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Introduction 


The grammars of the Italian dialects offer an inexhaustible field of research, 
and perfect conditions for the observation of synchronic and diachronic lin- 
guistic variation.* Since the dialectal varieties are little codified, they mani- 
fest some phenomena that have been marginalized in standard languages.! 
Moreover, the study of variation between close dialects (micro-variation) can 
deepen our understanding of syntactic structures, as Beninca (1996: 7) notes: 
“Le varieta dialettali geneticamente affini offrono l’opportunita di osservare un 
quadro spesso ricchissimo delle possibilita di scelta, non solo fra esiti diversi 
a partire da un antenato comune, ma anche in una prospettiva sincronica, fra 
diverse realizzazioni di uno stesso sistema grammaticale.”* 

Many important recent studies have tackled specific syntactic phenomena 
in several Italian dialects. However, a considerable amount of work remains 
to be done, especially with regard to recording and cataloguing the diversity 
attested within local Italian dialects, and producing detailed synchronic and 
diachronic descriptions of individual syntactic systems. Like numerous other 
Italian dialects, the varieties spoken in Trentino have been the subject of sev- 
eral studies, but no systematic grammar is available (neither in Italian nor in 
English). 

Trentino dialects belong to the system of Northern Italian dialects. Northern 
Italy is a coherent linguistic sub-area of Romance with a unitary character, des- 
pite its rich dialectal variation. It is important to note that the dialects spoken 
in Trentino do not form an independent linguistic group. Linguistically, it is a 


This grammar is the result of a fruitful and constant exchange between the two authors 
and every chapter has been the subject of joint discussion. Jan Casalicchio, however, wrote 
Chapters 5-9 and Patrizia Cordin Chapters 1-4 and 10. 

1 Consider, for example, certain so-called “redundant” forms, such as the repetition of comple- 
mentisers that introduce embedded sentences. This phenomenon is not unusual in dialects. 
Stussi (1965: LXVII) believes the repetition to be a manifestation of “ridondanze per cosi dire 
chiarificatrici’ (‘redundancies that are, so to say, clarifying’). Actually, the double comple- 
mentiser, which is attested in many dialects, brings to the surface a structure of the sentence 
that standard languages do not manifest. 

2 “Genetically related dialectal varieties offer the opportunity to observe an often very rich 
picture of the possibilities of choice, not only between different outcomes starting from a 
common ancestor, but also in a synchronic perspective, between different instances of the 
same grammatical system.” 

3 There are notable exceptions; for instance, Jones (1983) on the Sardinian syntax, Loporcaro 

(1988) on the Altamura dialect, Ledgeway (2009) on the diachronic grammar of Neapolitan. 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


transition area, where both Lombard and Venetan varieties are spoken. Most 
notably, the focus of this grammar, namely the territory of Central Trentino 
(which includes the city of Trento and some surrounding valleys), is linguist- 
ically mixed: both Gallo-Italic (Lombard) and Venetan features are attested. 
Central Trentino varieties are closely related to neighbouring dialects and are, 
in most cases, very evidently structurally homogeneous. A strong tendency to 
substitute analytic for synthetic forms, the use of various types of negative 
marker with different positions in the sentence structure, and the presence of 
subject clitic pronouns (with variable degrees of obligatoriness) are some of 
the main grammatical characteristics common to all the northern Italian vari- 
eties upon which many scholars have chosen to focus. They are all attested in 
Trentino dialects, and illustrated in this Grammar. 

Close dialects may diverge only minimally. Small, superficial differences 
allow the linguist to observe what lies below the surface.* In this grammar, 
therefore, Central Trentino varieties are continuously compared not only to 
Italian, due to the influence of this language on the dialect, but also to other 
Romance varieties spoken in the Province of Trento, such as Eastern and West- 
ern Trentino dialects, and val di Non and val di Sole dialects, which all share 
many features with Central Trentino (see §1.2). Moreover, we also consider 
other Northern Italian dialects, such as Lombard and Venetan dialects (see 
§ 11). Other varieties, such as French, Spanish or southern Italian dialects, are 
sometimes referred to as well. 

This grammar aims to offer a comprehensive description of the main 
morpho-syntactic properties of Central Trentino, including some pragmatic 
phenomena. We chose to focus on these levels of description for various reas- 
ons. First of all, most studies on Trentino dialects concern lexical aspects, and 
several dictionaries of the local varieties of Central Trentino have been pub- 
lished (see ALTR 2005 for a complete list). This is not only the case for Central 
Trentino: in the whole Romance—and especially Italo-Romance—domain, we 
find numerous vernacular dictionaries, written both for the local inhabitants 
and for the scientific community. The phonology of Italo-Romance dialects 
has also been documented in a series of works, most notably linguistic atlases 
(see §1.4.1). In fact, the phonology of Italo-Romance dialects has been the tra- 
ditional focus of dialectological studies since the birth of scientific dialectology 
in the second half of the 1gth century. The interest in phonological properties 


4 The diatopic variation often reflects the diachronic variation, in the sense that conservative 
areas can document former stages of other varieties, so that the in-depth comparative study 
of modern dialects can shed light on the evolution of linguistic structures. 
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is also linked to attempts to classify the various Italo-Romance dialects. Con- 
sequently, the dialectal phonology, including that of Central Trentino, has been 
studied in a more systematic way than the morphology. Moreover, the focus on 
the classification of the Italo-Romance dialects also led to the development 
of a contrastive perspective, in which data from different areas are compared 
and their diachronic evolution is reconstructed. We have thus been left with 
a neater picture of the phonology of these dialects, both from an internal (to 
some extent “structuralist”) point of view, and from a comparative perspect- 
ive. 

Unlike phonology, the morphology of Central Trentino would appear to 
be in urgent need of systematic description. Although dialectal morphology 
has been an important topic in traditional dialectological studies, if a partic- 
ular variety does not have a thorough grammatical description, it is inevit- 
ably more difficult to find a complete overview of its morphological system. 
This is exactly the case for Central Trentino: the only pieces of morpholo- 
gical information available are those found in introductions or appendices 
to dictionaries. This information, moreover, is often no more than a list of 
verbal paradigms, without references to, for example, derivational—nominal 
and verbal—morphology. 

Syntactic and pragmatic domains have been rather neglected in traditional 
dialectological studies (although there are some notable exceptions). As men- 
tioned above, interest in dialectal syntax has increased in the last forty years, 
in particular among scholars within the formal tradition. Generative studies 
usually focus on specific dialectal phenomena, since these can shed light on 
general properties of language. Syntactic phenomena are dealt with in a single 
dialect or contrastively in two or more dialects. Recently, especially within 
formal syntax, there has been a particular focus on the study of micro-variation: 
a phenomenon is studied in various closely related dialects, in order to minim- 
ize the effect of independent variables that may influence its exact shape. This 
fertile line of research usually focuses on either a single phenomenon or a small 
group of related phenomena. 

It should be noted that large collections of dialect data, although without 
any intent of morphological or syntactic analysis, offer very useful materials. 
This is the case, for example, of the dialectal dictionary which often present 
sentences that illustrate the use of single terms.> Five main dictionaries of the 


5 The examples shown in the dialectal dictionaries mainly reflect the lexicographers’ compet- 
ence or report what they recorded from local informants. In some cases, however, they also 
present some words, phrases and sentences found in texts by dialectal authors (usually poets). 
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2oth century include a CT dialect: Ricci (1904), Groff (1955), Aneggi (1984), Fox 
(1996), and Fox (2014).6 In this volume we have chosen to cite only examples 
from Aneggi (reporting data from the Cembra area) and Groff (reporting data 
from the urban area near Trento), since both have an online version (in ALTR 
2005) that allows to search for specific words, morphemes, and categories. 
Note, however, that Aneggi and Groff describe two different types of CT dia- 
lects: Aneggi deals with a rural variety spoken in the Cembra valley in the 
second half of the last century; Groff presents the urban variety spoken in the 
city of Trento and surrounding area in the mid-2oth century. Most of the words 
and structures recorded by Aneggi and Groff are still maintained, although 
younger people no longer use some of the examples provided by the two dic- 
tionaries.” 

Other examples for illustrating morphological and syntactic phenomena are 
taken from two linguistic atlases: the AIS (1928-1940), which refers to two loc- 
alities in CT, which represent respectively a rural and an urban variety, and the 
ALD-II (2012), with twelve localities in CT: six with a rural variety and six with 
an urban variety.§ 

Some recent online collections of dialectal data and other databases that can 
be explored using modern techniques have allowed us to compare much larger 
amounts of data than previously possible. Since some of these studies are based 
on systematic investigations conducted in the mid-twentieth century, the data 
they contain reveals the extent of the grammatical variation that has occurred 
over a relatively short period. The ASIt (Atlante sintattico d'Italia), in particu- 
lar, collects syntactic dialectal data (adverbs, clitics, interrogatives, exclamat- 
ives, negations, objects, quantifiers, relative pronouns, noun phrases, prepos- 
itional phrases, subjects and verbs).9 The ASIt has recorded data from eight 
Trentino localities: Aldeno, Amblar, Ronzone, Rovereto, Montesover, Tassullo, 
Vallarsa, Villa Lagarina. As only Montesover is situated in the CT area, the ASIt 
examples reported in the following chapters refer to this locality. The examples 
provided in the ASIt are, in fact, translations of input sentences proposed 
to informants who then write (or transcribe) a translation in their dialect. 
Therefore, the replies reported in the database are actually oral data, filtered 
through writing. Another database with numerous oral recordings, from which 


6 Regarding the contribution of linguistic atlases to the studies on the Trentino dialects, see 
sections §§ 1.4.1-1.4.3. 

7 Whenan obsolete example is reported, this is signalled in a note or in the text. 

See section § 1.4.3. 

http://asit.maldura.unipd.it. See § 1.4.3. 


oO oo 
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we have borrowed several CT examples, is VinKo (Varieties in contact—Varieta 
in contatto—Varietdten im Kontakt).!° 

Despite the number of specific studies and data collected in atlases and data- 
bases, comprehensive syntactic descriptions of Romance dialects are still rare, 
and we have no systematic grammar for Central Trentino. For this purpose, this 
volume follows the rich tradition of the grammatical descriptions within the 
(Italo)-Romance linguistic field: it is descriptive, and intended for a wide— 
not necessarily specialist—audience interested in Italian dialects. Unlike most 
traditional grammars, however, it focuses on morphology and syntax; it also 
takes recent developments in linguistic theories into account. It is based on 
general concepts of generative grammar, a descriptive tool with a high degree 
of precision that allows the neat and detailed capture of the morpho-syntactic 
properties of Central Trentino. 

This book’s general approach is synchronic and we focus on today’s lan- 
guage. The data that we describe are mainly drawn from oral speech: we present 
and discuss both spontaneously uttered sentences and others collected dur- 
ing individual interviews in different localities of Central Trentino. However, 
the grammar also provides some examples of written texts that document 
older stages of the dialect, and possible diachronic differences. The oldest 
document is the Statuti dei Battuti della citta di Trento (14th Century), edited 
by Schneller (1881)." Other non-contemporary written examples are reported 
from a 1gth century collection of Italian dialectal versions of the Novella IxX— 
First day of the Decameron." Most of the non-contemporary examples that are 
quoted come from texts of the 20th century: a collection of Trentino mountain 
songs (Gabrielli 1941), and an anthology of dialectal writings published as an 
appendix to Groff’s (1955) dictionary. The only contemporary written text that 
we quote is a translation of a chapter of Don Quijote into the CT dialect. 

Each of our sources follows different transcription rules. On this issue, Co- 
veri and Giannelli (1977: 119) note: 


10 _https://www.vinko.it. See § 1.4.3. 

11 In most Northern-Italian areas, Trentino included, the language used in the oldest docu- 
ments is a koiné, which shows “an unstable set of varieties showing clear traces of merging 
and simplification” (Beninca/Parry/Pescarini 2016: 185). 

12 Papanti (1875). 

13 Andrea Castelliis the author of the translation, which is part of the project The Quijote poli- 
glota (https://casadelatorre.com/quijotemanuscrito/presentacion-jose-manuel-lucia-me 
gias.asp). The project’s academic director is José Manuel Lucia Megias (Universidad Com- 
plutense de Madrid, 2015). 
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Il problema della resa grafica dei suoni delle lingue storico-naturali é 
sempre stato uno dei nodi pit delicati e controversi nella storia degli 
studi linguistici. In esso si incrociano almeno tre aspetti: a) l’esigenza, 
per il linguista, di fornire una descrizione scientificamente corretta ed 
univoca dei suoni di una lingua (di qui l’adozione di diversi sistemi di 
trascrizione fonetica, pit o meno universali); b) la necessita, per il non 
specialista, di disporre di un sistema semplificato che contemperi rigore 
e chiarezza nei casi in cui]'interesse fonetico non sia preminente (trascri- 
zione di testi folklorici, raccolte lessicali, ecc.); c) la presenza, nelle lingue 
nazionali ma anche nelle varieta dialettali dotate di maggiore prestigio, 
di una tradizione di scrittura legata principalmente a modelli letterari e 
di solito inadatta ad assolvere i compiti indicati in a) e in b), oltre che di 
inciampo, per la maggior parte degli insegnanti, alla giusta impostazione 
del rapporto tra scritto e parlato nell’educazione linguistica.4 


The aspect b) mentioned here seems the most relevant to our grammar, which 
focuses on morphological and syntactic phenomena. We have used a simpli- 
fied transcription system instead of the IPA in order to facilitate non-specialists 
in their reading of the examples.!5 Most of the rules of the system we have 
chosen coincide with those proposed in the Rivista italiana di dialettologia— 
RID, which provides a transcription system that corresponds to the so-called 
“simplified phonetic alphabet” (see Sanga 1977). It allows an easy, yet unam- 
biguous, reading and has been used in several recent dialectological studies 


14 “The problem of the transcription of the sounds of historical-natural languages has always 
been one of the most delicate and controversial issues in the history of linguistic studies. It 
meets at least three aspects: a) the need, for the linguist, to provide a scientifically correct 
and univocal description of the sounds of a language (hence the adoption of different sys- 
tems of phonetic transcription, more or less universal); b) the need, for the non-specialist, 
to have a simplified system that provides rigor and clarity in cases where the phonetic 
interest is not pre-eminent (transcription of folklore texts, lexical collections, etc.); c) the 
presence, in the national languages but also in the most prestigious dialectal varieties, of 
a written tradition mainly linked to literary models and usually unfit to perform the tasks 
indicated in a) and b), and which moreover constitutes an obstacle for most teachers, 
when they try to set up a correct linguistic education based on the relationship between 
written and spoken language.’ 

15 However, we do not adopt the simplified transcription for the examples taken from writ- 
ten sources, and report them faithfully. An exception is made for the examples given in 
the AIS and ALD atlases and in Aneggi (1984). Since these three works adopt three dif- 
ferent and rather complex transcription criteria, we transcribe these examples using the 
simplified alphabet. We do not use the CT transcription system for examples of dialects 
outside Trentino (e.g. Venetan or Lombard). 
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on Trentino dialects (ALTR—Archivio lessicale dei dialetti trentini 2005 and 
DTT—Dizionario Toponomastico Trentino 1990).16 

The simplified alphabet adopted for the transcription of CT examples is 
presented in the annex to the introduction. 

The volume contains ten chapters: after a general framing of the dialects 
spoken in this area and their positions within the northern Italian dialects, 
we illustrate previous studies on Central Trentino and the neighbouring variet- 
ies (Ch. 1); in the following three chapters, the grammar presents the nominal 
domain, discussing the morphology and syntax of noun phrases (Ch. 2-3), and 
the pronominal system (Ch. 4). Chapters 5 and 6 are dedicated to prepositional 
and adverbial phrases; Chapters 7-8 are devoted to the verbal morphology and 
syntax, respectively. In the last two Chapters we discuss main and subordin- 
ated constructions (Ch. 9), and some pragmatic phenomena typical of Central 
Trentino (Ch. 10). 

And finally, we would like to thank all the friends and colleagues who have 
supported our work and provided data and feedback. In particular, we would 
like to mention: Ilda Casagrande, Federica Cognola, Giuseppe Cova, Diego 
Endrici, Rachel Murphy, Elisa Pesamosca, Giambattista Salvadori and Manuela 
Schlagenauf. Moreover, we would like to thank the editor of the Brill series on 
Romance Languages, Roberta D’Alessandro, and the whole Brill staff, especially 
Maarten Frieswijk and Elisa Perotti, for their helpful advice during the whole 
publication process. Lastly, we are indebted to two anonymous reviewers for 
their extremely useful comments. 


16 See Sanga (1977) and Sanga (1984: 283-287). 
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8 INTRODUCTION 
Annex to Introduction: Simplified Phonetic Alphabet 
TABLE 1 The transcription of stressed Trentino vowels® 


IPAsymbol Simplified alphabet Trentino examples 





a taola ‘table’ 
a ala ‘wing’ 
ma ‘but’ 
e speéta! ‘wait!’ 
e é vera ‘true’ 
i i fini ‘finished’ 
i i fini ‘thin’ (plural) 
fin ‘end’ 
R) ) popo ‘child’ 
fe) 6 sora ‘over’ 
u u metu ‘put’ 
u u tuti ‘all’ plural 
tut ‘all’ singular 
ce 6 foch ‘fire’ 


~ 


verdiira ‘vegetables’ 





a Noaccentis indicated on stressed vowels a, u, i, when they occurin the 
penultimate syllable, or ina monosyllabic word, with the exception of 
the words chi (‘here’), /a/li (‘there’) and da (‘gives’), which are written 
with accent to distinguish them from the homophonous chi (‘who’), 
la (feminine article or clitic pronoun), fi (object clitic pronoun) and 
da (‘from’). 


TABLE 2 _ The transcription of unstressed Trentino vowels 





Non-stressed vowels Simplified alphabet Trentino examples 
and approximants 





asenel ‘little donkey’ 
spifer ‘draft’ 
vinel ‘light wine’ 


Ey iD: 
= Oo 


fe) ) soldadi ‘soldiers’ 

u u fumera ‘a quantity of smoke’ 
j i iéna ‘hyena’ 

Ww u auto ‘car’ 
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TABLE 3 


The transcription of Trentino consonants 








Consonants Simplified alphabet Examples 

voiced labial plosive b ben ‘well’ 

b 

voiced palatal affricate gt+ei gentil ‘gentle’ 

dz gita,o,6, ti Giani 

voiceless velar plosive ch+e,i chi ‘here’ 

k c+a,0,6,t casa ‘house’ 
-ch foch ‘fire’ 
qt+u(/w/) quel ‘that’ 

voiced dental plosive d dar ‘to give’ 

d 

voiceless labio-dental fricative f fin ‘end’ 

f 

voiceless palatal affricate c+e,i celét ‘little bucket’ 

ia cit+a, 0, 6, il ciar ‘clear’ 

-C gac’ ‘cats’ 
voiced velar plosive gh+e,i ghebon ‘smog’ 
g g+a,0,6,t gara ‘competition’ 
alveolar lateral l léor ‘hare’ 

] 

labial nasal m mar ‘sea’ 

m 

alveolar nasal n nas ‘nose’ 

n 

palatal nasal en magnar ‘eat’ 

p 

voiceless labial plosive p pan ‘bread’ 

Pp 

alveolar trill r ram ‘branch’ 

r 


voiceless alveopalatal fricative 
s 


s (in initial or final position; 
before or after a consonant) 


ss (in intervocalic position) 
s- (before a voiceless palatal 
affricate) 


fos ‘ditch’ 
strada ‘street’ 
versar ‘pour’ 
basta ‘enough’ 
sassi ‘stones’ 


fis-cio ‘whistle’ 
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10 INTRODUCTION 
TABLE 3 The transcription of Trentino consonants (cont.) 

Consonants Simplified alphabet Examples 
voiceless palatal fricative sci liscio ‘smooth’ 


J 


voiced alveolopalatal fricative 


Z 


voiceless dental plosive 

t 

voiced labio-dental fricative 
Vv 


voiceless dental fricative 
) 


voiced dental fricative 
6) 


s (in intervocalic position) 
s (before a voiced conson- 
ant) 


z (in initial or final position; 
after a consonant) 


zz (in intervocalic position) 
z (in intervocalic position) 
z (in initial position or after 
a voiced consonant) 


casa ‘house’ 
sdenta ‘toothless’ 
desgrazia ‘miser- 
able’ 

tor ‘to take’ 


vin ‘wine’ 


zéna ‘dinner’ 
mez ‘half’ 
vinger ‘win’ 
pozza ‘pool’ 
méza ‘half’ 
gent ‘people’ 
verger ‘open’ 
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CHAPTER 1 


Overview 


Northern Italy, despite the rich dialectal variation found in its regions, can 
be considered a coherent linguistic sub-area of Romance.! It therefore seems 
appropriate to begin with a presentation of the Trentino varieties within the 
broader context of Northern Italian dialects (§ 1.1). 

The second section, §1.2, focuses on the main dialectal groups of the prov- 
ince. We identify seven Romance dialectal groups: the first consists of the West- 
ern dialects, which share many features with the Lombard dialects; the second 
(Eastern) and the third (Southern) group are close to the Venetan dialects; the 
fourth and the fifth group (Central Trentino and Fiemme dialects, respectively) 
show mixed Lombard and Venetan features; finally, the sixth group (the North- 
western dialects spoken in the Non and the Sole valleys) contain a greater 
number of Alpine conservative features; the seventh group is formed by the 
Ladin varieties spoken in the North-eastern Fassa valley (Fassan). Fassan is 
recognized as a minority language. 

Two Germanic varieties—Cimbrian and Mécheno—are also spoken in the 
province, and are briefly described in § 1.3. They present many conservative fea- 
tures, but also some innovative phenomena, due to the contact with the neigh- 
bouring Romance dialects. Contact is not, however, the only factor respons- 
ible for these shifts in the two minority languages: the changes—although 
undoubtedly accelerated by language contact—appear to be internally motiv- 
ated. 

In the last section we present an overview of the studies that in the past years 
have been conducted on Trentino—in particular, on Central Trentino (CT)— 
dialects. We have divided the main works into three groups, corresponding to 
different levels of analysis (phonology, lexicon, morphology and syntax). We 
have added to these three groups a fourth one, in which we introduce a number 
of linguistic inquiries conducted on different topics, mainly from a diachronic 
perspective. 


1 However, along the whole alpine range several non-Romance minority languages are spoken 
as well. 
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12 CHAPTER 1 
11 Trentino Dialects in the Context of Northern Italian Dialects 


Trentino dialects belong to a wide, dynamic linguistic area in Northern Italy 

(see Map 1), which has been unitary since the pre-Latin age.? During the XIV 

and XV centuries, the—widely circulated—written language of the area was a 

kind of koiné, characterized by a mixture of lexical and morphological features 

taken from different dialects, and literary and regional French.3 
The dialects of this area share many grammatical and lexical features.* 
At the phonological level, they all present the following: 

— final unstressed vowels, except [a], tend to be dropped;® 

— unstressed vowels are weakened, and tend to be neutralized or to disappear; 

— long consonants are phonetically shortened; 

— intervocalic voiceless obstruent consonants are voiced, and may even disap- 
pear in some dialects. 

Over the centuries, [ka/ga] were palatalized in most Northern Italian dialects.® 
At the morphological and syntactic levels, the following three phenomena 

are common to all northern Italian dialects: 

— the tendency to develop analytic forms. Some examples of the latter—used 
in CT instead of the original Latin synthetic forms—are provided in § 2.5 for 
nominal compounds, in § 2.6.3 for superlatives, in § 7.1 for verbal tenses, in 
§ 7.5 for the “verb + locative” construction; 

— the use of more than one type of negative marker; negative markers can take 
a variety of positions in CT sentences (see § 7.4); 

— the obligation to use subject pronouns, which varies depending on person 
and context (see §§ 4.2 and 4.4). 


2 Although only Piedmontese, Lombard and Emilian-Romagnol are considered areas of Celtic 
population, in a broader perspective all northern Italy was celticized, in particular in the rural 
areas; see Beninca, Parry & Pescarini (2016, 185). 

3 Renzi (1970). 

4 Beninca, Parry & Pescarini (2016) use the expression ‘northern Romance’ to refer to dialects 
spoken in an innovative sub-area of Romance. These include French, the dialects of northern 
Italy, Friulian, Ladin, and Romansh. 

5 Therule applies to different contexts, depending on the dialect. 

6 Although this kind of palatalisation has completely disappeared in the vast majority of the 
dialects, it is still productive in some marginal areas where Ladin is spoken, and in the Non 
valley. Many of the traces of the phenomenon attested in the area are discussed in Pellegrini 
(1991); Vigolo (1986); Tuttle (1997). 
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MAP 1 Northern Italian varieties 


BENINCA, PARRY & PESCARINI (2016) REPRODUCED WITH PERMISSION OF 
THE LICENSOR THROUGH PLSCLEAR 


1.2 The Main Romance Dialect Groups Spoken in Trentino 


Different linguistic currents intersect and overlap in Trentino,’ with the influ- 
ence of Lombard and Venetan varieties prevailing. Lombard features occur 
mainly in western Trentino dialects, Venetan features in eastern and south- 
ern Trentino dialects. From the North, a linguistic alpine archaic influence is 
attested in Ladin and in the dialects spoken in the Non valley and in the low 
part of Val di Sole.® Based on their linguistic—mainly phonological and mor- 
phological, rarely syntactic—properties, we have, as outlined above, identified 
seven groups of Romance dialects (see Map 2).9 


7 Battisti (1910: 192-193); Pellegrini (1977: 27); Zamboni (1988: 521). 

Bonfadini (2001: 5). 

The main dialectal groups of Trentino have been variously defined. Tomasini (1960: 82-104) 
distinguishes six areas, excluding the Ladin area of Fassa: a) the western area, with many 


oO 
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MAP 2 The seven main groups of Romance dialects spoken in Trentino 


1. Central dialects. These contain both Lombard and Venetan features. As illus- 
trated in section § 2.1, these dialects are spoken in Trento and the surrounding 
area (north as far as the border with South Tyrol); in the south up to the locality 
of Murazzi (on the left bank of the Adige river) and up to the village of Aldeno 
(to the right of the river); in the west as far as Cavedinese, Vezzano, Terlago; in 
the east as far as Cembra, Piné, Pergine, Levico and Caldonazzo (see Map 3). 
Tomasini (1960), Bonfadini (1983, 2001), and Mastrelli Anzilotti (1992) 
describe the phonetic features that distinguish CT dialects from the others of 
the province, and recognize two varieties within CT. The first is urban, more 
innovative and open to Venetan influences, and spoken in the city of Trento 
and in the villages of Civezzano, Vigolo Vattaro, Pergine, Levico and Vezzano. 


common features with the Brescia (Lombard) dialect; b) the central Trentino area; c) the east- 
ern area, close to Venetan; d) the area of Val di Non; e) the area of Val di Sole; f) the area of 
Fiemme. Bonfadini (1983: 43-44) proposes a division into three main areas: a) Lombard (with 
Giudicarie inferiori, Rendena, Ledro); b) median (Sarche, Val d’Adige including Trento and 
Rovereto, Piné and Cembra); c) Venetan (Valsugana and Primiero). The author does not con- 
sider Val di Sole, Val di Non, Fiemme and Fassa, where dialects present marked Ladin features. 
Finally, according to Bauer (2012) eight different areas should be considered: a) Val di Non, 
b) Val di Sole, c) Val Rendena and Giudicarie, d) Trento and the border area between Trento 
and Bozen/Bolzano, Val di Cembra, Vallagarina, e) Val di Fiemme, f) Primiero, g) Valsugana, 
h) Fassa. 
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C. BATTISTI: Il Trentino 
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MAP 3 CT dialects 
Note: Note that the CT area in this map does not completely overlap with our 
definition: Battisti excludes most part of the Cembra valley, as well as Levico and 
Caldonazzo in the East. 
BATTISTI (1910) 


This area is also more exposed to Italian, the influence of which is widespread.!° 
Arural variety, which preserves more old Lombard features, is spoken in Roveré 
della Luna, on the Rotaliana plane, on the plateau around Piné, and in the Cem- 
bra valley. 


2. Western dialects are spoken in Valbona, valle di Ledro, Rendena, the Tione 
basin (Bonfadini 1992). They present numerous Lombard features," such as the 
rounded vowels [ce] and [y] (fach ‘fire’, liina ‘moon’, briit ‘ugly’);!* the general 
drop of final vowels, except [a] (gal ‘cock’, gat ‘cat’, not ‘night’); the substitution 


10 —_— Bonfadini (2001). 
11 + More precisely, old Lombard features. See Battisti (1936: 68) and Bonfadini (1992: 47). 
12 Nowadays, young speakers use them less and less frequently. 
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of the proto-Romance [e] with [e] in closed syllables (fret ‘cold’, séch ‘dry’, legn 
‘wood’); the palatalization of [a] in the result of the Latin suffix -aRIUS/-ARIA 
(genér ‘january’, ferér ‘smith’, géra ‘gravel’); the palatalization in the plural of 
words ending in the singular with consonants [t] and [n] (gat/gac’ ‘cat/cats’, 
an/agn ‘year/years’); the 1st plural suffix -dm at indicative present tense (por- 
tém ‘we carry’). A peculiar feature—attested in Rendena—is the velarization 
of the lateral [1] before a consonant and its shift to the fricative [f] (cALIDUM 
> caft ‘hot’). 

A detailed comparison between Western dialects and CT dialects is shown 
in Table 4. The columns in Table 4 refer to different dialects spoken in the 
provinces of Trento. Eight of them are Western Trentino dialects—A.R. (Alta 
Rendena ‘High Rendena’) and B.R. (Bassa Rendena ‘Low Rendena’), Tione, Val- 
bona, Ledro, Bleggio, Banale, and the low valley of Sarca. The last column 
presents Central Trentino data. 

In the first column of the table sixteen phonological and morphological 
features are listed, which allow a comparison among the mentioned dialects 
concerning the following phenomena: 1) the result of Latin short 6 in open syl- 
lables; 2) the result of Latin long u; 3) the result of proto-Romance closed [e] 
in open syllables; 4) the result of proto-Romance closed [e] in closed syllables; 
5) the result of proto-Romance closed [0] in open syllables; 6) the presence or 
absence of final [a]; 7) the result of verbal suffixes -ARE/-IRE; 8) the presence 
or absence of final [n]; 9) the result of [m], [n] + consonant; 10) the plural form 
of nouns ending in [t]; 11) the plural form of nouns ending in [n]; 12) the result 
of the suffix -ARIU; 13) the result of nexuses ce, ci, cj;14) the result of the nexus 
tj; 15) the form of the 1st singular person ending at the present indicative; 16) 
the form of the 1st plural person ending at the present indicative (I conjuga- 
tion). 

In particular, the comparison between the Ledro dialect (fifth column) and 
the CT varieties (last column) shows that very few features correspond in the 
two dialects. The data reported in the table confirm the clear linguistic distinc- 
tion between Western and Central Trentino dialects. 


3. Eastern dialects. These present typical Venetan features, in common with 
the rural dialect spoken in the area around Vicenza and around Feltre. They 
are mainly distinguished by: a) conservation of final vowels (except when they 
follow a nasal or liquid consonant); b) absence of rounded vowels [ce] and [y]; 
c) diphthong [je] from Latin é; d) interdental consonants as results of ce/ci 
or ge/gi (in Primiero the result [d] is attested); e) weakening of the conson- 
ant []] in intervocalic position ( faméia/faméa ‘family’; in the lower valley, also 
famégia); f) drop of the penultimate vowel [e] in the infinitives ending in -ere 
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TABLE 4 — Comparison between Western Trentino features and Central Trentino features; 
simplified reproduction of the figure reported in Bonfadini (1992: 59) 


Higher Lower  Tione Valbona Ledro Bleggio Banale Lower cT 





Rendena Rendena Sarca 
valley 

6 open syll. 6 6 6/6 6 6 6 6 6 6/0 
a ii ii ii/u ui/u ii/u u u u ui/u 
é proto-Rom. open syll. é/i é/i é é/i ei/é é é é é 
é proto-Rom.closed syll. 6 ) é é é é é é é 
6 proto-Rom. open syll. u 6 6 é/u ou/6 6 6 6 6 
final -a -a -a -a -al-A -a/-A oa -a -a -a 
-are, -ire -ar/-ér -ar/-ir -ar/-ir -ar/-ir -Ar/-lr -dr/-ir = -ar/-ir_—-Ar/-ir_= -ar/-ir 
final -n aA aA OV ON aA na na -m/-n -n 
m,n-+ cons. m,n m,n mn @ Q@/V mn m,n mn mn 
pl. of nouns in -t -c -c -c -c’ -c -t -t -t(i) +t 
pl. of nouns in -n al fi fi fA al n -n -n(i) —_-n(i) 
-ariu -ér -ér -ér -ér -ér -er -ér -ér/-ar -ér/-ar 
ce, ci, cj (os fo" ce /z c/s c/s Z Z z/s c'/z 
tj Z Z Z s z/s Z Z z/s Z 
ist s. pres. ind. -u/@ -0/@ -O -e/-0/O -o -O -0/@ -O -O 
ist pl. pres. ind. -im -om -om = -6m -om = -ém -ém -é(6)  -am/-an 





(métre ‘to put’, bévre ‘to drink’); g) past participle -ésto and, for some verbs, -isto 
(see § 8.3); h) finally, in Primiero, direct wh-interrogatives can show wh- in situ 
(votu che, po? ‘what do you want?’).8 


4. Southern dialects. These share many properties with the Verona dialect. 
Phonologically, they differ from CT dialects in that they avoid typical rural fea- 
tures: vowels [oe] and [y] never occur; ce/ci, ge/gi present assibilation (zima 
‘top, zént ‘people’); these dialects change the vowel [9] into [o] (df ‘egg’, ndf 
‘new’, b6n ‘good’), drop the in situ dental consonant (soldai ‘soldiers’), and 
change [n] in final position into [m] (0m, ‘good’, vim ‘wine’).1+ 


5. Fiemme dialects. Most of the features that distinguish the dialects of the 
Fiemme valley from CT are related to the realization of consonants: initial and 
final [s] is dental rather than palatal; intervocalic ce/ci, ge/gi change into pal- 
atal fricatives; initial ce/ci, ge/gi are maintained (except in Cavalese, where they 


13. ~+Tomasini (1960: 95). 
14 ~~ Tomasini (1960: 88—go); Pellegrini (1992). 
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are pronounced ze/zi, as in Trento); the sequence consonant + []] results in the 
voiced palatal affricate (ségia < SECLA ‘bucket’); intervocalic [lj] results in the 
voiced palatal affricate (pagia < PALEA ‘straw’). At the morphological level, the 
dialect presents -de as the result of the suffix -ar1Us (polinde < PULLARIUS 
‘hen-house’), the suffix -s in the and singular person (vas ‘you go’, magnes you 
eat’), and the palatalization of plural nouns ending in -t and -n (cant/canc’ 
‘song/songs’).15 


6. Val di Non and val di Sole dialects.!6 These dialects are spoken in the area 
between Mezzolombardo and the Tonale pass. They present several varieties, 
but all share the following phonological features: palatalization of [k] and [g] 
before the vowel [a]; change of [1] to [u], after the vowel [a] and before a 
consonant; the sequence ‘consonant + [1]’ is conserved. Their common mor- 
phological features are: endings in -s in the 2nd person singular; endings in 
-i in the first person singular (indicative present and imperfect). The dialect 
spoken in the peripheral villages of Val di Sole (closest to Lombardy) con- 
tains many archaic Lombard features: it does not present the palatalization of 
[k] and [g] before the vowel [a]; the sequence c/ changes to a sound palatal 
affricate (OCULUM > dgio ‘eye’); rounded vowels [ce] and [y] occur; the mascu- 
line ending -o does not drop after a consonant sequence (négro ‘black’, védro 
‘glass’).!7 


7. Ladin. The language spoken in Fassa (Fassan)— officially recognised as a 
minority language!®—is a conservative Romance variety.!9 Along with four 
other varieties (Gardenese and Badiot in South Tyrol, Fodom and Ampezan in 
Veneto), the Fassa variety makes up the Dolomitic Ladin group, spoken in the 
Dolomites around the Sella massif. The Fassan variety is the only one spoken 


15 Tomasini (1960); Boninsegna (1992). 

16 Ascoli (1873) considers the two valleys to be transitional areas between Italian and the 
Rhaeto-Romance group. 

17. Tomasini (1960); Quaresima (1984). 

18 Statuto d’autonomia del Trentino—Alto Adige 1972, art. 102 and national law 482, 15 
December 1999. All of Trentino’s provincial laws designed to protect and support local 
minority language groups can be found at: http://www.minoranzelinguistiche.provincia 
.tn.it/normativa/. 

1g _ According to Pellegrini 1991 the Ladin language of Sella shows many archaic features that 
are typical of an older stage of other Italo-Romance varieties. For sake of simplicity, we 
list Fassan Ladin among the Romance dialects spoken in Trentino, although we are aware 
of its particular status in the province. 
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in the Province of Trento. The Northern varieties (Gardenese and Badiot) are 
more conservative; the Southern ones (Fassan, Fodom and Ampezan) share 
numerous innovations with the neighbouring Italian dialects, and often pat- 
tern with Trentino dialects. 

Fassan is divided into three varieties: Cazét in the upper valley, Brach in the 
middle of the valley and Moenat in the lowest village of Moena (see Casalic- 
chio 2020 for the differences between them). There is also a Standard Fas- 
san variety, based on Cazét and used in official documents, the media and 
schools.?2° 

The main linguistic features that distinguish Fassan from the other Romance 
dialects spoken in the province are:”! a) lengthening of the Latin tonic vowels 
in the open syllable of paroxytones (péla < PALA ‘shovel,?? séidesc < SEDECIM 
‘sixteen’, golousa < GOLOSA ‘greedy’); b) change of final -a to [4] or [6]: SANCTA 
> séntd; c) palatalization of [k] and [g] before [a] (ciaval ‘horse’, gial ‘cock’); 
d) final -s preserved as a plural marker on a subset of masculine nouns and as 
2nd singular person ending for verbs;?% e) plural -es for feminine nouns and 
adjectives ending in -a (cépa/cépes ‘goblet/goblets’); f) first and second per- 
son free subject pronouns deriving from nominative (Cazét gé T, tu ‘you’ vs. 
CT mi, ti); g) distinction between a direct object (me/te) and the object of the 
preposition a (mi/ti) for free 1st and 2nd singular person pronouns; h) lack of 
locative pronouns (era tanta jént ‘there were many people’); i) plural agree- 
ment restricted to the last constituent(s) of a feminine DP (da béla fémenes ‘the 
nice women’—in Cazét only); 1) existence of direct wh-questions introduced 
by the complementiser che (Ola che ts metu la tascia? ‘Where have you put 
the bag?’2*); m) conservative features in the lexicon (e.g. désch/désch ‘table’, 
dombrér < NUMERARE ‘count’). 


20  http://www.istladin.net/it/strumenti-ladino. 

21 Elwert (1943); Plangg (1989); Haiman & Beninca (1992); Salvi (1997 and 2001); Casalicchio 
(2020). 

22 The vowel [a] becomes [¢] in Cazét, but not in Brach or Moenat (cf. Cazét péla vs. Brach 
pala < PALA(M)). 

23 In Brach and Moenat, the final -s is only kept as a plural marker in a subset of masculine 
nouns and in monosyllabic verb forms (Elwert 1943, Bauer & Casalicchio 2017, Casalicchio 
2020). 

24 ALD-II,1027ff. 
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1.3 Germanic Languages Spoken in Trentino 


Two Germanic languages—Mocheno and Cimbrian—are spoken in Trentino, 
in two minority communities. 

Mocheno? is a Southern Bavarian variety which has been spoken in three 
villages in the Mocheni Valley (Fersental in German; Valle del Fersina in Italian) 
since the Middle Ages (c. 1th-12th Century), when Southern Bavarian groups 
migrated to the area to work in the mines or cultivate the land.?6 

Mocheno is traditionally described as an OV language with possible VO 
structures; recently, it has been claimed that Mocheno has a “disharmonic word 
order” since OV and VO constructions are chosen when particular information 
structure configurations obtain. Moreover, unlike Standard German, Mocheno 
is considered to be a partial pro-drop language.?” 

The other Germanic minority language in the province of Trento, Cimbrian, 
is spoken in Luserna/Lusérn.”® The only other Cimbrian communities, each 
with a mere handful of surviving speakers, are in the province of Vicenza (in the 
area of the Sette Comuni:; lit. “Seven Municipalities’, close to Asiago/Slege), and 
Verona (Tredici Comuni, lit. “Thirteen Municipalities”). Migrants from South- 
ern Germany first settled in these areas in the nth Century.” Today, of the three 
attested varieties, only that of Luserna/Lusérn (Trento) is still used in the com- 
munity.3° 

Cimbrian, like Mocheno, also belongs to the group of Southern Bavarian/ 
Austrian dialects. Isolated since the 11th Century from the varieties from which 
it derives, the language has maintained many features of the original medieval 
dialects.3! It inverts subject pronoun and verb in both interrogative contexts 


25 This language has three different denominations: Mocheno, which is used by Italians and 
Mocheni when speaking Italian, Fersentalerisch, which is used in the German literature, 
de inger sproch ‘our language’, which is used by Mocheni when they speak their language. 
On the origin of the ethnonym Mocheno, see Casalicchio & Cognola (2017). 

26 See Schweizer (2012) [1954]; Rowley (1986); Bidese & Cognola (2013). 

27  Cognola (2012). 

28 The ethnonym Cimbrian is not to be confused either with the name Cimbri referred to 
the Germanic tribe that inhabited Denmark in the 2nd Century or with the name Cimbri, 
referred to the people defeated by the Roman Consul Gaius Marius at the Raudine Plain, 
near Vercelli in 101BC. Nowadays the term Cimbrian is commonly used to refer to both 
the people and the language of this Northern Italian area. However, the people of Luserna 
prefer to use the phrase az be biar ‘the way we speak’ to denote their language. 

29 ~~ Cf. Bidese (2004). 

30 Bacher (1905). 

31 Cf. Kranzmayer [1923] (1981-1985); Schweizer (2008) [1951/1952]; Schweizer (2012) [1954]; 
Panieri et alii (2006); Bidese (2010). 
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MAP 4 Germanic minorities in Trentino and Veneto 


CELE - COMITATO UNITARIO DELLE ISOLE LINGUISTICHE STORICHE 
GERMANICHE IN ITALIA (© CELE - SMALLCODES 2012; HTTPS://WWW 
.ISOLELINGUISTICHE.IT/IT/CARTINA.HTML? FILE=FILES /SPRACHINSELN/ 
PDF-DOKUMENTE/SPRACHINSELKARTEIT.PDF 


and declarative contexts, when at least one constituent other than the subject 
occurs before the verb. Both matrix and embedded clauses display SVO order, 
although the verb position differs (SXVO vs SVXO respectively).3? 

The Cimbrian system of complementisers is an example of how the effect of 
linguistic contact with Romance dialects on these Germanic languages cannot 
be attributed simply to a process of copying.°? Cimbrian has a double system 
of complementisers: in declarative sentences either az or ke can appear, selec- 
ted by either desiderative verbs or verbs of saying and thinking. Each comple- 
mentiser requires the subordinate to show a different structure; in particular, ke 
introduces a novel pattern in embedded clauses. It is tempting to assume that 
ke—in not triggering a word order typical of embedded contexts in Germanic 
languages—is behaving like its Romance counterpart che. However, contact 


32 Cf. Grewendorf & Poletto (2011). 
33 Kolmer (2010); Alber, Rabanus &Tomaselli (2012); Casalicchio & Padovan (2018). 
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with Romance languages cannot be the only factor responsible for the observed 
change, which appears to be internally motivated, albeit accelerated by lan- 
guage contact.34 


1.4 Previous Studies 


In this section we present an overview of the studies that have been conduc- 
ted on Trentino®°—and, in particular, on Central Trentino (CT)—dialects from 
different perspectives. 

§1.4.1 deals with phonological studies, an important part of the research 
conducted on Trentino dialects. An aspect of particular interest that emerges 
from the selected works is the distinction attested in the area between Lom- 
bard and Venetan features; the Trentino dialects with Lombard features show 
front rounded vowels ii and 6, the absence of final unstressed vowels—except 
-a—in singular nouns, the absence of diphthongs derived from the Latin €& 6 
in open syllables; the Trentino dialects with Venetan features are character- 
ised by the presence in most contexts of final unstressed vowels other than 
-a, and the absence of the vowels ii, 6. A characteristic that today is typical 
for Ladin is attested by old CT documents and place names that show the 
sequence ‘consonant + I’, and still survives in a few localities, where the absence 
of assibilation for ce, ci, ge, gi is also found. Three linguistic atlases—the AIS 
(1928-1940), the ALI (1995-2008), and the ALD-I (1998)—-contain a large body 
of data that demonstrates the typical phonological features of the CT area, and 
the Dizionario Toponomastico Trentino provides many phonological examples, 
particularly relevant for diachronic comparisons. 

§ 1.4.2. presents another rich selection of studies regarding lexical and lexico- 
graphic works on CT. Several dictionaries have been written for this area: the 
oldest, Azzolini (1856), refers to the areas of Rovereto and Trento; Ricci (1904) 
and Groff (1955) both refer to Trento and its immediate surroundings; Aneggi 
(1984) refers to the Cembra valley dialect; Fox (1996) to the lexicon of Piné 
and Fox (2014) to the Trento area. The section also mentions some specialized 
dictionaries of Trentino proverbs, jargon and German loan words. Along with 
these dictionaries, the linguistic atlases—mentioned in § 1— represent import- 
ant sources for the study of the dialectal lexicon, providing copious data, often 
organized in semantic domains, which show the patterns of linguistic variation 
in the area. 


34 See Bidese et al. (2014), and Bidese (2017). 
35  Inthis section we do not consider the studies on the Ladin language. 
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§1.4.3. focuses on works on Central Trentino morphology and syntax. 
Other than a dialectal grammar of the Cembra dialect (Zérner 1989), only par- 
tial grammatical descriptions of single varieties are available. Most of these 
descriptions are squeezed into the introductions to dictionaries. However, 
since the 1980s a new line of research on dialects has started to investigate 
some dialectal morpho-syntactic and syntactic phenomena. The section 
mentions several studies of Trentino pronouns and clitics, auxiliaries and 
participles, phrasal verbs, and particles with a pragmatic function. The ASIt 
(Atlante sintattico d'Italia) collects various data on all of the above, and on 
other morpho-syntactic phenomena, from eight localities where Trentino 
Romance dialects are spoken; one of these localities (Sover) is included in CT 
dialects. 

§1.4.4. presents a number of linguistic studies that do not focus on gram- 
matical aspects. We examine certain diachronic features, concentrating on 
the study of place names and of old dialectal documents. Trentino toponymy, 
in particular, is a very productive field of investigation, as the existence of 
the Dizionario toponomastico trentino, which provides an extensive, systematic 
repertory of Trentino place names, confirms. This dictionary is also available 
online. 


1.4.1 Phonology 

Many studies, whether of Trentino dialects in general, or of the dialect of a 
single valley, have focused on phonetics and phonology.®® The features that 
have been recognized as common to the Trentino area are summarized in 
Table 5. 

Some scholars—Tomasini (1960), Bonfadini (1983), Mastrelli Anzilotti 
(1992), among others—have highlighted the main phonetic features that dis- 
tinguish CT dialects from the others of the province.®’ The three authors dis- 
tinguish two types of CT: an urban variety, spoken in the city of Trento and in 
some neighbouring little towns, and a rural variety (see §1.2). The distinctive 
phonetic features of the two varieties are given in Table 6. 

The features of rural CT are more conservative and similar to those present 
in Lombard dialects, whereas the features of urban CT are more innovative and 
follow a Venetan model. 


36 ~— Gartner (1882); Ettmayer (1902); Battisti (1910 and 1936); Tomasini (1955, 1960 and 1990); 
Politzer (1967); Mastrelli Anzilotti (1992); Bonfadini (1979, 1989, 1993 and 2001); Bauer 
(2012). 

37. All these studies are based on Battisti (1910). 
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TABLE 5 Phonetic features common to Trentino dialects 





Phonetic features common to Trentino dialects 





no geminate consonants 
FACTA (Lat.), fatta (It.), fata (CT) ‘done (F.sG.)’ 


voicing of intervocalic plosive consonants 
PRATA (Lat.), prati (It.), pradi (CT) ‘meadows’ 


de-affrication of affricate alveo-palatals 
CAEPAM (Lat.), cipolla (It), sigola (CT) ‘onion’ 
JUVENEM (Lat.), giovane (It.), zdven (CT) ‘young’ (M.) 


absence of the diphthongs je < é, wo < 6 in stressed open syllables 
PEDEM (Lat.), piede (It.), pé (CT) ‘foot’; 
FOCUM (Lat.), fuoco (It.), foch (CT) ‘fire’ 


absence of lateral palatal consonants 
FAMILIA (Lat.), famiglia (It.), familia (CT) ‘family’ 


in singular nouns and adjectives no final unstressed vowel other than -a 
(except for the Eastern and Southern area that present Venetan features) 
FOCUM (Lat.), fuoco (It.), foch (CT) ‘fire’ 

OSSUM (Lat.), osso (It:), 6s (CT) ‘bone’ 

DULCIS (Lat.), dolce (It.), délz (CT) ‘sweet’ 





Bonfadini (1983) and Mastrelli Anzilotti (1992) recognize three different dia- 
lectal layers in (both varieties of) CT: the Lombard (probably the oldest, hav- 
ing entered from the South-west), the Venetan (which entered from the South 
and the East) and the Ladin (due to contact with the Northern part of the 
province). Both authors indicate the features listed in Table 7 to be Lom- 
bard.39 


38 The presence of Lombard and Venetan features in the Trentino varieties is also noted by 
Battisti (1936), Pellegrini (1975) and Zamboni (1988). 

39 Some other Lombard features are attested in Cavedinese, the westmost part of the CT 
area, where one also finds: 
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TABLE 6 
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Phonological differences between urban and rural CT 





Urban CT 


Rural CT 





voiceless palatal affricates ce, ci become 
dental 
zéna ‘dinner’, zima ‘top’ 


voiced palatal affricates ge, gi become dental 


Z 


gent ‘people’, 26 ‘down’ 


no vowel ii is attested (only some cases of 
intermediate vowel i) 


luna, lina ‘moon’ 


no vowel 6 is attested (only some cases of 
intermediate vowel 6) 


ancoi, ancéi ‘today’ 


ce, ci maintain the palatal consonant 
céna ‘dinner’, cima ‘top’ 


gé, gi maintain the palatal consonant® 


Z 


gent ‘people’, gid ‘down’ 
the vowel ii is attested 
lina ‘moor 

the vowel 6 is attested* 


ancoi ‘today’ 





a Recent inquiries show that the dental consonant (both voiced and voiceless) of the urban 
model is more and more frequent in the rural area; see Bonfadini (2001: 14), commenting the 


data collected in ALD-I. 


b_ von Slop (1898) and Ricci (1904) report that until the end of the XIX century both the vowels 
ii and 6 were used in Trento, whereas in Papanti (1875) only the presence of the vowel ii is 


attested. 


c The urban model’s influence on the pronunciation of these vowels is strong. Bonfadini (2001: 
15-16), commenting the data of ALD-I, notes that the use of ii is unstable in Cembra and in 
Vallagarina, and the use of 6 is unstable in Cembra and Roveré della Luna. 


The resemblance with Venetan is revealed in some localities by the presence 


of final unstressed vowels other than -a (fine ‘end’, dsso ‘bone’) and in urban 


varieties by the absence of the vowels i, 6. Another Venetan phonetic feature 


is found in Cembra, where the consonant d between vowels is not maintained 


(magnai ‘eaten.M.PL’, soldai ‘soldiers’, bagnai ‘wet.M.PL’).4° 


— the vowele is inserted ina consonant cluster, where the second consonant is r, followed 
by no final vowel (alégher ‘merry’ vs. alégro); 
— the vowel o becomes u before a nasal consonant in a pre-stress syllable (puntéra 


‘climb’); 


— as in CT, the consonant d (from Latin t) is maintained between two vowels (pradi 
‘meadows’, magnadi ‘eaten pl.m., soldadi ‘soldiers’, bagnadi ‘wet pl. m.’). See Mastrelli 


Anzilotti (1992: 15). 
40 =Mastrelli Anzilotti (1992: 17). 
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TABLE 7 Lombard phonetic features in CT 





Lombard phonetic features in CT 





front rounded vowels ii and 64 
liina ‘moon, ancdi ‘today’ 


no final unstressed vowel in singular nouns, except -a 
foch ‘fire’, os ‘bone’, délz ‘sweet’ 


no diphthong derived from the Latin é, 6 in open syllables 
pé ‘foot’, foch ‘fire’ 





a These vowels were common in the whole area, but now they are 
attested only in some rural villages (stiia ‘stufa’, réda ‘wheel’). Only 
local toponyms show rounded front vowels systematically (Bagncel, 
Laghiscel, Fibicele in Cavedinese). 


The presence of Ladin features is attested in only a few localities of CT; Mas- 
trelli Anzilotti (1992: 16) recognizes the following two features as Ladin: 

— the absence of assibilation for ce, ci, ge, gi (céna ‘dinner’, gént ‘people’). 
However, in non-rural varieties and even in some rural areas (Pinetano) 
assibilation appears, mainly for ce, ci (zéna ‘dinner’, zinque ‘five’, zénto ‘hun- 
dred’); 

— the sequence ‘consonant + |’. However, this sequence is rarely maintained: 
Mastrelli Anzilotti (1992) finds it only in Cavedine ( flr ‘flower’) and in Cem- 
bra (sanglot ‘sigh’), although some documents and several place names (for 
instance, Bleggio, Plaze) attest its old use. 

The phonological description of the Trentino area is also covered by three lin- 

guistic atlases, the AIS (1928-1940),*! the ALI (1995-2008),4? and the ALD-I 

(1998),*8 all of which belong to the classic tradition of linguistic geography in 


41 Karl Jaberg and Jacob Jud directed the AIS research, which involved linguistic inquiries 
conducted by P. Scheuermeier, G. Rohlfs and M.L. Wagner in 405 Italian and Swiss local- 
ities (Canton Ticino and Grigioni). The printed version of the atlas consists of 8 volumes. 
The AIS is also available online at: http://www3.pd.istc.cnr.it/navigais-web/. 

42 The inquiries on 7.000 items in 1.065 localities started at the beginning of the 2oth century. 
Various scientific directors have been involved: Matteo Bartoli, Giuseppe Vidossi, Benven- 
uto A. Terracini, Giuliano Bonfante, Corrado Grassi, Arturo Genre and Lorenzo Massobrio. 
To date, only a part of the whole work has been published, in eight volumes. A general 
presentation of the work is available online: http://www.atlantelinguistico.it. 

43 Hans Goebl is the scientific director of the ALD (I and II). The project was developed in 
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MAP 5 AIS: CT localities 


Romance Studies. The data—collected as replies to questionnaires that focus 
mainly on lexicon—represent a very important repertory for phonological 
studies; and the linguistic maps, showing the phonetic realizations of the same 
word in various localities, attest the presence of distinct phonetic features in 
different areas.*4 

The AIS includes data collected by Scheuermeier between 1921-1931, in fif- 
teen localities of Trentino;*° only two of the dialects, Faver (332) in the Cembra 
valley and Viarago (333) in Perginese, belong to CT (see Map 5). 

In the same period (1928-1935) Ugo Pellis conducted dialectal investigations 
for the ALI. This atlas documents twenty-one Trentino localities,*® in five of 


collaboration with Roland Bauer. The questionnaire of the ALD I includes 806 items and 
the results have been published in 7 volumes, 3 CD-ROM, 884 linguistic maps. The ALD-I 
is also available online: http://aldi.sbg.ac.at. An acoustic version is provided at: http://ald 
.sbg.ac.at/ald/ald-i/index.php?id=0013&lang=it. 

44 __ Inall these atlases, the data were generally elicited through translation tasks, in which the 
stimulus was given in Italian. 

45 The localities are: 310 Piazzola, Rabbi; 31 Castelfondo; 313 Penia, Canazei; 320 Pejo; 322 
Tuenno; 323 Predazzo; 330 Mortaso; 331 Stenico; 332 Faver; 333 Cittadella, Viarago; 334 
Canal S. Bovo; 340 Fontanedo, Roncone; 341 Tiarno di sotto; 343 Volano; 344 Ronce- 
gno. 

46‘ The localities are: 229 Andalo; 244 Avio; 239 Caldonazzo; 233 Canal S. Bovo; 220 Canazei; 
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which—Andalo, Caldonazzo, Faver, Trento and Mattarello—a CT dialect is 
spoken. The most recent, and detailed, of the atlases is the ALD-I: as a regional 
atlas,4” ALD-I collects data in more Trentino localities than do the other two 
(national) atlases. Of the sixty-two Trentino linguistic points surveyed, twelve 
are located in CT: Trento (121 and 122; two investigations in two different areas), 
Civezzano (120), Vezzano (67), Vigolo Vattaro (123), Levico (119);48 S. Michele 
all’Adige (63), Mezzocorona (65), Roveré della Luna (66), Cembra (113), Segon- 
zano (112), Sicina (111).*9 

Another linguistic atlas—which is still in progress—is Vivaldi (VIVaio Acus- 
tico delle Lingue e dei Dialetti d’Italia).5° Vivaldi, unlike the other atlases, 
provides not only written data (the transcriptions of informants’ replies) for 
each locality, but also the oral data produced by informants. Vivaldi proposes 
three types of questionnaire: phonological, lexical, and morpho-syntactical.5! 
In Trentino, seventeen localities were selected;5? in four of them (Faver, Mol- 
veno, Trento, Viarago) a CT Romance dialect is spoken. Currently, however, only 
Faver and Viarago data are available online. 


Finally, the online platform Vinko (Varieties in contact),53 designed by a group of 
researchers and technicians from the Universities of Trento and Verona as part 


228 Carisolo; 217 Castelfondo; 232 Daiano; 230 Faver; 231 Fierozzo; 218 Moena; 214 Mon- 
classico; 215 Nanno; 212 Peio; 219 Pozza di Fassa; 213 Rabbi; 245 Rovereto; 237 Stenico; 240 
Strigno; 238 Trento; 238 Trento Mattarello. 

47 The area investigated covers the Eastern part of Grigioni, Eastern Lombardy, Trentino 
and the lowest part of South Tyrol, the Ladin Dolomitic valleys, the north and part 
of the centre of the Veneto, western Friuli. The inquiries were conducted from 1983- 
1992. 

48 The first six points represent localities where urban CT dialects were spoken; the last six 
points represent localities where rural CT dialects were spoken. 

49  Inother three localities, which were inquired for ALD, a CT dialect is spoken, precisely in 
Salorno, Egna, Bronzolo. However, they do not belong to the province of Trento and their 
Romance dialects are in strict contact with South-Tyrolean dialects. Moreover, we notice 
that in another inquired locality, Aldeno, which is very close to Trento, the spoken dialect 
does not belong to the group of CT varieties, being part of the southern Trentino dialects. 

50 https://www2.hu-berlin.de/vivaldi/?id=m6347 &lang=it. Roland Bauer and Dieter Katten- 
busch are the scientific supervisors. 

51 The quantity of morphological and syntactic data collected in Vivaldi for CT is small: the 
few questions concern articles, gender and number for morphology and different types of 
sentence (declarative, interrogative, imperative, negative) for syntax. 

52 The localities are: Canal S. Bovo, Castelfondo, Alba, Faver, Camauz, Luserna, Molveno, Pali 
del Fersina, Peio, Predazzo, Roncone, S. Antonio di Mavignola, Stenico, Trento, Viarago, 
Vigo di Fassa, Volano. 

53 Vinko (https://www.vinko.it) can be accessed from personal computers and several 
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of the EU Cooperation project “Atheme’,>* presents two questionnaires, one 
syntactical (§1.4.3) and another one phonological. The latter consists in fifty 
dialectal words that the informants are asked to read aloud and record.®> These 
words have been chosen to elicit the repertoire of plosive and sibilant con- 
sonants, with particular attention to the phonological processes in which they 
are involved. The innovative crowdsourcing website allows speakers to record 
themselves while pronouncing dialectal words and sentences in their native 
variety. So far more than three hundred speakers from all age groups (between 
20 and 8o years old) and with different levels of education have taken part in 
the project.5° More than fifty of them speak a CT dialect (Sover, Faver, Fornace, 
Cembra, Trento, Vattaro, Levico, Caldonazzo, Pergine, Lavis, Baselga di Piné). 
It is important to emphasize that, unlike other databases, VinKo collects oral 
data. Oral communication is crucial for collecting data from non-standard vari- 
eties, in which the use of writing is limited, and unfamiliar to most speakers.5” 


1.4.2 Lexicon 
The dialectical lexicon has received particular attention from many Trentino 
authors. Since the igth century, when Azzolini (1856) wrote the first dialectal 
dictionary for the Trentino area (on Roveretano and Trentino), many diction- 
aries of single varieties spoken in different localities and valleys have been 
published.®* Only a few of these were edited by linguists; most were written 
by non-linguists for the principal purpose of collecting, in one or more villages, 
typical dialectal words in danger of being forgotten by the young. 

Five of these dictionaries focus specifically on one or more CT dialects: Ricci 
(1904), which presents more than 15,000 words of the dialect spoken in Trento; 


mobile devices, such as Android smartphones and tablets, Apple iPads and Windows 
Phones, as long as the device has a (built-in or external) microphone and either Google 
Chrome or Mozilla Firefox. 

54  http://www.atheme.eu. 

55 The topics that the questionnaires are intended to investigate are: for phonology, obstru- 
ents and sibilants; for morphology and syntax, case syncretism in pronouns, morpho- 
syntax of proper names (position, case features, articles), morpho-syntax of adjectives, 
syntax of subject and object clitics, negative concord, complementisers, locative particles. 

56 — Sociolinguistic questionnaires provide main data about the speaker (age, gender, educa- 
tion) and the dialectal variety spoken. 

57 http://www.kit.gwi.uni-muenchen.de/?p=13739 &v=2. 

58 In chronological order, the main Trentino dialectal dictionaries written after Azzolini are: 
Ricci (1904), Groff (1955), Prati (1960), Quaresima (1964), Tissot (1976), Scalfi (1983), Aneggi 
(1984), Bonapace (1985), Tomasini (1990), Biasetto (1995), Facchinelli & Scartazzini (1995), 
Fox (1996), Bonenti (1997), Salvadori (1999), Poletti (2007), Sottovia (2008), Grassi (2009), 
Gentilini (2010 ane 2011), Fava & Torbol (2011), Fox (2014), Baldracchi (2016). 
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Groff (1955), which presents about 3.000 words of the dialect spoken in Trento; 
Aneggi (1984), which presents about 10,000 words of the dialect spoken in Cem- 
bra; Fox (1996), which presents 3,700 words of the dialect spoken in Piné; Fox 
(2014) with about 18,000 words of the dialect spoken in the city of Trento. Groff 
(1955) and Aneggi (1984) are also availble on a CD-Rom (Archivio Lessicale dei 
dialetti Trentini—ALTR 2005). ALTR is an electronic version of five different 
dialectal Trentino dictionaries,°? which allows various searches. Of particular 
use is the fact that, starting from an Italian word, one can find the corres- 
ponding dialectal form, since Italian and dialect are connected symmetrically, 
whereas in printed dialectal dictionaries the only research direction is from 
dialect to Italian (except in a few cases, where an Italian-dialect glossary is also 
provided). 

As has already been noted for phonology in § 1.4.1, linguistic atlases are very 
important research tools, since they provide lexical maps that allow easy com- 
parison of the geo-linguistic variation of words and concepts. Table 8 shows the 
semantic domains investigated by the AIS. 

In the eight published volumes of the ALI some of the subjects covered by 
the AIS have not yet been explored (such as jobs, instruments, plant cultiva- 
tion, animal breeding, numbers, time and space). Moreover, the order in which 
each domain is dealt with is different (see Table 9). 

ALD-I also adopts a thematic structure in its presentation of 1.063 items. 
The list of the semantic domains investigated is similar to that provided by the 
AIS, but more detailed. It also includes new semantic fields such as: human 
relationships, games and amusements, musical instruments, school, church, 
clergy, religious feasts, religious practices and beliefs, superstitions and folk- 
lore, village and market, pets, women’s jobs. 

A comparison of the atlases’ lexical maps shows that CT has a mixed lexicon, 
with both Lombard and Venetan types. Many Lombard types attested in CT are 
found throughout Trentino (except Valsugana and Primiero); for instance ferar 
‘smith’, fo ‘beech tree’, cdf ‘sheaf’, passera ‘sparrow’, résta ‘fishbone’, fiocar ‘to 
snow’, rosada ‘dew’, gudaz ‘godfather’, brugna ‘plum’ (see Bonfadini 1983: 49). In 
CT one also finds many Venetan types, common to all Trentino dialects, suchas: 
puina ‘soft fresh cheese, ricotta’, figa ‘liver’, donola ‘weasel, vis ‘forehead’, zobia 
‘Thursday’, luni ‘Monday’, massa ‘too much’ (Bonfadini 1983: 50). In CT, Venetan 
types seem to be more frequent than Lombard ones, because of the role played 
by the city of Trento, which, in the 20th century, adopted several innovations 
mainly based on Venetan models. 


59 The dictionaries available in ALTR are: Groff (1955), Prati (1960), Quaresima (1964)—at 
the moment only partially available—Tissot (1976), Aneggi (1984). 
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TABLE 8 Semantic domains in the AIS 








Volume Semantic domains covered 

I volume Relatives. Ages of Life. Love, birth, marriage and death. First 
names. Body parts. Bodily functions. Physical qualities and han- 
dicaps. 

II volume Jobs and instruments. Trade. Numbers. Time and space. Celes- 
tial bodies. Atmospheric phenomena. Metals. 

III volume Minerals. Terrains and waters. Animals. Hunting and fishing. 
Forestry and woodcutters’ instruments. Plants. 

IV volume Rest and toilette. IIInesses and recovery. Moral defects, qualities 
and feelings. Religious and social life. 

V volume House and furniture. Food. Eating and drinking. 

VI volume Big and small animal breeding. Beekeeping. Silkworm rearing. 
Pasture and alpine pasture. Wagons, jokes and harness. 

Vilvolume Fruit trees and fruit. Viticulture and wine-making. Oil produc- 


VIII volume 


tion. Green gardens and gardens, grasses and legumes. Potato 
growing. Grass cutters’ instruments. Meadow and field. Irrig- 
ation and work on the land. Cereals and their cultivation. 
Threshing. Wheat cleaning and storage. 

Baskets. Hemp and linen work. Spinning and weaving. Laundry. 
Sewing. Clothes and shoes. 





In addition to general dialectal dictionaries and linguistic atlases, some dia- 


lectal dictionaries and glossaries covering specialized semantic domains have 


been published: Bonomi (1884, 1889, 1891 and 1895) and Marchi (1907) present 


the dialectal names of Trentino birds; Bertoldi & Pedrotti (1931) focuses on the 


dialectal names for Trentino plants; Pedrotti (1936) investigates the Trentino 


terms for agricultural tools; Bravi & Doliana (1991) the parts of agricultural wag- 


ons; Boninsegna (2003) the dialectal names for tools in Predazzo. An acoustic 
atlas, Il Trentino dei contadini (Mott & Kezich 1998) is dedicated to the same 
topic;®° it gives—in both the oral and the written version—the names of the 


objects that Scheuermeier had investigated for the AIS in Trentino valleys in 
the first half of the 20th century. 


60 _http://www.museosanmichele.it/trentino-dei-contadini/. 
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TABLE 9 ALI semantic domains 





Volume Semantic domains covered 





I volume Human body: anatomy, qualities, handicaps, prosthesis. 

II volume Human body: main functions, diseases and common patholo- 
gies, main illnesses. 

IIIvolume Clothes. 

IVvolume House and furniture: exterior, interior and furnishings (sitting 
room, bedroom). 

Vvolume House and furniture: kitchen. 

Vivolume — Food. 

Vil volume Family; youth, maturity and old age; home life; children and 


adolescents. 
VIII Youth, maturity and old age: school, young people, weddings, 
volume adults and old people; relatives. 





While general dialectal vocabularies often include a section where authors 
list idiomatic phrases and proverbs, several dictionaries are actually devoted 
exclusively to dialectal proverbs: they cover single localities or valleys (such 
as Azzolini 1899; Bonenti & Mognaschi 1991), or the whole Trentino area (De 
Mozzi 1978; Raffaelli 1981; Gubert et alii 1986; Sebesta & Tassoni 1986; Giustina 
2003). 

Jargon has also attracted the interest of a number of Trentino authors: 
Tomasini (1941) writes on the special dialect used by outdoor merchants from 
Tasino; the same author, some years later (1946), presents the jargon used by 
chimney-sweeps in the Non valley and, in 1949, publishes a study on Taron, a 
jargon used by men who, at the turn of the 19th century, left Rendena, a Trentino 
valley, to find work either in Italy or elsewhere in Europe. Franchini (1984) also 
compiled a dictionary, presenting hundreds of words and sentences in Taron 
and Rendenglese. Rendenglese is a mixed language (Rendenese dialect and 
English) which was spoken by Trentino migrants who had worked in Great Bri- 
tain, USA, Canada, Australia. In a more general dictionary for the Trentino area, 
Tomasini (1992) reports a collection of dialectal jargon words. 

Finally, two studies on the German influence in Trentino dialects should 
be mentioned. Trentino is geographically close to Austria and their histories 
are closely connected; indeed, Trentino was part of the Habsburg Empire until 
1918/1919. Several linguistic traces of the centuries of contact between Trentino 
and German speaking countries are attested in the dialectal lexicon and two 
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recent studies present the results of systematic inquiries conducted to collect 
these loans: Schmid & Vigolo (1998), who focus on the German words adopted 
in the Non valley dialect (Noneso), mostly during the period of the Habsburg 
Empire, and Valduga (2002), who provides a list of some hundreds of words of 
German origin that have entered Trentino dialects over the years. 


1.4.3 Morphology and Syntax 

As §§1.4.1-2 show, many studies on Trentino dialects focus on phonology and 
lexicon. Trentino morphology and syntax have been somewhat ignored, and 
no systematic description of them exists. Partial grammatical descriptions 
of single varieties, mostly reporting verbal conjugation paradigms, are often 
squeezed into the introductions to dictionaries. Only two volumes entirely 
devoted to a dialectal grammar have been published so far: they deal with two 
Trentino varieties, Cembra dialect (Zérner 1989) and Noneso dialect (Di Biasi 
2006). 

However, since the 1980s a new line of research on dialects, particularly 
strong within the generative grammar theoretical framework, has started to 
investigate the morpho-syntactic and syntactic phenomena that are crucially 
important in the study of micro-variation, but had been neglected by tradi- 
tional dialectology. Working within this new perspective, in recent decades 
several scholars have explored different morphological and syntactic phenom- 
ena in Italian dialects.6* Many of the structures of Northern Italian dialects 
have also been investigated, particularly those of the dialects spoken in territ- 
ories close to Trentino, such as Lombard, Venetan, and Rhaeto-Romance. All 
the studies on these dialects are of particular interest for Trentino.®? However, 
in this paragraph we mention only those studies that focus explicitly on Tren- 
tino.®4 In later chapters all the subjects mentioned in this section will be dis- 
cussed for CT, providing examples and comments. 

Pronouns are one of the best-studied phenomena in Trentino dialects, start- 
ing from Brandi & Cordin (1981 and 1989), who studied subject clitics and null 
pronouns. Cordin (1993) extends the investigation to the doubling of dative clit- 
ics. 


61 Several notes on Cembran grammar are also provided in Rizzolatti (1984). For the dia- 
lect spoken in Valsugana, see Prati (1916), a didactic work that presents some comparative 
grammatical notes. 

62  Arich and systematic source of comparative data is Manzini & Savoia (2005). However, 
this work makes no specific reference to CT. 

63 In later chapters the literature references on Northern Italian dialects will be reported for 
each subject. 

64 Since most of these studies do not provide a specification of the considered sub-area, it is 
impossible to distinguish which phenomena pertain precisely to CT. 
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In the domain of verbs, as noted above, verbal conjugations are often the 
main grammatical topic presented in the introductory sections of dictionar- 
ies. More recently, other aspects of verbal phrases have been described, such 
as the auxiliary choice with different types of verb (Cordin 2009), past parti- 
ciple agreement phenomena (Gatti 1989/90 and Loporcaro & Vigolo 1995), the 
use and interpretation of phrasal verbs with locative adverbs (Cordin 2011), and 
restructuring constructions (Casalicchio & Padovan 2019). 

Adami (2004) investigates some conservative structures in Noneso dialect, 
with particular reference to interrogatives. A number of studies focus on 
particles that contribute to particular pragmatic interpretations of sentences: 
Cognola & Schifano (2018) and Padovan & Penello (2014) discuss the adverb 
bén, which expresses the negation of an expectation. Recalling Quaresima 
(1965), Loporcaro & Vigolo (1999), Chinellato (2004) and Cordin (2018) illus- 
trate the origin and the function of -te, possibly an inverted subject of 1st person 
singular and plural expressing a non-factual interpretation. 

Some specific constructions have also been studied, such as small clauses 
expressed by the preposition con followed by a locative adverb (Cordin 2014) 
and pseudo-relatives, gerunds, infinitives (Casalicchio 2013). 

The ASIt (Atlante sintattico d'Italia) is an important database for the com- 
parison of syntactic dialectal data.® The ASIt collects data from eight localities 
where Trentino Romance dialects are spoken.® The data consist in the trans- 
lations of a number of input sentences that are proposed to informants in 
order to investigate how the dialects realize grammatical categories such as 
adverbs, clitics, interrogatives, exclamatives, negations, objects, quantifiers, rel- 
atives, noun phrases, prepositional phrases, subjects and verbs. 

With regard to linguistic atlases, morphological oppositions are highlighted 
in the maps of the two national atlases, the AIS and the ALI. A more systematic 
mapping of morphological and syntactic aspects of Trentino dialects has been 
conducted by the ALD-I and the ALD-II. The former focuses on phonetics, 
and nominal and verbal morphology. The ALD-II (Map 6) continues the work 
of the ALD-I and, in addition to vocabulary, also investigates some aspects of 
morphology and syntax, such as possessives, demonstratives, quantifiers, per- 
sonal pronouns; verbal tenses and modes; pronominal, modal, restructuring 
verbs; various types of sentence (interrogative, imperative, exclamative, relat- 
ive, adverbial sentences).6” 


65 http://asit.maldura.unipd.it. 

66 Aldeno, Amblar, Ronzone, Rovereto, Sover, Tassullo, Vallarsa, Villa Lagarina. Only Sover is 
included in the CT area. 

67 The online questionnaire is available at: http://aldz.sbg.ac.at/a/files/1313/2025/2433/ald2 
_fragebuch.pdf. 
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BAUER (2009) 


Finally, various syntactic and morphological phenomena of the Trentino 
dialects in general, and CT in particular, are recorded in VinKo (Varieties in 
Contact). This online platform presents Trentino informants with two dif- 
ferent questionnaires: one is phonological (see §1.4.1), the other investigates 
morpho-syntactic phenomena and contains about fifty written sentences that 
the informants are asked to translate orally in their variety and to record. In 
particular, the morpho-syntactic questionnaire inquires: a) adjectival morpho- 
syntax, b) pronominal case syncretism, c) morpho-syntax of proper names, d) 
subject clitics, e) object clitics, f) negation, g) complementisers, h) verb + loc- 
ative constructions. 


1.4.4 Other Studies 
Toponymy is a very productive study area in relation to Trentino dialects: 
beginning with Lorenzi’s dictionary (1932), enriched by Battisti’s research (1955, 
1969), it has continued with Mastrelli Anzilotti’s work, of which we recall in par- 
ticular the collection of Non Valley place names (1979), and that of the names 
of inhabited places in Trentino (2003). 

The Dizionario toponomastico trentino provides an extensive, systematic 
repertory of place names. The project started in 1987, when a wide-ranging 
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research project (divided into three complementary and distinct phases) was 
designed for Trentino province. The first phase involved field (‘geographic’) 
research—the painstaking collection of all Trentino place names. The second 
phase is intended to comprise so-called ‘historical’ research, based on a sys- 
tematic scrutiny of archival documents in order to trace how place names 
have changed over time. In the third phase, finally, the ‘etymological’ research 
on Trentino toponyms, building upon the massive corpus created by the field 
research and archival work, will take place. The order of the three phases (geo- 
graphical, historical, etymological) was strongly motivated by the urgency of 
collecting oral data, which can only be done while the people who know the 
territory and remember its names are still alive. The geographical research 
began in 1987 and ended exactly 20 years later, in 2007. During that period, 180 
researchers collected a total of 205.687 toponyms referring to 158.472 places in 
the 223 municipalities of the Province of Trento. Only 20% of these names were 
already marked on maps of the Province; the remaining 80% were retrieved 
from the oral tradition. Audio-recordings of all place names as pronounced by 
local speakers were made, and the toponyms were all catalogued according to 
established criteria. Recordings of the majority of the toponyms can also be 
found on an online database, which is accessible for public consultation and is 
constantly updated.®* Some of the catalogue of indexed place names has been 
published, in 16 volumes, covering fifty six Trentino municipalities, for a total 
of more than 40.000 toponyms. 

The Dizionario toponomastico trentino (DTT) is also an important source of 
phonetic and morphological data about Trentino dialects. Four volumes focus 
on CT localities: vol. 1 (Calavino, Lasino, Cavedine), vol. 8 (Bosentino, Centa 
S. Nicol6, Vattaro, Vigolo Vattaro), vol. 13 (Lona Lasés, Segonzano, Sovér), vol. 15 
(Baselga di Piné, Bedollo). Each volume provides a geographical and a historical 
introduction and some introductory linguistic pages, where the main features 
(mostly phonetic) characterizing the specific variety spoken in the area are 
presented. However, the particular importance of these volumes lies in their 
rich place names repertories, where very old features are attested that are no 
longer found in spoken dialects. 


A limited number of works on diatopic and diachronic variation in Trentino 
dialects have been published. On the latter, we recall Papanti (1875), where 


68 On the 30th of September 2019 data sheets related to 153.000 places (more than 200.000 
toponyms) were available online. The DTT toponyms’ repertories are available online at: 
https://www.cultura.trentino.it/portal/server.pt/community/dizionario_toponomastico_ 
trentino. 
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some Trentino translations from Boccaccio’s Decameron are reported,®® and 
Raffaelli (1986), who presents many versions of the Prodigal Son’s Parable, col- 
lected by Francesco Lunelli in the period 1835-1856 in various dialects of the 
province. With respect to diachrony, several documents (dated between the 
14th and 2oth centuries), written in dialect, or—more frequently—in a mixed 
language (dialect, Latin, and Tuscan), are presented and commented on in 
Coletti, Cordin & Zamboni (1995). Finally, on diachronic variation, we recall 
Pellegrini (2014), a study of recent changes in the dialect as spoken by young 
people in Cembra. 


69 Decameron, | day, tale IX. 18 versions represent the dialectal varieties of Trentino; four of 
them are written in a CT dialect (varieties spoken in Baselga di Piné, Mezzolombardo and 
two versions of the dialect of Trento). 
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Nominal Morphology 


This chapter deals with the most important aspects of the inflectional and 
derivational morphology of nouns, and their composition in CT. 

The first section describes the different morphemes used to form plural 
nouns (§ 2.1.1). Ina second section the morphological distinction between mas- 
culine and feminine is introduced (§ 2.1.2): in CT this distinction corresponds 
to the general Romance pattern, other than in a limited number of cases, rep- 
resented by a few nouns that present the feature [+feminine], whereas the 
corresponding Latin nouns are [+masculine]: /a sal, It. il sale ‘the salt’, la som, It. 
ilsonno ‘the sleep’. The names of many plants, especially fruit-trees (la nogara 
‘the nut-tree’, /a brugnara ‘plum-tree’), are also feminine in CT. Unlike Italian, 
CT does not have the inflectional plural suffix -a, which occurs in several Italian 
plural feminine nouns that are masculine in the singular. 

In §2 we consider the derivational nominal affixes in the Central Trentino 
lexicon, and illustrate the suffixes that are productive for de-verbal (§ 2.2.1), de- 
nominal (§ 2.2.2), and de-adjectival nouns (§ 2.2.3). Among the most frequent 
suffixes are those used to refer to activities, persons, objects and places: -dada, 
-ida, -uda, -aria, -dér/-dora, -iér/-iéra, -dura, -6n, -67, -an, -éssa, -mént. The suf- 
fixes used for abstract nouns (-zi6n, -énza) are less frequent, but still productive. 
These morphemes are found in several loanwords from Italian, too. 

In § 2.3 we present evaluative suffixes: there are many diminutives (-é/, -éla, - 
ot, -Ota, -at, -ata, -ét, -éta, -in, -ina), sometimes used in combinations of two; two 
pejoratives (-dc'/-dz, -acia/-aza); and only one augmentative form (-6n, -dna). 

In § 2.4 we report nominal prefixes. The most common are: a-, con-, des-, 
em-/en-, re-/ri-, s-; this last, in particular, is widely used and functions as an 
intensive prefix. Finally, in the same paragraph, we present some prefixoids that 
frequently occur in CT: drio-, contro-, s6to-, sdra-, stra-. 

Most of the examples given in these sections are taken from ALTR (2005). 
This is also the source for many compounds and other phrasal nouns in § 2.5: in 
this last paragraph we describe CT’s two main composition strategies: [X+X]yp 
compounds (in particular: VN, AN, NA, NN) and N-P-(det.)-N phrasal nouns, 
and show that the latter is by far the most common in this dialect. 
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21 Nominal Inflection: Number and Gender 


21.1 Number 
CT uses various morphemes for the formation of plural nouns, of which the 
most productive are presented below in Table 10. 

Plural feminine nouns are regularly formed by changing the vowel -a into the 
vowel -e (class 1). Most masculine nouns end ina consonant in the singular, and 
in the plural they present the same consonant followed by the vowel -i (class 2). 
In some cases, however, the ending consonant in the singular is different from 
the consonant followed by -i in the plural.! 

A few hundred masculine nouns end in -o in the singular and in -i in the 
plural (class 3). The final vowel -o for a singular masculine noun usually occurs 
when preceded by an affricate consonant (coércio/coérci ‘lid/lids’, cincio/cinci 
‘drunkard/drunkards’, batocio/batoci ‘stick/sticks’, bargio/bargi ‘rough man/ 
rough men’), or by a consonant cluster containing r (enpiastro/enpiastri ‘com- 
press/compresses’, ghirlo/ghirli ‘top/tops (toy)’, gaurlo/gaurli ‘rascal/rascals’). 
A handful of cases are attested where the consonant preceding the ending -o is 
an occlusive velar (bacuco/bacuchi ‘very old man/very old men’, mago/maghi 
‘magician/magicians’, dugo/dughi ‘stupid man/stupid men’, cégo/céghi ‘chef/ 
chefs’). 

Another class (class 4) includes singular masculine nouns ending in a 
stressed vowel + / and forming the plural with the same vowel followed by 
the vowel -i, probably through the sequence li > *-A(i) > -i, (some examples 
are: anzol/anzoi ‘angel/angels’, stival/stivai ‘boot/boots’, regal/regai ‘gift/gifts’, 
castél/castéi ‘castle/castles’, zervél/zervéi ‘brain/brains’, capél/capéi ‘hat/hats’, 
putél/putei ‘boy/boys’, cavél/cavéi ‘hair’ ).2 However, when the singular noun is 
monosyllabic, the lateral consonant remains (bal/bali ‘dance/dances’, pal/pali 
‘pole/poles’, vol/voli ‘flight/flights’). 

The last class in Table 10 (class 5) includes those nouns that in the singu- 
lar end in a stressed vowel that derives from the Latin suffix -ATUM, -ETUM, 
-ITUM -OTEM. In the plural the dialectal nouns end in -di, as illustrated by the 
examples: dé/dédi ‘finger/fingers’, cugna/cugnadi ‘brother in law/brothers in 
law’, fia/fiadi ‘breath/breaths’, ned/neddi ‘nephew/nephews’. 


1 CT never presents final voiced consonants: voiced consonants [g], [v], [d], [b], [z], preceded 
by a vowel and followed by -i in the plural, occur as [-voiced] consonants in the singu- 
lar, when they are at the end of a word. See for instance: lach/laghi ‘lake/lakes’, foch/foghi 
‘fire/fires’, sbréch/sbréghi ‘tear/tears, zich/zighi ‘cry/cries’, of/ovi ‘egg/eggs’, voit/voidi ‘empty 
bottle/empty bottles’, més /mési ‘month/months’. 

2 Rohlfs (1966: § 233). 
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TABLE 10 ‘The most productive inflectional classes in CT 





Class Sgnounending Plnounending Gender Examples 





1 -a -e F casa/case ‘house/houses’ 

2 consonant consonant+i M c6lp/colpi ‘stroke/strokes’ 

3 -0 -i M popo/popt ‘little boy/little boys’ 

4 vowel + / vowel + i M mateél/matéi ‘boy/boys’ 

5 stressed vowel <_ -adi, -édi M pra/pradi ‘meadow/meadows’; 
-ATUM, -ITUM dé/dédi ‘finger/fingers’ 





Table 11 presents some other inflectional classes that are less common in CT 
than those in Table 10. 

Some feminine nouns, which end in an alveolar nasal, maintain the same 
form in the plural and do not add a vowel (class 6). This is the case of nouns 
ending in -dn (such as resén/reson ‘reason/reasons’), or deriving from suf- 
fixation with -zidn, -sidn (such as abitazzién/abitazzion ‘house/houses’, pro- 
cessién/procession ‘parade/parades’). Two other very small classes of femin- 
ine nouns maintain the same form in the singular and in the plural: one 
group presents an ending consonant (class 7: bdlp/bolp ‘fox/foxes’, as/as ‘board/ 
boards’, aris/aris ‘root/roots’), while the other group always ends in a vowel -o 
(class 8: do/dao ‘bee/bees’). The same final vowel -o preceded by another vowel 
also occurs in some masculine nouns that derive from the Latin suffix -EVUM, 
-AVUM, in which the intervocal -v- has fallen; their plural forms present the 
sequence ‘vowel + v + ?’ (class 9: bao/bavi ‘insect/insects’, arléo/arlévi ‘pupil/ 
pupils’, cao/cavi ‘cable/cables’). A few masculine nouns ending in -a in the sin- 
gular change the final vowel into -i in the plural (class 10: poéta/poéti ‘poet/ 
poets’, bocia/boci ‘boy/boys’, barba/barbi ‘uncle/uncles’). 

For the other classes of Table 11 there are very few examples: in class 1 we 
find masculine singular nouns ending in -e, with the plural form in -i. Most of 
the words in this class are loanwords from Italian: préte/preéti ‘priest/priests’, 
peste/pésti ‘pest/pests’. In class 12, nouns with a final stressed -é deriving from 
Latin -ETEM form plurals in -éde (ré/réde ‘net/nets’); in class 13, masculine sin- 
gular nouns ending in a stressed vowel present plural forms ending in a stressed 
vowel + é (b0/b0i ‘ox/oxen’, pé/péi ‘foot/feet’); in class 14, masculine singular 
nouns ending in -i do not change in the plural (provérbi/proverbi ‘proverb/pro- 
verbs’, asi/asi ‘comfort/comforts’, bimbi/bimbi ‘dress/dresses’,? toni/toni ‘cover- 


3 The word is typical of baby talk. 
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TABLE 11 _—_ Other inflectional classes in CT 

Class Sgnounending Plnounending Gender Examples 

6 —n —n F pratenzion/pratenzion 
‘demand/demands’ 

7 consonant consonant F bélp/bolp ‘fox/foxes’ 

8 -0 -0 F ao/ao ‘bee/bees’ 

9 -0 vi M bao/bavi ‘insect/insects’ 

10 -a -i M bocia/boci ‘boy/boys’ 

11 -e -i M préte/preti ‘priest/priests’ 

12 -€ < -ETEM -éde F ré/réde ‘net/nets’ 

13 stressed vowel stressed vowel+i M b0/boi ‘ox/oxen,, 
peé/péi ‘foot/feet’ 

14 -i -i M proverbi/proverbi 
‘proverb/proverbs’ 

15 -0 -0 M filo/filo 


‘typical peasants evening 
watch in the stable’ 





all/coveralls’, soci/soci ‘mate/mates’, scritori/scritori ‘desk/desks’); in class 15, a 
small number of nouns deriving from verbs and ending in a stressed vowel 
maintain the same form in the singular and in the plural (fil/filo ‘typical 
evening meeting/meetings in the stable’, scampano/scampano ‘sound/sounds 
of bells’, pastol6/pastolo ‘mixture/mixtures of food for chicken’, rulo/rulo ‘roller 
shutter/shutters’, from French rouleau). 


Gender 
CT nouns have either a [+masculine] feature or a [+feminine] feature. The com- 


2.1.2 


parison between CT and Italian shows only a few differences in a small number 
of nouns with the same etyma, such as la som, It. ilsonno, ‘sleepiness; a récia It. 
Uorecchio ‘ear’, Lombrela It. ltombrello ‘umbrella. It should be noted that the use 
of these feminine forms is decreasing sharply: until some years ago, old speak- 
ers of rural CT varieties used them, but now young people use the masculine 
(Italian) form. 

Feminine gender is also assigned to several nouns that refer to plants:*+ 
lalbera, It. il pioppo, ‘poplar’, lampérla, It. il biancospino, ‘hawthorn, laonela, It. 


4 The sources for these examples are Groff (1955) and Aneggi (1984). 
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lontano, ‘alder’, la bizara, It. il pisello, ‘pea-plant, la biancara, It. il sorbo, ‘sorb’, 
le brancole, It. il sedano selvatico, ‘wild celery’, la brugnara, It. il susino, ‘plum- 
tree’, la carézza, It. il carice, ‘sedge’, la nogara, It. il noce, ‘nut-tree’, la perotolara, 
It. il pero, ‘tree of little pears’. 

In CT the feature [+masculine] is also occasionally found with nouns cor- 
responding to Italian feminine nouns: two—of the few—examples are el rao,5 
It. la rapa, ‘turnip’, and el léor It. la lepre ‘hare’.6 

Note, moreover, that the masculine feature is frequent—as it is in Italian— 
in nouns altered by the augmentative suffix -dn, even when the basis noun 
is feminine, as the following examples show: la barca/el barcon ‘boat/large 
boat’, la zentura/el zenturén ‘belt/large belt’, la corda/el cordon ‘rope/big rope’, 
la baréta/el baretén ‘cap/heavy cap’, la crépa/el crepon ‘crack/large crack’, la 

féver/el feverén ‘temperature/high temperature’, fa giara/el giarén ‘gravel/big 
gravel’ (see also § 2.3). 

Furthermore, CT does not have the inflectional suffix -a that occurs in sev- 
eral Italian plural feminine nouns that are masculine in the singular (él brac- 
cio/le braccia ‘arm/arms’, ('uovo/le uova ‘egg/eggs’, il muro/le mura ‘wall/walls’, il 
ginocchio/le ginocchia ‘knee/knees,, il dito/le dita ‘finger/ fingers’, il labbro/le lab- 
bra ‘lips’). The corresponding CT nouns present a [+masculine] feature in both 
the singular and the plural (ending in -i): el braz/i brazi, lof/i dvi, el mur/i muri, 
el ginocio/i ginoci, el dé/i dédi, el laor/i laori. 

Finally, in CT many nouns referring to a feminine person present the final 
suffix -a, either when they have a corresponding masculine noun ending in 
-0, which derives from the first Latin declension (such as maéstro/maéstra 
‘teacher’, cogo/coga ‘chef’), or when they have a corresponding masculine noun 
ending in a consonant, which derives from the second and third Latin declen- 
sion (z6ven/z6vena ‘young man/woman’, fidl/ fidla ‘son/daughter’). Several 
nominal pairs formed by a masculine and a feminine noun refer to agents, 
and present a derivational suffix, such as -in/-ina, -iér/-iéra, -ar/-ara, -dor/- 
dora (postin/postina ‘postman/woman,, cassiér/cassiéra ‘male/female cashier’, 
malgar/malgara ‘man/woman working in an alpine stable’, cernidér/cernidéra 
‘man/woman selecting fruit for the market’). Only feminine agents ending in - 
éssa, which often have a negative connotation, are asymmetric with respect to 
the masculine, which present no suffix, or may not exist (comandaréssa ‘bossy 
woman who is used to giving orders’). All these nouns are illustrated in § 2.2. 
In this section we note the following three aspects: a) there are fewer feminine 


5 Aneggi (1984). 
6 Note that the corresponding Latin word LEPOREM (acc.) is masculine. 
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nouns than their masculine correspondents; b) the former are mainly relegated 
to typical “feminine” actions, such as the care of children, or the sick, house- 
work and the arts; c) loanwords from Italian obey the same strategies. 


2.2 Nominal Derivational Suffixes 


Derivational morphology in CT displays a wide range of possibilities. Although 
most suffixes have similar derivations and meanings to the Italian, in a few 
cases their properties differ, particularly with regard to their frequency. 


2.2.1 De-verbal Nouns 

Table 12 presents the suffixes used to form de-verbal nouns. For each morph- 
eme one example and a general meaning (such as person, instrument, place, 
concrete object, abstract object, collective, action noun) are provided. 

Some of the suffixes presented in Table 12 are particularly productive in CT. 
The suffix -ada, for instance, is very common with verbal roots. The derived 
nouns refer to single inherently bound events,’ as the examples in (1a) illus- 
trate: 


(1) a. magnada < magnar ‘to eat’ ‘binge’, cantada < cantar ‘singing together’, 
passada < passar ‘visit’, becada < becar ‘prick’, balada < balar ‘dan- 
cing’, sonada < sonar ‘playing instruments’, caminada < caminar ‘walk’, 
scaldada < scaldar ‘heatwave’, sfadigada < sfadigar ‘fatigue’, stracada 
< stracar ‘tiredness’, strucada < strucar ‘wring’, zacada < zacar ‘bite’, 
vardada < vardar ‘quick look’, ciavada < ciavar ‘fucking’, pelada < pelar 
‘pald-head’, pensada < pensar ‘thought’, petenada < petenar ‘combing’, 
sdrelada < sdrelar ‘reproach, zifolada < zifolar ‘whistling’, ciuciada < 
ciuciar ‘sucking’, embotonada < embotonar lit. ‘buttoning up’ ‘scam’, 
laorada < laorar ‘working hard’, slapada < slapar lit. ‘eating a lot’, ‘binge’; 
lavada < lavar ‘washing’, slavazada < slavazar ‘washing’, menada < 
menar lit. ‘to bring’, ‘something boring’, remenada < remenar ‘punch- 


’ 


ing’. 


7 See Gaeta (2004: 340). 
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TABLE 12 


Nominal suffixes in CT for de-verbal nouns 


CHAPTER 2 





CT suffix < Latin suffix 


Meaning 


Example 





-ada < -ATAM 
-dura < -TURAM 
-ant/ént < 
-ANTEM/ENTEM 
-anza/-énza < 
-ANTIAM/ENTIAM 
-aria < -ARIAM 
-dor |- déra< 
-TOREM 

-déra < -TORIAM 
-€nza < -ENTIAM 
-ida < -ITAM 

-uda < -UTAM 

-in, -ina < -INUM,—INAM 


-i6n < -IONEM 
-mént < -MENTUM 
-O6n < -ONEM 

-Or <-OREM 

-tori < -TORIUM 


single case of an activity 
result of an activity 
person or object 


result 


collective 
agent 


instrument 
abstract 
single case of an activity 


agent 


abstract 
collective 

person 

result of a process 
place 


netada ‘cleaning’ 
segadura ‘sawing’ 
scrivant ‘scribe’ 
fumént ‘steam’ 
fitanza ‘rent’ 


magnaria ‘illegal profits’ 
cazzador ‘hunter’ 
cernidora ‘female sorter’ 
spazzadora ‘broom’ 
providenza ‘providence’ 
stremida ‘scare’ 

bevuda ‘drink’ 

balarin (male) dancer’ 
balarina ‘(female) dancer’ 
ripetizzion ‘repetition’ 
nutrimént ‘food’ 

magnon big eater’ 

brusér ‘burning sensation’ 
purgatori ‘purgatory’ 





The suffixes -ida, -ida (1b) and -uda (1c), which derive from 2nd and 3rd 
conjugation verbs and are less frequently attested than -ada, also form nouns 
expressing single telic cases of an activity: 


b. boida < boir ‘boiling’, cosida < cosir ‘sewing’, dormida < dormir ‘sleep’, 
sortida < sortir ‘joke’, s-ciarida < s-ciarir ‘clearing up (for weather)’ 


c. pianzuda < pianzer ‘cry’, bevuda < béver ‘drink’ 


Nouns presenting -dura express the result of an action: 


(2) cosidura < cosir ‘seam’, fassadura < fassar ‘bandage’, limadura < limar ‘fil- 
ing powder’, rassadura < rassar ‘scratch’, scotadura < scotar ‘burn’ 


A few nouns present the endings -ant/-ént. They refer to persons or objects 
whose function is suggested by the verbal root: 
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(3)  tirant < tirar ‘beam’, fumént <_fumar ‘steam’ 


Although rare, -anza/-énza are typical suffixes that CT uses to express proper- 
ties or results of an action:® 


(4) missianza < missiar ‘something mixed’, perdonanza < perdonar ‘forgive- 
ness’, vigilanza < vigilar ‘watch’, providénza < provéder ‘providence’ 


The suffix -aria is not frequent. When it does occur, it forms a collective noun, 
with a figurative meaning and a negative connotation, referring to a situation 
which provokes a strong negative feeling: 


(5) magnaria < magnar ‘situation where private—often illegal—interests 
prevail’, reghelaria < reghelar ‘confusion, mess’, stomegaria < stomegar 
‘revolting situation’ 


The suffix -dér is commonly used to refer to both a masculine agent (see (6a)) 
and an instrument (see (6b)): 


(6) a. batidor < bater ‘thresher’, bestemiador < bestemiar ‘swearer’, sbianche- 
giador < sbianchegiar ‘painter’, caciadér < caciar ‘hunter’, coridér < 
corer ‘runner’, regidor < réger ‘governer’, sonador < sonar ‘player’, stize- 
gador < stizegar ‘teaser’, zapador < zapar ‘hoer’ 

b. boidor < boir ‘boiler’, sguazador < sguazar ‘watering can’, rador < rader 
‘shaver’, coidor < coir ‘instrument used to collect fruit’, pestador < pestar 


‘grape press’ 


The less frequent corresponding feminine suffix -déra refers either to instru- 
ments (6c) or to feminine agents. It corresponds to the Latin suffix -TRICEM, 
which in CT is not maintained (6d): 


c. magnadora < magnar ‘trough’, andadora < nar ‘bridge conducting to 
the farmyard’, sbalanzadéra < sbalanzar ‘swing’, cargadéra < cargar 
‘elevated level to load a cart’, cosidéra < cosir ‘sewing machine’, porta- 
dora < portar ‘hinge’, sonadora < sonar ‘accordion’ 


8 The existence of CT loanwords such as faulénza < German faulenzen ‘idleness’ confirms the 
productivity of the suffix -énza. 
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d. cernidéra < cérner ‘woman who separates fruits depending on their size 
for the market’, cosidéra < cosir ‘seamstress’ 


Deverbal nouns ending in -in, -ina refer to male or female agents. Some of them 
are formed with the interfix (-er-): 


(7) spazzin < spazzar ‘street sweeper’, canterina < cantar ‘girl who usually 
sings, balerin < balar ‘dancer’ 


The suffix -idn is relatively common. In CT it is found in a certain number of 
loanwords taken from Italian abstract nouns ending in—idne (8a). In some 
cases they correspond to abstract nouns that derive from a pronominal verb, 
which present a different suffix in Italian (8b): 


(8) a. impression < It. impressione ‘impression, passién < It. passione ‘passion, 
procession < It. processione ‘procession’ 

b. cambiazzion < cambiarse ‘change’, It. ‘cambiamento’, cargazzion < car- 
garse ‘indigestion’ It. lit. ‘caricamento’, pentizzidn < pentirse ‘regret’ It. 
‘pentimento’, promission < prométerse ‘engagement It. ‘promessa, sal- 
vagion < salvarse ‘salvation’ It. ‘salvezza’ 


Some CT nouns ending in -mént have an abstract meaning: most of them are 
loanwords from Italian (ga). 


(9) a. ardimént ‘courage’, aumént ‘growing’, documént ‘document’, fondamént 
‘foundation’, testamént ‘will’ 


Only few nouns in -mént derive from a dialectal verb; they suggest a collective 
interpretation (gb): 


b. sonamént < sonar ‘resound’, brigolamént < brigolar ‘mass’, pestola- 
mént < pestolar ‘many people moving together’, empastamént < em- 
pastar ‘dough’, ordimént < ordir ‘warped’, stiramént < tirar ‘stretch- 


) 


ing 


The suffix -6n combined with a verbal root is common in CT where it refers 
to people who are characterised by their frequent performance of the action, 
often negatively connotated, that is expressed by the verb (see examples in 
10a). 
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(10) a. frignon < frignar ‘person who complains frequently’, desmentegon < 
desmentegar ‘person who often forgets things’, babdn < babar ‘person 
who talks a lot’, brontolon < brontolar ‘person who grumbles continu- 
ously’ 


Other nouns with the same suffix refer to the result or goal of the action 
expressed by the verbal root: 


b. becdén < becar ‘puncture’, beverén < béver ‘mash’, sponzén < spénzer 
‘puncture’, strucoén < strucar ‘grip’, zacon < zacar ‘bite’, mordén < morder 
‘bite’, rudol6n < rudolar ‘tumble’ 


The suffix -tori refers to a place where a certain action is performed, literally or 
figuratively: 


(11) mortori < morir lit. ‘to die’, fig. ‘place without movement, sounds, energy’, 
ghinociatori < ghinociarse ‘kneeling stool’, gomitori < gomitar ‘to vomit’, 
fig. ‘repellent place’, scritori < scriver ‘desk’ 


2.2.2 De-nominal Nouns 
The suffixes used in CT for de-nominal nouns are listed in Table 13. For each 
morpheme one example and a general meaning (such as person, instrument, 
place, concrete object, abstract object, collective, action noun) are provid- 
ed. 

When the suffix -ada occurs with a nominal base, it produces a variety of 
meanings. The derived noun can refer to: a) a blow with the object expressed 
by the base (12a); b) a sudden meteorological event (12b); c) the sudden move- 


ment of a body part (12c); d) a negative action (12d); e) a quantity (12e); f) other 
(12f):9 


(12) a. sbadilada < badil ‘blow with a shovel, sficonada < ficén ‘blow with 
a pointed stick’, spironada < piréna ‘blow with a fork’, uciada < ucia 
‘stitch’, zucada < zuca ‘head blow’, scopelada < scopéla ‘strong smack’, 
scornada < corno lit. ‘blow with (an animal’s) horns’; fig. ‘failure’ 
b. brumada < bruma ‘fog’, refolada < réfol ‘gust of wind’, giazzada < giaz 
‘frost’, tompestada < tompésta ‘tempest’, tonada < ton lit. ‘thunder’; 
‘strong blow’, 


g Rainer (2004: 253). 
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TABLE 13 


CHAPTER 2 


Nominal suffixes in CT for de-nominal nouns 








CT suffix < Latin suffix Meaning Example 

-ada < -ATAM blow peada ‘kick’ 
measure cuciarada ‘spoonful’ 

-am < -AMEN collective foiam ‘leaves’ 

-an < -ANUM person vilan ‘peasant’ 

-, -ard < -ARIUM, -ARIAM __ person montanar ‘highlander’ 
fruit plant pomar ‘apple tree’ 
object calamar ‘inkwell’ 

-aria < -ARIAM collective becaria ‘meat shop’ 


-éssax< -ISSA 


person (woman) 


baronéssa ‘baroness’ 


personification ventéssa ‘sirocco’ 
-iér, -iéra <-[EREM, -IERAM _ agent cameriér ‘waiter’ 
cameriéra ‘maid’ 
place/container —_ tabachiéra ‘tobacco tin’ 
-in, -ina < -INUM, -INAM agent postin ‘postman’ 
postina ‘postwomar’ 
ethnic trentin, trentina ‘from Trento/from 
Trentino’ 
-ista < -ISTAM person autista ‘driver’ 
-mént < -MENTUM collective casamént ‘housing block’ 
-ménta < -MENTA collective feraménta ‘hardware’ 
-6n < -ONEM person compagnon ‘person who likes 


company’ 





c. sboconada < bocén ‘bite’, scapelada < capél ‘doffing a hat to greet some- 
one’, sorsada < sérs ‘sip’, spirada < spir ‘breath’, ociada < dcio ‘look’, on- 
giada < 6ngia ‘scratch’ 

. asenada < asen lit. ‘donkey’; ‘unreasonable action’, cazzada < cazzo lit. 
‘dick’; ‘bull-shit’, spressolada < préssa ‘something finished in a hurry’, 
gigiada < Gigio lit. ‘action typical of Gigio’, ‘ridicolous action’, caliarada 
< caliar lit. ‘product typical of a shoemaker’; ‘something badly made’ 
vacada < vaca lit. ‘something typical of a cow’; ‘something badly done’, 
porcada < porco lit. ‘something typical of a pig’; ‘something badly done’ 

. sbadilada < badil ‘a shovelful’, spironada < piréna ‘a forkful’ 

panada < pan ‘dish prepared with bread’, peverada < péver ‘dish pre- 

pared with pepper’ 
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The (few) nouns that present the suffix -am refer to a homogeneous set of 
objects, animals or individuals: 


(13) bestiam < béstia ‘cattle’, legnam < légna ‘wood’, refudam < refudot ‘waste’ 


The suffix -an occurs in nouns that refer to people who are being characterized 
by whatever the lexical root expresses. Cicilian, meaning Italian language, is the 
only exception:!° 


(14) capelan < capél ‘chaplain’, ciarlatan < ciarla ‘barker’, paesan < paés ‘coun- 
tryman’, talian < Italia Ttalian’, vilan < vila ‘peasant’, cicilian < Cicilia lit. 
‘Sicilian’ ‘Italian language’ 


Nouns ending in -dr usually refer to professions (15a); the equivalent suffix 
for the feminine is -ara (15b)). Both these suffixes can be used for trees (15¢).!2 
Finally, a few nouns refer to places containing the object expressed by the nom- 
inal root (15d): 


(15) a. becar < béch ‘butcher’, bandar < banda ‘player in a band’, borar < béra 
‘timber’, botar < bét ‘cooper’, brentar < brénta ‘bucket builder’, caorar 
< caora ‘goats man’, carbonar < carbén ‘coalman, cestar < cést ‘basket- 
maker’, ferar < fer ‘smith’, malgar < malga ‘man who works in an alpine 
stable’, molinar < molin ‘miller’, strazzar < strazza ‘rag merchant’, scolar 
< scola ‘pupil’, ombrelar < ombréla ‘umbrella-maker’ 

b. malgara < malga ‘woman who works in an alpine stable’, scolara < 
scola ‘girl who attends a school, pupil’, filandara < filanda ‘woman who 
works in a textile mill’ 

c. bisar < bisi ‘pea plant’, brugnar o brugnara < brugna ‘prune tree’, noselar 
< noséla ‘hazelnut tree’, nespolar < néspola ‘medlar’, morar < méra 
‘blackberry bush’, figar < figo ‘fig tree’, fasolar < fasol ‘bean plant’, 
codognar < codogna ‘quince tree’, castagnar < castagna ‘chestnut tree’, 
perar o perara < péra ‘pear tree’, persegar < peérsech ‘peach tree’, pomar 
< pom ‘apple tree’, biancara < bianco lit. ‘white tree’ ‘sorb’, nogar 0 nog- 
ara < nos ‘nut tree’ 


10 —- Groff (1955). 

11 A few forms that denote a profession (tisler ‘wood-worker’, pinter ‘cooper ) only used by old 
speakers are Tyrolean loanwords; on other loanwords referring to professions and attested 
in Trentino anthroponomy, see Cordin (2017). 

12 Tree nouns may also present the feminine suffix -ara. 
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d. bespar < béspa ‘wasps’ nest’, calamar < It. calamaio ‘inkwell,, seciar < 
sécio ‘wash basin’ 


Three main meanings are associated with the suffix -aria: a place character- 
ized by the presence of the object/person expressed by the nominal root (16a); 
a negatively connoted group of persons—sometimes objects—(16b); an action 
connoted by a negative figurative interpretation of the object/person expressed 
in the verbal root (16c): 


(16) a. becaria < béch ‘butcher shop’, ostaria < oste ‘tavern’, spezziaria < spézzia 
‘spice shop’, ragnaria < ragn ‘place with many spiders’ 

b. strazzaria < strazza ‘many rags together’, mularia < mulo!3 ‘group of 
boys’, pitocaria < pitoco ‘group of beggars’, scagnaria < cagn ‘group of 
sneaky people’ 

c. remengaria < reméngo fig. ‘place for wretched people’, rugantaria < rug- 
ant fig. ‘place for pigs’, sporcaria < sporch ‘dirty place’, fig. ‘something 
badly done’ 


The suffix -éssa is used to refer to a female human agent:!+ 


(17) badéssa < badia ‘abbess’, comandaréssa < comandar ‘bossy woman’, con- 
téssa < conte ‘countess’, baronéssa < barén ‘baronesse’ 


Many nouns referring to human agents present the suffixes -iér, -iéra (18a—b): 


(18) a. cameriér < camera ‘waiter’, cantiniér < cantina ‘worker in a wine cellar’, 
finanziér < finanza ‘customs officer’, cassiér < cassa ‘cashier’, consiliér < 
consilio ‘counselor’, contrabandiér < contrabando ‘smuggler’, pompiér < 
pompa ‘fireman’, magaziniér < magazin ‘warehouse worker’ infermiér < 
It. infermiere ‘male nurse’ 
b. cameriéra < camera ‘maid’, cassiéra < cassa ‘female cashier’, infermiéra 
< It. infermiere ‘female nurse’ 


13. Mulo ‘ragazzo’ (‘boy’) is attested in Tissot (1976) for the Primiero dialect. The term, 
however, is also used in other Trentino areas, and in other regions (e.g. in the Trieste dia- 
lect), at least as a root for derived nouns. 

14 Ventéssa < vent ‘sirocco’ is the only case attested in the ALTR in which the suffix -éssa is 
used to refer to a feminine non-human noun. 
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The suffix -iéra can also refer to a place in which something is contained (the 
particular object is indicated by the lexical root): 


c. supiéra < supa ‘soup tureen’, tabachiéra < tabach ‘tobacco tin’ 


The suffixes -in/-ina indicate profession (19a), or geographical origin. Several 
ethnic nouns in CT present this ending (1gb):!5 


(19) a. contadin < contado ‘(male) peasant’, contadina < contado ‘peasant 
woman), postin < posta ‘post man’, postina < posta ‘post woman’ 
b. vicentin ‘person from Vicenza’, feltrin ‘person from Feltre’, bolzanin ‘per- 
son from Bolzano’ 


The suffix -ista is rare in CT, and is only found in a few nouns, which indicate 
an agent: 


(20) balista < bala ‘liar’, artista < arte ‘artist’, bandista < Engl. band ‘player in a 
band’ 


Only a handful of nouns end in -mént (21a) or -ménta (21b). Their interpretation 
is collective: 


(21) a. casamént < casa ‘housing block’ 
b. feraménta < fer ‘metal-ware’, filaménta < fil ‘fibre’, vestiménta < vesti 
‘clothes’ 


The suffix -én combined with a nominal root is quite common and express- 
ive in CT. It suggests: a) a person characterized by the possess of whatever is 
expressed by the nominal root, or by qualities associated with the nominal root 
(22a); b) a big object or a big animal (22b): 


(22) a. asendn < asen ‘person who behaves like a donkey’, bafén < bafi ‘per- 
son who has an impressive moustache’, barbén < barba ‘person who 
has an impressive beard’ or fig. ‘homeless’, smargelén < smargéla ‘snotty 
kid’, pagnocén < pagnoca lit. ‘type of bread’ fig. ‘very quiet person’, slen- 
guazon < léngua ‘person who gossips’ 


15 Many local toponyms and surnames present this suffix (see Cordin 2017). 
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b. adn < ao ‘male bee’, bacheton < bachét ‘sticky twig for catching birds’, 
bandon < banda ‘large tin container’, balén < bala ‘big ball’ or ‘binge’, 
sberlon < sberla ‘hard slap’, bozz6n < bozza ‘big bottle’, formentén < for- 
meént ‘corn’, giaron < giara ‘gravel slope’, sgrifon < sgrif ‘scratch’, moscén 
< mésca ‘big fly’, zesén < zésa ‘big bush’ 


2.2.3 De-adjectival Nouns 
Table 14 presents the suffixes used to form de-adjectival nouns. For each morph- 
eme one example and a general meaning (such as person, instrument, place, 
concrete object, abstract object, collective, action noun) are provided. 

Very few nouns end in -ézza: they are all abstract, just like their Italian equi- 
valents (23):!6 


(23) altézza < alt ‘height’, belézza < béel ‘beauty’, brutézza < brut ‘ugliness’, con- 
tentézza < content ‘happiness’, gentilézza < gentile ‘politeness’, strachézza 
< strach ‘tiredness’ 


The suffix -ita occurs in a few abstract nouns that have the same ending in 
Italian (24a), but it also occurs in other abstract nouns that have a different 
ending in Italian (24b): 


(24) a. carita < caro ‘charity’, umidita < umit ‘humidity’, verita < véro ‘truth’ 
b. strachita < strach It. stanchezza ‘tiredness, matita < mat It. pazzia ‘mad- 
ness’), fondita < font It. profondita ‘depth’, qualita < egual It. eguaglianza 
‘equality’ 


Very few abstract nouns, probably loanwords from Italian, end in -izzia: 
(25) avarizzia ‘stinginess’, primizzia ‘early produce’ 


De-adjectival nouns ending in -dn are frequent: they generally refer to people 
characterized by a particular quality: 


(26) laorentén < laorént ‘slogger’, dormenzon < dormenza ‘sleepyhead’, sgionfén 
< sgionf ‘greedy’, gosén < gos ‘greedy person’, slandron < slandra ‘slacker’, 
pelandron < pelandra ‘slacker’, sdravelén < sdravéla ‘careless person’, 
slonghignon < lénch ‘tall person’ 


16 At least one CT noun, however, is formed with the suffix -ézza, whereas the Italian equi- 
valent ends in -ita: fondézza < font ‘depth’. 
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TABLE 14 Nominal suffixes in CT for de-adjectival nouns 





CT suffix < Latin suffix Meaning Example 





-€22a < -ITIAM abstract _—_ligerézza ‘light- 
ness’ 

-ita < -ITA(TEM) abstract - umidita ‘humidity’ 
matita ‘madness’ 

-izzia < -ITIAM abstract — giustizzia ‘justice’ 

-6n <-ONEM person pigron ‘lazy bones’ 





Summarizing the patterns exemplified in §§ 2.2.1, 2.2.2, 2.2.3 we see that in 

CT: 

a) the most frequent nominal suffixes are those referring to activities (-ada), 
objects (-déra, -dn), places/containers (-ar, -aria) and people (-d6r, -déra, 
-in, -ina, -6n); 

b) various suffixes that refer to abstract nouns are attested: they usually 
occur in nouns that are probably Italian loanwords (umidita, It. umidita 
‘humidity’, altézza, It. altezza ‘height’, procession, It. processione ‘proces- 
sion, avarizzia, It. avarizia ‘greed’), although in some cases they also occur 
in nouns that have a different suffix in Italian (fondézza, It. profondita 
‘depth’, promission, It. promessa ‘promise’); 

c) some suffixes, in particular -ar, -aria, -ada, are polysemous; 

d) the morphological structure of derived nouns is relatively simple: no 
double derivation suffix has been attested. 


2.3 Evaluative Morphology 


In CT the augmentative suffix is -dn. The same suffix occurs with deverbal 
nouns (§ 2.2, ex. (10a—b)), denominal nouns (§ 2.2, ex. (22a—b)) and deadjectival 
nouns (§ 2.2, ex. (26)).!” As the examples show, the suffix -dn occurs with both 


17. However, we distinguish the suffix -dn in this paragraph from the suffix -dn described in 
§ 2.2. As a matter of fact, although connected to an augmentative interpretation, the suf- 
fix -dn in the examples given in § 2.2 always refers to a person, who is characterized by a 
specific quality suggested by a nominal, or verbal or adjectival root. This is not the case 
with the evaluative -dn, which we present in this section. 
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feminine and masculine nouns; the equivalent feminine -dna is less common. 
Moreover, augmented feminine nouns usually take the masculine gender: 


(27) laféver > elfeverén ‘high temperature/fever’, la forbes > el forbeson ‘big scis- 
sors, la slépa > el slepon ‘hard slap’, la maia > el maién ‘jumper’, la pataca 
> el patacon ‘big decoration’ 


The pejorative suffix is -ac’, more frequently -az. It often suggests strength, 

referring to a negatively connoted person or object. The feminine form is 

A220: 

(28) formentac' ‘corn’, pedac' ‘sediment’, tempac' ‘bad weather’, urlac' ‘strong 
cry’, ventac' ‘strong wind, afaraz ‘bad deal’, omendaz ‘big, strong man’, cade- 
naz ‘heavy chain’, cortelaz ‘big knife’, donazza ‘bad woman’ 


Only one case is attested in which two different suffixes—the augmentative dn 
+ the pejorative -ac'"—co-occur: 


(29) cantonac’ ‘loud and out-of-tune singing’!® 


Five suffixes are used in CT to express diminutive forms.!9 They are -él, -éla 
(examples in (30)), -6t, -ota (examples in (31)), -at, -ata (examples in (32)), -ét/ 
-éto, -éta (examples in (33)). Diminutives -in, -ina (34) are also attested: 


(30) asnél < asen ‘little donkey’, bandéla < banda ‘thin metal sheet’, cordéla < 
corda ‘thin rope’, zatéla < zata ‘little paw’ 


(31) afarot < afar lit. ‘small deal’; fig, ‘little thing’, balota < bala ‘small ball’, stalot 
< stala ‘small stable’, casot < casa ‘hut’, scopelot < scopéla ‘little slap’ 


(32) busata < busa ‘little hole’, orsat < érs ‘little bear’, pezzat < péz ‘little bit’ 


(33) bafét < baf ‘person with a moustache’, popéta < popa ‘little girl’, cameréta 
< camera ‘small room’, porét < por ‘poor man’, celét < cél ‘bucket’, panét < 
pan ‘little piece of bread’ 


18 Aneggi (1984). 
19 We find only one attestation of the diminutive suffix -uz—scanaluz ‘throat’. 
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(34) popin < popo ‘little boy’, taolin < taol ‘table’, codin < céa ‘little tail’, beretina 
> beréta ‘little hat’, peadina < peada ‘little kick’ 


Two different diminutive suffixes can also occur together. Different combina- 
tions are attested: -e/+-in, -ol+-in, -ot+-in, -et+-in, -ar+-in, -ar+-eél, -el+-ot: 


(35) zestelin < zésto ‘small basket’, gatolin < gat ‘little cat’, panciarin < pan- 
cia/panza ‘small bell’, stradarél < strada ‘little road, porzelot < porch ‘young 
pig’, casotin < casa ‘little house, caretin < car ‘small cart’ 


2.4 Nominal Derivational Prefixes 


In CT most prefixed nouns are loanwords from Italian, such as those in (36a), 
which present the prefix a-: 


(36) a. abocamént < It. abboccamento ‘first meeting’, acdnt < It. acconto ‘ac- 
count’, avocat < It. avvocato ‘lawyer’, assensién < It. ascensione ‘ascent’, 


atestat < It. attestato ‘certification’ 


Few examples, however, show the same prefix a- with roots that, in Italian, have 
either a different, or no, prefix (36b): 


b. avantagio < It. vantaggio ‘advantage’, azzideént < It. incidente ‘accident’ 


Only few prefixes, listed in Table 15, are found in originally dialectal words.”° 
Further examples with the prefixes con-, com-, co- are: 


(37) compare < pare ‘goodfather’, companadech < pan ‘sandwich filling’, comu- 
nin < unién ‘communion’ 


A few nouns presenting the prefix des- are antonyms of the same nouns without 
the prefix: 


(38) desgrazzia < grazzia ‘adversity’, desobediénza < obediénza ‘disobedience’, 
despiazzér < piazzér ‘sorrow’ 


20 For acomparison with verbal prefixes, see § 7.4.2. 
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TABLE 15 Nominal prefixes in CT 








Prefix Meaning Example 

con-/co- < CON- union comare ‘godmother’ 

des- < DIS-, DE+EX- origin desmontegada ‘return from the 
mountain pasture’ 

en-, em- < IN- motion or change embotonada ‘tangle’ 

re- < RE- back direction rebalton ‘chaos’ 

S- < EX-, DIS-, DE+EX- _ intensive slusor ‘sparkle’ 





The prefixs en-/em- occur frequently in denominal or deverbal nouns end- 
ing with the suffixes -ada or -6n: 


(39) embroiada < embroiar ‘tangle’, embotida < embotir ‘quilt’, embriagén < 
embriagar ‘drunk’, enferiada < fer ‘iron grating’, engropada < engropar 
‘lump in the throat’, ensolada < sé! ‘sunburn’, envedriada < védro ‘glass 
facade’ 


The prefix re- occurs in a certain number of nouns deriving from verbs prefixed 
with re- and suggests repetition or backward movement: 


(40) rebalta < rebaltar ‘flap’, refil < refilar ‘filing’, remenada < remenar ‘blows’, 
remission < reméter ‘remission’, repezzada < repezzar ‘mend, retdi < retaiar 
‘cut out’, revendarole < rivénder ‘women who sell fruit and vegetables’, 
revoltin < revoltar ‘hem’ 


The most frequent prefix in CT is s-, mainly used as an intensive morpheme for 
derived denominal and deverbal nouns (41a):24 


(41) a. scagazzo < cagar ‘shit’, scagnaria < cagn ‘din’, scaldana < calt ‘warm, 
scarampana < carampana ‘old biddy’, scartabél < carta ‘booklet’, scar- 
toc < carta ‘cone’, scavezz6n < cavézza ‘head-collar’, sfacendér < facénda 
‘middle man’, sfadigada <_fadiga ‘effort’, scornada < corno ‘failure, or a 
blow with horns’, sfiamada < fiama ‘blaze’, sflagél < flagél ‘plague’, sfre- 
gon < fregar ‘line’, slavaz < lavar ‘heavy shower’ 


21 The same prefix s- is also frequent with verbs; see § 7.4.2. 
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TABLE 16 _ Prefixoids for nouns in CT 





Prefixoid Meaning Example 





contr- < CONTRA opposition to N contradot ‘dowry brought by a widower to 
his new bride’ 
sora-<SUPRA location over/aboveN _ soravia ‘excess’ 
sot-<SUBTUS location under/belowN sotopént ‘internal seam’ 
stra-< EXTRA location outside N stracul ‘the most tender part of a veal 
or fig. extraordinary calf’s thigh’ 





However, some nouns beginning with a consonant present the prefix s- with 
no apparent change of meaning (41b): 


b. scanaluz < canaluz ‘throat’, scaorés < caorés ‘redstart’, scufia < cufia 
‘bonnet, schiribiz < ghiribiz ‘oddity’, sfoi < foi ‘piece of paper’, sfidnda 
< fiénda ‘sling’, sforzel < forzél ‘pheasant’ 


CT also presents a certain number of prefixoids, i.e. prepositions with a pre- 

cise lexical meaning referring to a location in space or to a figurative position, 

which act as prefixes. The prefixoids attested in CT are listed in Table 16. 
Other examples of nouns presenting these prefixoids are provided in (42 a— 


d): 


(42) a. contrabando < bando ‘contraband, contrabas < bas ‘double bass’ 

b. sorafil < fil ‘seam’, soranom < nom ‘nick name’, sorads < 0s ‘callus’, sora- 
pont < pont ‘seam’ 

c. sotopé < pé ‘insole’, sotoscrit < scrit ‘undersigned’, sotovésta < vésta 
‘pettycoat’ 

d. strafam < fam ‘starvation’, stracul < cul ‘thigh’, straordenari < ordenari 
‘extra-ordinary work’, strapassin < passar ‘bolt, stravént < vent ‘gust of 
wind’ 


2.5 Compound and Phrasal Nouns 


Several combinations occur in CT nominal compounds. One of the most com- 
mon types is formed by a transitive verb in a form corresponding to that of a 
verbal theme, followed by a noun, which is its object (43): 
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(43) cavadenti < cava ‘take away’ + dénti ‘teeth’ ‘dentist’, cavadci < cava ‘take 
away’ + Oci ‘eyes’ ‘dragonfly’, cavasuri < cava ‘take away’ + suri ‘corks’ ‘cork- 
screw’, pasaman < pasa ‘pass’ + man ‘hand’ ‘handrail’ or ‘ribbon’, stran- 
golapreti < strangola ‘strangle’ + préti ‘priests’ ‘kind of gnocchi’, sugaman < 
suga ‘dry’ + man ‘hand’ ‘hand towel’, scondiléver < scéndi ‘hide’ + léver ‘hare’ 
‘hide and seek’, slargaloche < slarga ‘enlarge’ + loche ‘puddles’ ‘person 
who tends to exaggerate’, scorlapéri < scérla ‘beat’+ péri ‘pears’ ‘silly and 
unstable person’, feracavai < féra ‘shoe an animal’ + cavai ‘horses’ ‘black- 
smith’, stracadenti < straca ‘tire’ + dénti ‘teeth’ ‘hard biscuits’, portauce < 
porta ‘hold’ + uce ‘needles’ ‘needle-holder’, baticor < bati ‘beat’ + cor ‘heart’ 
‘pounding heart’ 


Nominal compounds formed by an adjective followed by a noun (44a) or by a 
noun followed by an adjective (44b) are quite frequent, in particular with the 
adjectives mal/mala ‘bad’, bon/bona (good). The adjective always agrees with 
the noun: 


(44) a. malaparada < mata ‘bad’ + parada ‘situation’ ‘difficult situation’, brut 
mal < brut ‘bad’ + mal ‘sickness’ ‘epilepsy’, malagrazia < mata ‘bad’ 
+ grazia ‘grace’ ‘impoliteness, bonaman < bona ‘good’ + man ‘hand’ 
‘tip, bonodér < bon ‘good’ + odor ‘smell’ ‘fragrance’, bontémp < bon 
‘good’ + témp ‘time’ ‘good times’, poranima < por ‘poor’ + anima ‘soul’ 
‘poor man/woman/boy/girl’, por ladr < por ‘poor’ + ladr ‘work’ ‘poor 
man/woman/boy/girl’ 

b. maria orba < Maria + orba ‘blind’ ‘blind person, basini amari < basini 
‘little kisses’ + amari ‘bitter’ ‘amaretti’, gili mati < gili ‘lilies’ + mati ‘mad’ 
‘crocus’, érba zalda < érba ‘grass’ + zalda ‘yellow’ ‘osyris, a kind of grass’, 
érba mora < érba ‘grass’ + mora ‘brown’ ‘black nightshade, a kind of 
grass’, carne grevada < carne ‘flesh’ + grevada ‘heavy’ ‘cramps, car grant 
< car ‘cart’ + grant ‘big’ ‘Big Dipper’, car piciol < car ‘cart’ + piciol ‘little’ 
‘Little Dipper’, carta sugante < carta ‘paper’ + sugante ‘drying’ ‘blotting 
paper’, castagne mate < castagne ‘chestnuts’ + mate ‘mad’ ‘horse chest- 
nuts’, mont sant < mont ‘mount’ + sant ‘saint’ ‘Holy Mount, tdss caina < 
toss ‘cough’ + caina ‘canine’ ‘whooping cough’, aqua santa < aqua ‘water’ 
+ santa ‘saint’ ‘holy water’. 


Nominal compounds composed of two juxtaposed nouns are also attested in 
CT, although they are less frequent than in Italian.2* As a matter of fact, many 


22 Some CTN+N compounds are loanwords from Italian (such as taramot or teremot ‘earth- 
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Italian N+N compounds require, in CT, a preposition between the two nouns 
(see examples (46) and (47)), or are expressed by a non-compound noun: for 
instance, the Italian compound ferrovia in CT becomes ferata (< via ferata). 
When a N+N compound occurs in CT, its head (deteminatum) is always on the 
left, as the examples in (45a) show: 


(45) a. capostazzion < capo ‘master’ + stazzion ‘station’ ‘station master’, capo- 
comun < capo ‘master’ + comun ‘municipality’ ‘mayor’? érba spagna < 
erba ‘grass’ + spagna ‘Spain’ ‘kind of medical grass’, érba striga < érba 
‘grass’ + striga ‘witch’ ‘snapdragon’, érba trinita < érba ‘grass’ + trinita 
‘trinity’ ‘anemone’, bissaboa < bissa ‘snake’ + boa ‘boa’ ‘zigzag’ 


Interestingly, some nominal compounds in CT are loanwords from the Tyrolean 
dialect. Their form has always been phonologically adapted to the Romance 
dialect, and one of the two nouns may occur in the Romance dialectal form. 
The structure of the compound, however, generally maintains the typical Ger- 
man order of compounds (but the accent moves to the right side of the com- 
pound), showing the head (determinatum) on the right-hand side of the word 


(45b): 


b. prossach < Tyr. Brout + sach lit. ‘bread pack’ ‘backpack’, aisenponer < 
Tyr. aisenbohner ‘railway workers’, crosnobol < Tyr. Kraizschnobl ‘cross- 
bill’, slambrot ‘mixed, ugly idiom, which is difficult to understand’2*+ 


As examples (41-43) show, nominal compounds formed by combining two 
words (N+N, V+N, A+N, N+A) are quite frequent in CT. However, the most com- 
mon combination of words into a single lexical unit in this dialect uses the pre- 
positions de and da, thus creating phrasal nouns.25 The head (determinatum) 


quake’). Some other loanwords from Italian present the combination semi-word + semi- 
word or semi-word + word (television ‘television’, fotografia ‘picture’). 

23. This compound is a calque modelled on the German Biirgermeister. 

24 Two etymologies have been proposed for this compound. The oldest one derives this 
word from Tyr. Schlamm ‘mud’ + Brot ‘bread’ ‘dirty bread’ (see Coletti, Cordin & Zamboni 
1995). Amore recent hypothesis—proposed by Alessandro Parenti (personal communica- 
tion)—derives the compound from Germ. Land ‘region’ + (ge)sprocht (variant of gespro- 
chen) ‘spoken’ ‘regional idiom. 

25 Onlya few prepositional compounds of the form ‘N a N’ and ‘Nen N’ are attested, such as 
ganci a rebaltin lit. ‘hooks at rivet’ ‘rivet hooks for shoes’, foto a colori ‘colour photo’, camisa 
a quadri ‘checked shirt’, caga ‘n braghe lit. ‘shit in pants’, fig. ‘frightening person’. 
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always precedes the PP (determinans). The preposition de is more frequent 
than da:*° it occurs either with a definite article (46a) or without one (46b):27 


(46) a. sdcio dela bira < socio ‘partner’ + bira ‘beer’ ‘buddy-buddy’, socio del 
trivelin < socio ‘partner’ + trivelin ‘little drill’ ‘buddy-buddy’, botén dela 
gudazza < botén ‘button’ + gudazza ‘godmother’ ‘belly button’, busa dela 
grassa < busa ‘hole’ + grassa ‘manure’ ‘manure pit’, cervelét del dé < 
cervelét ‘little brain’ + dé ‘finger’ ‘fingertip’, érba dei pidci < érba ‘grass’ + 
pioci ‘lice’ ‘sort of grass’, col del pé < col ‘hill’ + pe ‘foot’ ‘ankle’, téla del lat 
< téla ‘canvas’ + lat ‘milk’ ‘cream’, déenti de la forca < dénti ‘teeth’ + forca 
‘hayfork’ ‘prongs’ 

b. pél de galina < pél ‘skin’ + galina ‘chicken’ ‘gooseflesh’, ciate de galina < 
ciate ‘paws’ + galina ‘chicken’ ‘wrinkles around the eyes’, ciate de drs < 
ciate ‘paws’ + ors ‘bear’ ‘type of mushroom’, bale de néu < bale ‘balls’ + 
néu ‘snow’ ‘snow balls’, fidr de fich < fidr ‘flower’ + fich ‘fig’ ‘fig flower’, 
frate de zérca < frate ‘brother’ + zérca ‘begging’ ‘begging brother’, ciara 
de Go < ciara ‘white’ + Go ‘ege’ ‘egg white’, dénti de cagn < dénti ‘teeth’ + 
cagn ‘dog’ ‘dandelion’ 


The preposition da followed by the article (47a) and without the article (47b) 
occurs frequently in this type of phrasal noun.?® It expresses a distinctive char- 
acteristic, or specialisation, or purpose, of the preceding noun. Moreover, da 
+N can function as an adjective. In most of these cases Italian would use the 
preposition di or per.”9 


(47) a. érba dai pori < érba ‘grass’ + pori ‘leeks’ ‘celandine’, érba da la zopina < 
érba ‘grass’ + zopina ‘little clump’ ‘thyme’, arche dal gran < arche ‘com- 
partments’ + gran ‘wheat’ ‘compartments for storing wheat’, arom dal 
pan < arom ‘room’ + pan ‘bread’ ‘bread rack’, bavi dal lum < bavi ‘insects’ 
+ lum ‘light’ ‘fireflies’, caselin dal lat < caselin ‘little parking place’ + lat 
‘milk’ ‘little milk parking place, fidri dala Madona < fidri ‘flowers’ + 
Madona ‘our Lady’ ‘cornflowers’ 


26 = See § 5.2.3. 

27 When no article occurs, the noun in the PP is neither identified nor classified. When the 
definite article occurs, the noun in the PP refers to a very broad and general class. There- 
fore, the interpretation of nouns occurring after ‘preposition + article’ in these compounds 
and that of nouns occurring after a preposition with no article are very close with respect 
to the determinateness of the noun in the PP. Cf. § 4.1. 

28 See §5.2.3. 

29 ~=—- See § 5.2.3. 
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b. carta da pachi < carta ‘paper’ + pachi ‘packs’ ‘packing paper’, érba da 
gat < érba ‘grass’ + gat ‘cat’ ‘valerian’, érba da om < érba ‘grass’+ 6m ‘man’ 
‘sort of grass’, balini da s-ciop < balini ‘little balls’ + s-cidp ‘rifle’ ‘pellets’ 


Dais the only preposition that can be inserted between a noun and a verb in the 
infinitive; in these cases, the preposition expresses a purpose (N that is used to 
do something), or has the same function as an -able suffix, which never occurs 
in CT.30 


c. légna da arder ‘wood for burning’, aqua da béver ‘drinking water’, scagn 
da ménge ‘milking stool’, gate da pelar lit. ‘cats to skin’, fig. ‘difficult 
tasks’ 


Finally, CT contains some lexical units formed by the conjunction of two nouns, 
as illustrated by the following examples: 


(48) cul e camisa lit. ‘ass and shirt’, fig. ‘strong friendship’, bina e molinel lit. 
‘couple and reel’, ‘nine men’s morris’, cosi e tasi lit. ‘sew and be quiet, fig. 
‘dissembler’, mérda e mé lit. ‘shit and honey’, fig. ‘resentment’, pan e vin 
lit. ‘bread and wine’, ‘wood sorrel’ 


30 = See § 5.2.3. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Noun Phrases: Nouns with Determiners and 
Adjectives 


In this chapter the various determiners and adjectives found in noun phrase 
structures are examined. The first section describes the forms and occurrences 
of the determiners. The CT use of definite determiners is similar to that of 
Italian; one important difference is the obligatory co-occurrence of a definite 
article with proper names in CT (§ 3.1.1). CT indefinite determiners are realized 
in the singular (§ 3.1.2). Partitive articles present a null form, and a de + article 
form, but in some contexts they can also occur as definite articles. In § 3.1.3 the 
appropriate contexts for the three forms are presented. 

The second section of the chapter examines the binary demonstrative sys- 
tem of CT: in § 3.2.1 reduced (sto N ‘this N’, quel N ‘that N’) and composed forms 
(sto N chi ‘this N here’, quel N li ‘that N there’) for distal and proximal demon- 
stratives are illustrated; in particular, in § 3.2.2 the co-occurrence of demon- 
stratives and deictic adverbs is discussed. 

The third section deals with CT possessive adjectives. § 3.3.1 illustrates their 
forms and possible orders in relation to the noun they are qualifying. 
§ 3.3.2 describes their co-occurrence with determiners (/a me bici ‘the my bike’ 
‘my bike’), genitives (el so fradel del Paolo ‘the his brother of the Paolo’ ‘Paolo’s 
brother’), and quantifiers (tanti me amizzi ‘many my friends’ ‘many of my 
friends’). 

The fourth section covers quantified NPs, i.e. those which contain an expres- 
sion with the particular property of non-unique reference. In § 3.4.1 quanti- 
fied NPs are divided into four syntactic types: universals, numerals, negatives, 
and indefinites; each group presents a different co-occurrence of quantifiers, 
determiners and nouns. Each of these types is considered separately, in para- 
graphs 3.4.2—3.4.5. §3.4.2 deals with the universal quantified NPs tut + N ‘all 
+N’, tutiddi + N ‘both + N), ogni + N ‘each + N’, and ciascun + N ‘each + N’; 
§ 3.4.3 covers numerals + N; § 3.4.4 presents negative nissun/nissuni + N ‘no 
+ N’ and neanca/gnanca un + N ‘not even one + N’ and, finally, § 3.4.5 illus- 
trates indefinite quantified NPs, such as tant/a/i/e ‘much, ‘a lot of’, ‘many’, 
poch/poca/pochi/poche ‘a little of’ ‘little’ ‘few’, arquanti ‘several’, qualche ‘some’, 
massa ‘too much, too many’, en zerto N, en tal N ‘a certain N’. This section ends 
with some phrases often used in CT instead of a quantifier to specify either 
large or restricted quantities. 
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The interrogative wh- preceding a noun (che, qual, quant) is illustrated in 
§ 3.5.1, the exclamative in § 3.5.2. 

The last section of the chapter deals with adjectives that modify nouns. 
§ 3.6.1 describes their position in the NP (usually post-nominal, although some 
prenominal adjectives are allowed when they are speaker-oriented). The flec- 
tional and derivational morphology of CT adjectives is presented in § 3.6.2 and 
§ 3.6.3 respectively. § 3.6.4 describes the adjectival use of past participles and 
§ 3.6.5 provides some examples of phrases formed by de or (more frequently) 
da +N, often used in CT instead of adjectives. 


3.1 Definite and Indefinite Determiners 


In CT definite and indefinite determiners occur in complementary distribu- 
tion with other prenominal elements, such as demonstrative adjectives (see 
§ 3.2), interrogative and exclamative wh-elements (§§ 3.5), and most quantifi- 
ers (§ 3.4). Definite and indefinite determiners can co-occur with possessives 
(see § 3.3) and with qualitative adjectives (see § 3.6). 


3.1.1 Definite Determiners 
Definite CT determiners are el, f, la, i, le, as illustrated in Table 17. 

The choice between e/// and /a/l depends on the first phoneme of the word 
following the article, / always occurs before a vowel. The masculine singular art- 
icle also takes the / form after the prepositions a ‘to; ‘at’, da ‘from’, ‘by’, de ‘of’, su 
‘on’, n (the reduced form of en ‘in’; the resulting form is nel) and co (the reduced 
form of con ‘with’). 

When a noun refers to something—or someone—the identity of which has 
already been established (either by previous mention, or the communicative 
situation, or within a shared mental encyclopedia), a definite determiner pre- 
cedes it. It occurs frequently before the direct objects of transitive verbs, in 
collocations in which a strong semantic (in some cases figurative) connection 
binds the verb and the object: 


(1) gavér la luna lit. ‘to have the moon, ‘to be in a bad mood, no véder l6ra 
lit. ‘not to see the time’, ‘to look forward to’, pérder la vézze lit. ‘to lose the 
voice’, ‘to lose one’s voice’, béver el café ‘to drink the coffee’, ‘to drink coffee’, 
taiar la légna ‘to cut the wood’, ‘to chop wood’, netar la casa ‘to clean the 
house’, ciapar el s61 lit. ‘to take the sun’, dir su le orazzidni lit. ‘to say up the 
prayers’, ‘to pray’, giustar la machina lit. ‘to fix the car’, spetar el tréno ‘to 
wait for the train’, far su el let lit. ‘to make up the bed, scoltar la radio ‘to 
listen to the radio’, sonar el piano ‘to play the piano’ 
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TABLE 17 ___ The definite determiners in CT 





Masculine Feminine 





singular _—el/L la/l 
plural i le 





CHAPTER 3 


In some of the examples given in (1) the interpretation of the object is not 


definite. For instance, in the example béver el café the object is interpreted as 


‘some coffee’ and the noun phrase has a kind reading, or it is interpreted as the 


content of an indefinite container (na tazza de café ‘a cup of coffee’). 


In CT dialect, both feminine and masculine proper personal names—whe- 
ther subject or object—are preceded by the definite article.! The definite art- 
icle can precede proper feminine names in colloquial Italian too, but this co- 


occurrence is much more restricted than in some dialects.2 The extensive CT 


use of the definite article with proper nouns is illustrated in examples (2a-i):3 


(2) a. Ghe lo presenta 


al Giorgio. 


him.DAT.CL him.cL-Lhave introduced to-the Giorgio 


‘l introduced him to Giorgio’ 


b. Stamatina 0 encontra el 


this:morning Lhave met 
‘This morning I met Giani_ 


c. El Mario el ma 


vista en piazza. (Montesover, ASIt 1-3) 


the Mario he.cL me.cL-has seen in square 


‘Giorgio saw me in the square.’ 


1 CT seems to behave like a strong D language, in which the definite article functions as a filler 
of D, when D acts as a reference operator (Longobardi 2005). 

2 Serianni (1989: 169) notices that in Italian feminine nouns can only be preceded by a defin- 
ite article when they are used in a familiar-affective register. The article in Italian thus never 
occurs with proper names in literary and historical works. Moreover, in Italian the article 
never precedes masculine names (other than in some Northern regional Italian varieties). 

3 An inquiry recently carried out in Trento revealed similar results in the regional Italian vari- 
ety used in the city (Orler 2016-2017: 146-150). Significantly, more definite articles precede 
both feminine and masculine personal proper names in the Italian spoken in Trento than in 


that spoken in other Northern cities. 
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d.La casa del Giani leé la pu béla del 
the house of-the Gianni she.cL-is the more beautiful of-the 
paés. 
village 


‘Gianni’s house is the nicest in the village. 


e. At vist el Giani? 
have=you. CL seen the Giani 
‘Have you seen Gianni?’ 


f. La Maria la ya via  doman. 
the Maria she.cL goes away tomorrow 
‘Maria will leave tomorrow’ 


g. Sto chi Ue el libro de la Maria. 
this here it.cL-is the book of the Maria 
‘This is Maria’s book.’ 


hI fidri i ghe pias propri tant ala = Maria. 
the flowers they.cL herDAT.cL please really a.lot to-the Maria 
‘Maria likes flowers a lot. 


i. No sén na_ fora con la Maria, ma col Piero. 
not Lam gone out with the Maria but with-the Piero 
‘I went out with Piero, not with Maria.’ 


When a personal name or a surname refers to a literary character or a historical 
figure, no determiner is used in CT (3a—b), except with well-known surnames 


((3¢): 


(3) a. Ulisse Vera en grandom. 
Ulysses he.cL-was a_ great-man 
‘Ulysses was a great man. 


b. O lezu tut el libro de Lévi. 
Ihave read all the book of Levi 
‘Thave read all of Levi’s book’ 


c. Stan avén  studia el Manzoni. 
this-year we.have studied the Manzoni 
‘This year we studied Manzoni. 
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When a personal first name occurs with a surname, no definite article is used 
(see (4a)), unless the designated person is familiar to the addressee (see (4b)): 


(4) a. Gho presenta Maria Bovi. 
him/her.DAT.CL-I.have introduced Maria Bovi 
‘introduced Maria Bovi to him/her? 


b. La Maria Bovi, che avén conossu a scola, la é nadaa 
the Maria Bovi that we.have met at school she.cL is gone to 
viver a_ Bolzan. 
live at Bolzano 
‘Maria Bovi, whom we met at school, has moved to Bolzano’ 


Analogously, when someone is referred to by their surname, no article occurs, 
as in (5a), unless the referent is familiar, as in (5b): 


(5) a. El novo diretor el se ciama Bovi. 
the new manager he.c se calls Bovi 
‘The new director’s name is Bovi? 


b. El Bovi el sé trasferi a Bolzan. 
the Bovi he.cL se-is moved to Bolzano 
‘Bovi has moved to Bolzano. 


The use of definite determiners with geographical proper names is variable: 
they do not occur before the names of cities (6a), but are required before the 
names of countries and regions (6b), rivers (6c), and mountains (6d). The art- 
icle agrees in gender with the noun, which is feminine if the ending vowel is -a, 
otherwise it is masculine: 


(6) a. Parigi, Trénto, Roma 
b. la Svizzera, lAfrica, el Portogal 
c. l’Ades, la Brénta, el Po 
d. el Cervino, el Bondon 


Definite determiners that precede uncountable and plural nouns can receive a 
generic interpretation, as in (7a—c). In the examples given definite determiners 
alternate with null determiners.+ 


4 Note that the examples (7), if they were realized by de+article, would have a different mean- 
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(7) a. Vago a tor (el) vin en caneva. (Viarago, AIS 333, carta 1343) 
Igo to get the wine in cellar 
‘Iam going to the cellar to get some wine. 


b. Ala fontana no ghéra pu 
at-the fountain not there-was more 
(U)aqua. (Viarago, AIS 333, carta 1037) 
the-water 
‘There was no more water at the fountain. 


cro tira su (le) patate. 
Ihave picked up the potatoes 
‘I dug (the) potatoes.’ 


Unlike Italian, CT never admits NPs formed by a definite article followed by 
an infinitive. Italian sentences such as (8a) and (8c), which belong to a formal 
register, are impossible in CT, where they are realized as (8b) and (8d): 


(8) a. Ho — sentito labbaiare di un cane (Italian) 
Ihave heard the-barking of a dog 
‘Theard a dog barking: 
b. O senti che en cagn el sbaiéva. (CT) 
Ihave heard that a dog he.ci barked 
‘Theard a dog barking: 
c. Laffannarsi di Piero é inutile. (Italian) 


the-bustling of Piero is useless 
‘Piero’s bustling is useless. 


d. Lé inutile che el Piero el se daga si da far. 
it.cL-is useless that the Piero he.cL se gives.sBJv so to do 
‘Piero’s bustling is not useful.’ 


ing (see § 3.1.3). Renzi (1997b) suggests a non-partitive interpretation of the definite article in 
similar examples, contradicting Rohlfs (1968: §§ 423-426). In fact, a definite article before an 
uncountable noun is preferred in those contexts that suggest a habitual use of the substance 
to which the noun refers (bévo sémpre el café dopo disnar ‘I always drink coffee after lunch’). 
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TABLE 18 _ The indefinite determiners in CT 








Masculine Feminine 
singular en/n na/n 
plural @ © 





31.2 Indefinite Determiners 
Indefinite determiners only occur in the singular of countable nouns,’ in the 
forms shown below in Table 18. 

Notice that CT indefinite determiners are homophonous to numeral adject- 
ives and non-homophonous to the numeral pronouns uno/una. 

In CT, an indefinite determiner is used to introduce a new referent in the dis- 
course, as in (ga), or to refer to something/someone not specifically identified, 
as in (gb): 


(9) a. Ghéra na volta en ré e naregina. El ré  Ulabitéva 
there-was a time a king and a_ queen the king he.c1-lived 
ente na tore. 
in a_ tower 
‘Once upon a time there was a king and a queen. The king lived in a 
tower. 


b. O compra en bel maz de fiori. 
Ihave bought a nice bunch of flowers 
‘Thave bought a nice bunch of flowers. 


Indefinite articles are also frequent in predicative constructions, after the verb 
ésser ‘to be’: 


(10) Léra en médico. 
he.cL-was a_ doctor 
‘He was a doctor. 


5 InCT, uncountable nouns do not admit the indefinite article, unless they are used to indicate 
a specific sub-type (It. un vino buono, CT en bon vin ‘a good wine’), or intense sensations and 
emotions (see examples 11). 
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They are also used before direct objects in exclamative sentences that ex- 
press intense sensations or emotions, as in (11a—b): 


(11) a. Go na fam...! 
Ihave a hunger 
‘Tam so hungry!’ 


b. El = ma fat —ciapar na paura...! 
he.cL me.cL-has made take a_ scare 
‘He scared me so much’ 


Analogously, they are used to convey feelings and judgements—in this case 
only negatively connotated—in exclamative constructions formed by the se- 
quence “adj. + de + indef. art. + noun’, as in (12 a—b): 


(12) a. Mat den popo! 
crazy of-a child 
‘Crazy child! 


b. Stupida de na putela! 
stupid of a girl 
‘Stupid girl!’ 


Null indefinite determiners are occasionally read as definite. The definite inter- 
pretation of a bare NP is possible when two definite nouns are coordinated, as 
illustrated in (13 a—b). In proverbs, plural bare nouns often receive a definite 
(universal) interpretation (13c): 


(13) a. Fradél e  soreéla i abita enséma. 
brother and sister they.cL live together 
‘Brother and sister live together’ 


b. Popi e pope i va ente la_ stéssa classe. 
boys and girls they.cL go in the same class 
‘Boys and girls go to the same classroom.’ 


c. Done e boi dei paési toi. (proverb) 
women and oxen of-the countries your 
‘Your women and cattle should be from your country’ 
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3.1.3  Partitive Articles 

In CT partitive articles are formed by the preposition de followed by a definite 
determiner. Partitives are used to indicate indeterminate partial quantities of 
uncountable (14) and plural nouns (15):6 


(14) a. O compra del pan. 
Ihave bought of-the bread 
‘I bought some bread. 


b. O compra pan. 
Ihave bought bread 
‘I bought some bread.” 


(15) a. O compra dele _ patate. 
Lhave bought of-the potatoes 
‘I bought some potatoes. 


b. O compra patate. 
Ihave bought potatoes 
‘I bought some potatoes. 


In CT, uncountable (14b) and plural nouns (15b) can occur without any article. 
Following Renzi (1997b), who deals with partitives in Italian, when the noun 
is preceded by a partitive article, it receives a specific interpretation, meaning 
literally ‘a little bit of bread’; when the noun has no article, it expresses a non- 
specific value.® 

Note that bare plural and mass nouns present a subject-object asymmetry. 
In CT, as in Italian, a bare noun subject can never occur (16a—c): 


(16) a. *Pan le vanza per la_ zéna. 
bread it.cL-is remained for the dinner 
‘Some bread has remained for dinner’ 


6 Some countable nouns (such as pdlo ‘chicken’, luganega ‘sausage’) behave as uncountable 
nouns when they refer to a substance (meat), rather than a particular entity. 

7 More examples with a null determiner are found in Viarago (AIS locality n. 333); see map 637 
azercar viole ‘to collect violets’, and examples (7) in this section. 

8 For the alternation between null and definite determiners with non-specific interpretation, 
see also examples (7a-c) in this chapter. 
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b. *Zént era za nada via. 
people she.cL-was already gone away 
‘Some people had already left’ 


c. *“Ladri i é€  scampadi. 
thieves they.cL are run.away 
‘Some of the thieves ran away. 


The same examples are grammatical when a quantifier precedes the noun. Pre- 
verbal uncountable and indefinite plural nouns can be preceded by en poch 
de ‘a little of’ (17a), or the partitive form ‘de + art’ (17b), or the quantifier 
qualchedun de ‘someone of’ (17c):9 


(17) a. En poch de pan eé vanza peri canéderli. 
a few of bread he.cL-is remained for the dumplings 
‘Some bread has remained for the dumplings.’ 


b. Dela zént  TUera Za nada via. 
of-the people she.cL-was already gone away 
‘Some people had already left’ 


c. Qualchedun dei ladri le scampa. 
someone __ of-the thieves he.cL-is run.away 
‘Some thief has run away. 


Cardinaletti and Giusti (2018) consider partitive determiners to be a sub-group 
of indefinite articles and demonstrate that more than one form of partitive 
determiner is available for the same sentence in most Italian dialects. Following 
their proposal (2018: 141), Table 19 illustrates the possible forms of CT indefin- 
ite/partitive determiners.! 

The table shows that in CT an indefinite interpretation of the NP can be 
expressed by a bare determiner (@ + ©), a definite determiner (© + def. art.) or 


a ‘de + definite’ determiner." The only impossible form is ‘de + null determiner’ 
(de + ©). 


9 See also § 3.4.4. 

10 Quantifiers and pseudo-partitive constructions such as en poch de are not considered in 
the table. 

11 However, all AIS examples registered in Viarago (locality n. 333) present a null determiner, 
see examples (7) in this section. 

12 The partitive form ‘di + null determiner’, similar to French ‘de + null determiner’, is attested 
in Tuscany and in Piemonte (Cardinaletti & Giusti 2018: 138). 
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TABLE 19 CT combinations of de and definite article 
for partitive determiners 








de _— Def. art Mass noun / plural noun 
2) a) fen ‘hay’; 
rose ‘roses’ 


© el, la, i, le el fén ‘the hay’; 
le rose ‘the roses’ 
de el, la, i, le del fén ‘of the hay’; 
dele rose ‘of the roses’ 
de a) *de fen ‘of hay’; 
*de rose ‘of roses’ 





The three grammatical forms given in Table 19 are not equivalent: sentences 
containing objects with null determiners and determiners preceded by de can- 
not receive a telic interpretation, while sentences containing objects with the 
definite article can receive this interpretation. This is confirmed by the fact that 
only a definite article + N (18a vs. 18b—c) can occur in a sentence that contains 
a PP expressing temporal punctuality, such as “in x time” (Cardinaletti & Giusti 
2018, 143): 


(18) a. O taia el fén en pochi minuti. 
Lhave cut the hay in few minutes 
‘I cut some hay in a few minutes.’ 


b. *O tai fén en pochi minuti. 
Lhave cut hay in few minutes 


c.*O  taiad del _fén en pochi minuti. 
Ihave cut of-the hay in few minutes 
‘I cut some hay in a few minutes. 


It seems that the partitive forms specialize for different semantic nuances: the 
null determiner expresses a core notion of indefiniteness; the definite determ- 
iner is most commonly used with “typical nouns’, a specific, countable portion 
of which can easily be pictured; the ‘de + article’ determiner is almost always 
used to describe small quantities (Cardinaletti & Giusti 2018: 152). 
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3.2 Demonstrative Adjectives and Pronouns 


3.2.1 General Properties 

CT, like many other Italian dialects and regional varieties, has a binary demon- 
strative system, which distinguishes proximal and non-proximal referents 
in relation to a deictic centre (origo), represented by the speaker's location 
at the moment of their utterance. CT expresses demonstratives using the 
proximal forms sto/quésto ‘this’ and the distal forms quél/quélo ‘that’. In CT, 
demonstrative adjectives are often used in co-occurrence with a deictic adverb 
(chi/qua ‘here’, li/la ‘there’).4 The co-occurrence of the adverb is obligatory 
for pronominal reduced forms (sto-chi, sto-qua; quel-li, quel-la). Whether the 
adverb ends in -i (chi, li) or -a (qua, la) seems to be at the speaker’s discre- 
tion.}5 


CT demonstratives are in complementary distribution with determiners and 
occur at the beginning of the Determiner Phrase, like in Italian, as Tables 20 and 
21 show. CT demonstratives, however, display two properties, which clearly dis- 
tinguish them from Italian demonstratives: a) the systematic use of a reduced 
clitic form sto for proximal adjectives (19a—b); since the forms sto and quel 
function only as determiners, they are phonologically dependent and cannot 
appear as free pronouns; b) the high frequency of composed forms of proximal 
and distal pronouns (1gc—d) and adnominal demonstratives (19e):!6 


(19) a. stofrate, sta borsa, sti libri 
‘this friar’, ‘this bag’, ‘these books’ 


b. El Cardenio Uha senti ste parole. (Castelli 2015) 
the Cardenio he.cL-has heard these words 
‘Cardenio heard these words’. 


13 + Ledgeway (in press). 

14 See Brugé (1996), Prandi (2015) and Irsara (2015). 

15 However, when these adverbs occur with a verb, a different interpretation distinguishes 
the forms in -a and the forms in -i: the former refer to a generic position, the latter to 
a precise position. This is confirmed by the co-occurrence of the forms in -i with propri 
‘just, whereas the forms in -a are less common (see § 6.1.2). Forms in -i, however, cannot 
occur in phrases—such as de qua, de la—in which the deictic adverb is preceded by the 
preposition de, referring to a non-punctual position (*de chi, *de li). 

16 The two properties might be correlated, since a systematic use of reduced demonstrative 
forms may account for the frequent use of particles (adverbs) that reinforce the deictic 
forms. 
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TABLE 20 Proximal demonstratives 


CHAPTER 3 





Adnominal (clitic) 


Pronominal (stressed) demonstratives 





demonstratives 
reduced forms stoN /| 
simple forms [| quésto» 


composed forms® sto N chi/qua 


sto chi/quésto chi /sto qua/quésto qua 





a_ See Rohlfs (1968: § 493). 
b_ Very rarely attested. 


c According to Grassi (2009), the dialect of Montagne (Western Trentino) occasionally presents 
the composition sto + li, col + chi, revealing that it is possible to find a deictic form expressing 
proximity followed by an adverb expressing distance, and vice versa. Although these com- 
binations are restricted to one particular area, their presence suggests an on-going process 
of transformation: the forms sto, col are beginning to be used to signal deixis in a loose, gen- 
eral way, while information about the speaker’s distance from the referent is expressed by the 


adverb. 


TABLE 21 _ Distal demonstratives 





Adnominal (clitic) 


Pronominal (stressed) 





demonstratives demonstratives 
reduced forms [| // 
simple forms quel N quélo* 
composed forms — quel N li/la quel li/la 





a_ Very rarely attested. 


c. sto qua 
‘this one here’ (Aneggi 1984) 


d. No saveria propri dirve 


che razza de zent sia 


not Iwould.know really tell-you what race of people is.sBJv 


sta chi. 
this here 


(Castelli 2015) 


‘Treally cannot tell you what kind of people are these: 


e. ste zirése chi; quéle usanze li 
‘these cherries here’; ‘those customs there’ 
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3.2.2 Co-occurrence of Demonstratives and Deictic Adverbs 
According to Guardiano (2012), demonstratives are complex lexical items made 
up of two components: definiteness and location. As examples (19d—e) show, in 
CT the two components can occur in separate positions. The first component 
must be expressed with a proximal pronominal reduced demonstrative. 
However, the composed forms cannot have a linguistic referent and so when 
the deixis concerns the text and not the situation, the demonstrative never has 
a co-occurring locative adverb (20a) vs. (20b): 


(20) a. Lavéva —encontra el _fiol del Mario. Sto popo... 
he.cL-had met the son of-the Mario this child 
‘He had met Mario’s son. This boy ...’ 


b. Lavéva —encontra el fidl del Mario. *Sto popo chi... 
he.cL-had met the son of-the Mario this child here 


Nor can composed forms be used when the noun is specified by a restrictive 
relative clause (21): 


(21) Le un de quei mali (*chi) che noi done 
it.cL-is one of those pains here that we women 
gaven. (Castelli 2015) 
have 


‘It is a pain that we, women, usually have.’ 


Finally, adnominal demonstratives cannot present a reinforcing deictic adverb 
after a restrictive adjective or a PP following the noun (compare (22a-c) with 


(22b-d)): 


(22) a. sta véecia machina chi 
this old car here 
‘this old car’ 


b. *sta machina vécia chi 
this car old here 
‘this old car’ 


c. quel libro li de todésch 
that book there of German 
‘that book on German’ 
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d. *quel libro de todésch li 
that book of German there 
‘that book on German’ 


The dialectal composed forms are comparable to the composed forms found in 
the French demonstrative system.!” Describing French demonstratives, Beyss- 
ade (2015: 183) notes that: “there is a semantic difference between the use of ce 
N on the one hand and ce N-ci on the other. The composed forms can only be 
used if there is in the context more than one referent satisfying the property of 
being N”.!8 In CT, too, the reinforcing adverb is often used to express a contrast, 
and more generally a focus, as in (23): 


(23) O lezu sto libro chi (no quel li). 
Ihave read this book here not that there 
‘T have read this book (not that one). 


In this sentence the element furthest to the right receives a marked prosodic 
feature or tonal weight (Cinque 1993). It seems, however, that CT composed 
demonstrative forms can also occur with no pragmatic function of focus, as in 
examples (24a-b), which do not require a contrasted object/subject: 


(24) a. Taca ste do corde chi! 
tie these two strings here 
‘Tie these two strings (here) together!’ 


b. Staqua chi no le miga _frésca. 
this-water here not she.cL-is miga fresh 
‘This water (here) is not fresh at all’ 


17 Rohlfs (1968: § 493) compares the Lombard composed forms with French demonstrat- 
ives. 

18 Other studies on demonstrative composed forms propose a focus position to explain the 
reinforcing adverb: Gutiérrez-Rexach (2015: 462-463), for example, suggests that in Span- 
ish demonstratives such as estos coches de aqui the element furthest to the right in the 
NP is in a position associated with pragmatic focus. Casalicchio & Terenghi (2019) sug- 
gest that the combination ‘demonstrative + locative adverb’ emerged as reduced relative 
clause and went then on a grammaticalisation path that led the adverb to be reinterpreted 
first as focus particle and eventually to a BigDemP structure (similar to the BigDP that has 
already been proposed e.g. in Cecchetto 2000); this last step was reached only in the Italian 
dialects where the locative adverb is obligatory. 
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Several locative adverbs can co-occur with the demonstratives sto and quel: 
not only chi, qua, li, a, but also arént ‘beside’, drio ‘after’, fora ‘outside’. This sug- 
gests that the adverb expresses a more specific feature than [+/-proximate], 
which indicates the referent position in relation to both speaker and hearer. 
The feature expressed by the forms co-occurring with adverbs, on the other 
hand, has a general deictic function. In other words, prenominal single forms 
of demonstratives express semantic features of definiteness, deixis and loc- 
ation simultaneously, whereas two-membered demonstrative constructions 
spell out a [+deictic +definite] feature through the demonstrative form, and 
a [+locative] feature through the adverb. 


3.3 Possessive Adjectives and Pronouns 


3.3.1 General Properties 

Possessive adjectives can occur either immediately before or after the noun, or 
in a predicative position after the copula. The different positions are realized by 
different forms: ist person singular, 2nd person singular and 3rd person singu- 
lar and plural possessives present a clitic form for prenominal adjectives, and a 
stressed form for post-nominal and predicative adjectives, and pronouns. The 
clitic form is invariant, while the stressed form agrees in gender and number 
with the noun to which it refers. The 1st and 2nd plural person possessive forms 
are identical (nds, nossa, nossi, nosse; vos, vossa, vossi, vosse) whether their pos- 
ition is prenominal, post-nominal or predicative; they always agree in gender 
and number with the noun. 

In CT, the normal position for possessive adjectives is prenominal. The pre- 
nominal possessive is preceded by a definite article (or a demonstrative, or a 
quantifier!®). However, sometimes—when the emphasis is on the possessor 
(togo la bici mia, no la tua T'll take MY bike, not yours’), and in few fixed idioms 
(a casa mia ‘my house’, en camera mia ‘my room’)—the possessive is post- 
nominal, and no article precedes the noun. 

Table 22 provides an overview of all the possessive forms used in CT for 
attributive and predicative adjectives and pronouns. 


1g One canalso find sequences formed by article + possessive + quantifier + N (éme tanti libri 
‘my many books’), where the possessive must follow the article. 
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TABLE 22 _ Possessive pronouns 





pren.adj. pren.adj. pren.adj. pren.adj. pron.and  pron.and  pron.and pron. and 





S.M. S.F. PLM. PLE. predic. predic. predic. predic. 
S.M. S.F. PLM. PL.F. 
ist elmelibro lamebici ime libri leme bici —elmio la mia iméi le mie 
sing ‘mybook’ ‘mybike’ ‘mybooks’ ‘mybikes’ ‘mine’ ‘mine’ ‘mine’ ‘mine’ 
lé mio lé mia ié meéi le é mie 
‘itismine’ ‘itismine’ ‘theyare ‘they are 
mine’ mine’ 
and eltolibro lato bici ito libri le to bici eltuo la tua itoi le tue 
sing ‘your ‘your bike’ ‘your ‘your ‘yours’ ‘yours’ ‘yours’ ‘yours’ 
book’ books’ bikes’ lé tuo lé tua ié toi le é tue 


‘itis yours’ ‘itisyours’ ‘theyare ‘they are 


yours’ yours’ 
grd_elsolibro —_laso bici iso libri le so bici elsuo la sua isoi le sde 
sing ‘his/her ‘his/her ‘his/her ‘his/her ‘his/hers’ ‘his/hers’ ‘theirs’ ‘theirs’ 
book’ bike’ books’ bikes’ lé suo lé sua i’ és0i le é sde 
‘it is ‘it is ‘they are ‘they are 
his/hers’ his/hers’ theirs’ hers’ 
grd_elsolibro —_laso bici iso libri le so bici elsuo la sua isoi le sée 
pl ‘their ‘their bike’ ‘their ‘their theirs ‘theirs’ ‘theirs’ ‘theirs’ 
book’ books’ bikes’ lé suo lé sua ié soi le é sde 
‘it is ‘it is ‘they are ‘they are 
theirs’ theirs’ theirs’ theirs’ 
ist elnoslibro lanossa inossilibri le ndsse elnos la nossa inossi le nosse 
pl  ‘ourbook’ — bici ‘our bici ‘ours’ ‘ours’ ‘ours’ ‘ours’ 
‘our bike’ —_ books’ ‘our bikes’ /é nds lé nossa ié nossi le é nosse 


‘itisours’ itisours ‘theyare ‘theyare 


ours’ ours’ 
2nd elvoslibro lavossa ivossilibri le vosse elvos la vossa ivossi le vosse 
pl = ‘your bici your bici yours yours yours yours 
book’ ‘your bike’ ‘books’ ‘your lé vos lé vossa ié vossi le é vosse 
bikes’ ‘itis yours’ ‘itisyours’ ‘theyare ‘they are 
yours’ yours’ 
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3.3.2 Co-occurrence of Possessives with Determiners, Genitives, and 
Quanitifiers 

As we have seen, an article—either definite or indefinite—usually precedes the 

possessive. Kinship terms in the singular, however, are often preceded by a bare 

possessive (25a);2° less frequently, an article may co-occur with the possessive 

form (25b): 


(25) a. me pare, to io, so fiola, me mama 
my father your uncle his/her daughter my mother 
‘my father, your uncle, his/her daughter, my mother’ 


b. la me mama, la_ so fiola 
the my mum _ the his/her daughter 
‘my mother, his/her daughter’ 


When the head noun is a kinship term followed by a PP ‘de + N’, a 3rd per- 
son possessive adjective can substitute the definite article. The possessive is 
co-referential with the noun in the PP, as in example (26): 


(26) so fradél del Paolo 
his brother of-the Paolo 
‘Paul’s brother’ 


Since the 3rd person possessive adjective so is the only form available for 
possessors—whether masculine or feminine, singular or plural—a PP (de + 
pronoun) is required in ambiguous NPs, in which the possessor is [+ human], 
and what is possessed is material:#! 


(27) el so libro de éla, de lori, de lore 
the her book of her of them.m of them.F 
‘his /her/their book’ 


Nouns that indicate inalienable possession (nas ‘nose’, testa ‘head’, man ‘hand’) 
usually occur with a definite determiner and without a possessive adjective; the 
possessor is expressed by a personal dative clitic: 


20 Similarly, one finds me casa ‘my house’: the possessive is prenominal and does not co- 
occur with the article. 

21 In Mexican and Andean Spanish similar phrases are attested: su casa de Juan, su novio de 
Juana. These constructions used to be possible in Spain too; see Picallo & Rigau (1999: 981). 
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(28) a. Me fa mal la_ teésta. 
me.DAT.CL makes pain the head 
‘T have a headache.’ 


b. Te cola el nas. 
you.DAT.CL drips the nose 
“You've got a runny nose. 


c. La se lava sémpre le man ala fontana. 
she.cL se washes always the hands at-the fountain 
‘She always washes her hands at the fountain.’ 


Finally, note that in CT, unlike in Italian, the possessive adjective can never 
be directly preceded by the partitive form ‘de + article’. This partitive must be 
introduced by an indefinite locution such as en pochi/en poche (‘some’), which 
is used with plural nouns (see (29a) vs. (29a')); en poch (a little), which is used 
for mass nouns (see (29b) vs. (29b’)); qualchedun (‘some’), which is used for 
plural human nouns ((29c) vs (29c’)).?2 


(29) a. O taia en pochi dei me fidri. 
Ihave cut a few  of-the my flowers 
‘I cut a few of my flowers.’ 


a’.*O  taia dei_— me fiori. 
Ihave cut of-the my flowers 
‘I cut a few of my flowers.’ 


b. O vendu en poch del me late. 
Lhave sold a few of-the my milk 
‘Tsold a little of my milk. 


b’.*0 — vendit del_—me late. 
Lhave sold  of-the my milk 
‘Tsold a little of my milk. 


c. O encontra qualchedun dei me compagni. 
Ihave met someone _ of-the my school-mates 
‘I met some of my school-mates:’ 


22 See § 3.4. 
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c'.*O — encontra dei ~— me compagni. 
Ihave met of-the my school-mates 
‘I met some of my school-mates:’ 


3.4 Quantified NPs 


3.4.1. General Properties 
Quantifiers have the particular property of non-unique reference.?% They are 
logical operators that immediately precede the determiner (tuti i popi ‘all chil- 
dren’); the latter is empty with almost all quantifiers (qualche popo ‘some 
child’).24 When a quantifier follows the determiner (or the demonstrative 
adjective), it ceases to be a logical operator and becomes a quantity adject- 
ive (sti pochi popi, i pochi popi ‘these few children, ‘the few children’). Qualche 
‘some’, Ogni ‘every’, nissun ‘no’ cannot become quantity adjectives: as logical 
operators exclusively, they can never be preceded by a determiner/demonstrat- 
ive. 

The following sequences are syntactically possible (taking into account the 
order of determiners, quantifiers, and nouns): 
i. quantifier + determiner + N (tuti i N) 
ii. quantifier + null determiner + N (qualche/ogni/nissun N) 
iii, determiner + quantifier + N (é tanti/pochi N) 
And some locutions are formed by: 
iv. indefinite determiner + quantifier + de + N (en par de N, en sach de N, en 

poch de N) 

There are four different semantic classes of quantifiers and quantified NPs: 
universals, numerals, indefinites, and negatives, each of which is considered 
separately below. 


3.4.2 Universal Quantifiers 
The CT universal quantifiers that most frequently occur with NPs are: tuto/tut 
‘all’, tutiddi ‘both’, ogni ‘each, every’. 

Tuto/tut agrees in gender and number with the head noun and its suffixes 
are regular: 


23 In the sentence Every student in the class thinks that Professor Rossi hates him [them], for 
example, the referential value of him varies in accordance with the referential values of 
the quantifier every: in a set of twenty students, there will be twenty different values for 
the quantifier and the pronoun. 

24 See Cinque (1997: 186). 
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TABLE 23 The forms of the quantifier tut- 





M.SG. FSG. M.PL. FPL. 





tuto/tut tuta tuti tute 





Tuto is always followed by a definite determiner (30a), or by a demonstrative 


(gob): 


(30) a. Tute le scole le finis a meta del més _ che ven. 
all the schools they.cu finish at half of-the month that comes 
‘All the schools end in the middle of next month: 


b. Da ndé  végnelo tut sto bacan? 
from where comes-he.cL all this noise 
‘Where's all this noise coming from?’ 


As in most northern Italian dialects, in CT the equivalent of Italian tutti e due, 
tutti e tre etc. (‘both;, ‘all three’, etc.) lacks the conjunction e ‘and’. The quantifier 
tutiddi, like tuto, agrees with the head noun and requires a definite determiner 
before it (both on the universal quantifier and on the numeral): 


(31) a. Tutiddi i putéi i é€  nadi via. 
all-two.M.PL the children.M they.cL.M.PL are gone.M.PL away 
‘Both the boys have left’ 
b. Tutedde le puteéle le é nade via. 
all-two.F.PL the children.F they.cL.F.PL are gone.F.PL away 
‘Both the girls have left.’ 


In CT, like in Italian, the quantifiers twti and tutiddi can ‘float’, or, in other words, 
occupy a position away from the head noun when the latter is a subject (32a—b). 
When they refer to an object clitic, tuti and tutiddi both occupy the postverbal 
position (32c): 


(32) a I putéi i a (tuti / tutiddi) za (tuti / tutiddi) 
the children they.cL have all both already all _— both 
fini (tuti / tutiddi). 
finished all both 
‘All/both the children have already finished. 
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bl putéi i sa visti tuti al 
the children they.cL se-have seen all at-the 
spégio. (Sover, ASIt, 1, 25) 
mirror 


‘All the children have seen themselves in the mirror’ 


cI 0 trovadi tuti / tutiddi en cortil. 
them.cL Lhave found all both in yard 
‘I found them all/both in the yard’ 


Another CT universal quantifier that occurs with NPs is dgni ‘each, every’. 
Ogni has only a singular form that is incompatible with a realized determ- 
iner: 


(33) a. Ogni libro el va més al so posto. 
every book it.cL goes put at-the its place 
‘Each book should be put in its place. 


b. Ogni stimana laéro zinque di. 
every week —Lwork five days 
‘Every week I work five days.’ 


CT has an adjective ciascun (‘each’, ‘every’), which is scarcely attested?® and is 
now only found as a pronoun in the form ciaschedun ‘everybody’.*® 


3.4.3 Numerals 

In CT, as in some other Italian dialects, the numbers one, two and three have 
both a clitic form, which cannot occur alone and is used as adjective, and a 
stressed form, which can occur alone and is used as pronoun.?” 


25  Aneggi 1984 gives ciascun as both an adjective and a pronoun, although he does not 
provide any examples. 

26 In some old Trentino documents one finds the pronominal forms cascaun e cescaun. See 
Statuti dei Battuti della citta di Trento edited by Schneller 1881, at Capitulum II (Item si 
statuim e si ordenem, che cascaun de la fradaya si se deba confesar ‘In this way we decide 
and order, that everyone in the brotherhood must confess [their sins]’), and at Capitu- 
lum II] (Item si statuim e si ordenem, che cescaun de la fradaya se sia tegnu de dir ogna di 
XXV pater noster ‘In this way we decide and order that everyone in the brotherhood must 
recite XXV paternosters each day. ). 


27 Rohlfs (1969: § § 971-972); Cinque (1997: 187). 
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(34) a.- GO en taol. - Quanti? = - Uno / *En. 
Ihave a table howmany one one.cL 
‘—] have a table-—How many?— One’ 


b. - Go do caréghe. - Quante? - Doi / *Do. 
Ihave two chairs how.many two two.cL 
‘—] have two chairs.—How many?—Two. 


c.- Go tre _— scagnéi. - Quanti? - Tréi / *Tré. 
Ihave three stools how.many three three.cL 
‘—] have three stools —How many?—Three. 


Only the quantifier adjective ‘one’ has a masculine and a feminine form, res- 
pectively en and na. These two forms are identical to those used as indefinite 
determiners. The other numeral pronouns are invariable. The feminine form 
doe, however, is attested in the quantifier tutedde (31b). 

All numerals except ‘one’ have a double category: they can be either quantity 
adjectives (35a)—when preceded by a determiner, a demonstrative or a logical 
operator (35b); in this case they are incompatible with all determiners and 
demonstratives. In (35a) the NP refers to a specific referent, in (35b) the ref- 
erent is non-determined: 


(35) al /sti tre dotori i parla massa. 
the these three doctors they.cL talk too.much 
‘The three/these three doctors speak too much: 


b. Tre dotori i déve ancor scriver la_ ricéta. 
three doctors they.cL must still write the prescription 
‘Three doctors still have to write a prescription. 


3.4.4 Indefinite Quantifiers 
CT has several indefinite quantifiers: tant/a/i/e ‘much’, ‘a lot of’, ‘many’, poch/ 
poco/a/chi/che ‘a little of’ ‘little’ ‘few’, arquanti/e ‘several’, qualche ‘some’, massa 
‘too much, too many’. A phrase is sometimes used instead of a quantifier to spe- 
cify quantity, sequenced as follows: indefinite article + poch/tant/metaphoric 
noun (suggesting a tiny/huge quantity) + de + head noun. Finally, CT has indef- 
inite quantifiers such as en zérto N, en tal N, corresponding to ‘a certain N’. 

The quantifiers tant and poch agree with the head noun in gender and num- 
ber: 
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(36) a. EL = ga tanti: amizzi. 
he.cL has many friends 
‘He has many friends. 


b. El = ga _ tanta pazziénza. 
he.cL has much patience 
‘He has a lot of patience’ 


c. El = ga_ pochi amizzi. 
he.cL has few friends 
‘He has few friends.’ 


d. El ga poca pazziénza. 
he.cL has few patience 
‘He has little patience: 


Tant is sometimes followed by the preposition de while still agreeing with the 
noun, which is often preceded by the demonstrative quel. Speakers use this con- 
struction to emphasize the size of a quantity. 


(37) al fa sémpre tant (de quel) bacan. 
they make always much of that noise 
‘They always make so much noise. 


b. El ga porta via tanta (de quela) roba. 
he.cL has brought away much of that — stuff 
‘He has already got rid of so much stuff? 


Poch can also occur as part of a phrase, where it is preceded by an uninflected 
indefinite determiner and followed by de + N. Even when in a phrase, poch still 
agrees with the head noun in gender and number: 


(38) en poch de pan /enpoca _ de polenta /en pochi de 
a fewm.sc of bread a fewr.sG of polenta a few.M.PL of 
fonghi 
mushrooms 
‘a bit of bread a bit of polenta few mushrooms’ 


Other phrases, such as en tantinél de N, en cincinél de N, can be used in CT to 
express a small amount of a substance. 
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(39) Voleria en tantinel de formai. 
I.would.like a little.bit of cheese 
‘I would like a little bit of cheese.’ 


The plural quantifiers tanti and pochi can occupy a position away from the head 
noun when the latter is a subject (40a). The quantifier is preceded by the pre- 
position en ‘in’. Floating is obligatory when tanti/pochi refer to an object clitic 


(40b): 


(40) aI putéi i a fat festa en tanti. 
the children they.cL have made party in many 
‘Many boys have celebrated. 


b. El na ciamadi en tanti. 
he.cL us.cL-has called in many 
‘He has called many of us. 


The quantifier arquanti (‘several’) always functions as a logical operator with 
plural nouns. It never occurs with a determiner or demonstrative. Arquanti 
agrees in gender with the head noun. 


(41) a. arquanti popi; arquante pope 
several boys several girls 


b. (*i/*quéi) arquanti popi; (*le/*quéle) arquante pope 
the/those several boys the/those several _ girls 
‘the/those several boys; the/those several girls’ 


Quatche is an invariable quantifier, and is always followed by a singular noun.?® 


(42) Qualche maéstra la sé fermadaa_ scola. 
some teacher she.CL se-is stopped at school 
‘Some of the (female) teachers remained at school? 


28 In Aneggi (1984) valghe is given as a synonym of qualche, but without examples. ALD2, 
however, does provide examples (apparently restricted to fixed idiomatic phrases): a 
valghe maniéra/modo ‘in some way’, in Cembra (p. 113); da valghe man ‘somewhere’, in 
Sicina (p. 111); da varghe banda ‘somewhere, in Segonzano (p. 112). 
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In CT, quantity is often expressed by a phrase formed by a noun that meta- 
phorically suggests a large amount (most such phrases are followed by neg- 
atively connotated nouns), such as (43a)). A limited number of phrases also 
express very small quantities (43b): 


(43) a. ensachde bosie ‘a bag/pack of lies’, en mucio de strazze ‘a bunch/heap of 
rags, en sfracéel de studeénti ‘a havoc of students’, na sfaragine de mésche 
‘a mass of flies’, en fraco/fracas de multe ‘a quantity of penalties’, na 
sfilza de bruti voti ‘a string of bad marks’, na sélva de popi ‘a forest of 
children’, na petéra de néf ‘a quantity of snow’, na carga de bote ‘a load 
of beatings’, na banca de légna ‘a lot of wood’, na mota de carte ‘an infin- 
ity of papers, na mandragola de boci, na sdragola de boci ‘a row of boys’, 
en vagon de compiti ‘a wagon of homework’, na sérbola de féver ‘a high 
temperature’, en sproposit de afit ‘a blunder of rent’ 
b. en migol de pazziénza ‘a crumb of patience’, en s-ciant de péver ‘a pinch 
of pepper, en pizzech de alegria ‘a pinch of cheerfulness’, en tochetin de 
pan ‘a little piece of bread’2® 


The Italian quantifier troppo/a/e/i ‘too much/too many’ has its equivalent in 
CT in the adverb massa, which precedes mass nouns and plural nouns ((44a). 
The same form occurs with verbs and adjectives (44 b-c): 


(44) a. massa volte, massa zent, massa lat 
too.many times too.much people too.much milk 
‘too many times, too much people, too much milk’ 


b. O magna massa; 0 bevu. massa 
Ihave eaten too.much Lhave drunk too.much 
‘Thave eaten too much; I have drunk too much’ 


c. massa bel; massa strét; massa gros 
too nice too narrow too big 
‘too nice, too tight, too big’ 


Finally, we have the indefinite quantifiers en zérto, en tal N ‘a certain N’, en 
qualsiasi N ‘any N’. In the singular the three forms require an indefinite article. 


29  Entochetin de ‘alittle piece of ...’ is used only with concrete nouns. It is impossible to find 
expressions like: “en tochetin de paziénza ‘a little piece of patience’. 
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The first indefinite adjective agrees in gender and number with the head noun 
(45a), the other two are invariable and require a singular N (45b-—c): 


(45) a. en zérto — sior; na zerta  sidra; zerti 
a certain (gentle)man a_ certain lady/woman certain 
sidri; zerte sidre 
(gentle)men certain ladies/women 
‘a certain gentleman, a certain lady, certain gentlemen, certain ladies’ 


b. en tal stor; na tal sidra 
a certain (gentle)man a_ certain lady/woman 
‘a certain gentleman, a certain lady’ 


c. en qualsiasi sior, na qualsiasi sidra 
a any (gentle)man a any lady/woman 
‘any gentleman, any lady’ 


3.4.5 Negative Quantifiers 

The negative quantifiers used before anoun in CT are nessun or nissun, nessuna 
or nissuna ‘no N’ (46a—b), and neanca/gnanca en/na N ‘not even aN’ (46c—d).3° 
They all occur with singular nouns, with which they agree in gender. Usually 
nissun/-a refers to [+human] nouns. 


(46) a. Nissun papa faria cosi.3! 
no dad would.do so 
‘No dad would behave thus.’ 


b. Nissuna mama doveria far cosi. 
no mum should do so 
‘No mum would behave thus.’ 


c. Neanca en can l’ a sbaia_ stanot. 
not.even a dog he.c.-has barked tonight 
‘Not a single dog barked last night. 


30  Aneggi 1984 attests also the form negun/-a. 

31 It should be noticed that in examples (46a—b) no subject clitic occurs after the subjects 
nissun N/nissuna N; on the co-occurrence of negative quantifiers and subject clitics, see 
§ 4.2. 
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d. Neanca_ na barca U’ éra ligada al molo. 
not.even a boat she.cL-was tied _to-the dock 
‘Not a single ship was tied to the dock.’ 


CT has a negative concord rule: a double negation is required when the negat- 
ive quantifier is post-verbal (47a—b):32 


(47) a. No é vegnu nissun professor ala _ gita. 
not is come no teacher to-the trip 
‘No teacher came on the trip. 


b. No o vist neanca_ en cuneéel. 
not Lhave seen not.even a_ rabbit 
‘[have not even seen a rabbit’ 


A negative quantifier is sometimes found in a preverbal subject position of an 
embedded clause after a sentential negation in the matrix clause:%% 


(48) No voi che nissuna maéstra la staga a scola la 
not Lwant that no teacher she.cL stays.sBJV at school the 
séra. 
evening 


‘T do not want any teacher to stay at school in the evening.’ 


3.5 Interrogative and Exclamative NPs 


3.54  Interrogative wh NP 

Three complex wh-phrases occur in CT, formed by a wh-modifier—che ‘which’, 
qual ‘which’ and quanto ‘how much’—followed by a nominal element (a phon- 
etically realized nominal head).34 Complex wh-phrases always occur in the first 
position of the sentence (49-51 vs. 49—51a’): 


(49) a. En che classe vat? 
in which class go=you.cL 


32 See chapter 6. 
33 Rizzi (1982); Cinque (1997). 
34  Allinterrogative wh- in NPs are considered quantifiers; see Longobardi (1988). 
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a’. *Vat en che classe? 
go=you.cL in which class 
‘What class are you in?’ 


(50) a. Quala bérsa vot? 
which bag want=you.cL 


a’. *Vot quala_ borsa? 
want=you.cL which bag 
‘Which bag do you want?’ 


(51) a. Quante maie vot? 
how.many pulls want=you.cL 


a’. *Vot quante  =maie? 
want=you.cL how.many pulls 
‘How many pullovers do you want?’ 


Che is invariable in gender and number, see (52a—b): 


(52) a. Che libro / libri lézet? 
which book books read=you.cL 
‘What book/books are you reading?’ 


b. Che _ storia / storie lézet? 
which novel novels read=you.cL 
‘What novel/novels are you reading?’ 


Quant- and qual adjectives, on the other hand, always agree with the noun in 
gender and number; see (53-56 a—b): 


(53) a. Quanto pan vot? 
how.much bread want=you.cL 
‘How much bread do you want?’ 


b. Quanta polenta vot? 
how.much polenta want=you.cL 
‘How much polénta do you want?’ 
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(54) a. Quanti pomi_ vot? 
how-many apples want=you.CL 
‘How many apples do you want?’ 


b. Quante  patate vot? 
how.many potatoes want=you.cL 
‘How many potatoes do you want?’ 


(55) a. Qual libro lézet? 
which book read=you.cL 
Which book are you reading? 


b. Quala storia lézet? 
which novel read=you.cL 
‘Which novel are you reading?’ 


(56) a. Quai pomi vot? 
which apples want=you.cL 
‘Which apples do you want?’ 


b. Quale patate vot? 
which potatoes want=you.cL 
‘Which potatoes do you want?’ 


As shown in the examples (53)—(56), there are two possible interrogative adject- 
ives: che, which is more frequent, and qual-, which is preferred when a particu- 
lar emphasis is given to the choice in question.*® For the analogous pronominal 
forms, on the other hand, only qual, quala, quali, quale are available. When the 
speaker intends to place more stress on the aspect of choice, the expression ‘che 
sort de + plural noun’ can also be used in interrogatives, as illustrated in (57): 


(57) Che sort de libri zérchet? 
what sort of book search=you.cL 
‘What kind of books are you looking for?’ 
The same interrogative forms (che, qual, che sort de) also occur in the first pos- 


ition of cleft questions (58a—c) and indirect questions (59a—c)(cf. §9.4.3): 


35 _In Aneggi (1984) quel, quela (adjectives and pronouns) are given as synonyms of quale. 
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(58) a. Che libri  élo che dévo  lézer? 
what books is=it.cL that Imust read 
‘Which books should I read?’ 


b. Quai libri élo che dévo  lézer? 
which books is=it.cL that Imust read 
‘Which books should I read?’ 


c. Che sort de libri élo che dévo  lézer? 
what sort of book is=it.cL that I.must read 
‘Which books should I read?’ 


(59) a. No so che libri dévo  lézer. 
not Lknow what books I.must read 
I do not know which books I should read. 


b. No so quai libri dévo  lézer. 
not Lknow which books I.must read 
I do not know which books I should read. 


c. No so che sort de libri dévo  lézer. 
not I.know what sort of books I.must read 
‘I do not know what books I should read’ 


3.5.2 Exclamative wh NP 

In exclamatives only che (‘what’ ‘how’) and quant/quanta/quanti/quante (‘how 
much, how many’) are possible (see also § 9.1.3). They always occur in the first 
position of the sentence. The complementiser che introduces the noun that 
follows the wh- NP:36 


(60) a. Che polénta che te ai__—fat! 
what polenta that you.cL have made 
‘What a polenta you have cooked!’ 


36‘ The same structure occurs when the exclamative wh- precedes an adjective: 
i. Che zidids che lé quel popo! 
how plaintive that he.cL-is that child 
‘How plaintive that child is!’ 
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b. Che popo zidids che Le! 
what child plaintive that he.cL-is 
‘What a plaintive child he is!’ 


c. Che béle scarpe che te ai compra! 
what nice shoes that you.cL have bought 
‘What nice shoes you bought!’ 


(61) a. Quanta polenta che te ai compra! 
how.much polenta that you.cL have bought 
‘How much polenta you have cooked!’ 


b. Quanti libri che te lézi! 
how.many books that you.cL read 
‘How many books you read!’ 


The same holds in embedded exclamative clauses:3” 


(62) Avé vist che béla casa (cheghe)! 
you.have.PL seen what nice house that there-is 
‘Have you seen how lovely the house is!’ 


3.6 Quality Adjectives 


3.6.1 The Position of the Adjectives 

As in Italian—and in Romance languages generally—in Trentino and in CT 
the N-A order is unmarked and is obligatory for relational?® and distinguishing 
adjectives (en giornal nazional ‘a national newspaper’, el studénte todésch ‘the 
German student, /a casa réssa ‘the red house’, el libro nof ‘the new book’). Sub- 
jective (emphatic and size) adjectives occupy the prenominal position (en bon 
vin ‘a good wine’, na gran confusion ‘a great confusion’), which is stylistically or 


37. = CF. § 9.1.3. 

38 Relational adjectives are denominal. They express a relationship between the name from 
which they derive and the one with which they agree (regional law = law of the region). 
These adjectives have the following syntactic characteristics: a) they do not precede the 
name to which they refer; b) they are neither gradable nor comparable; c) they are never 
used in nominal predicates. 
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semantically marked.3° Adjectives of manner and argument, adjectival parti- 
ciples, and comparative adjectives never occur in a prenominal position.*° 

While in Italian several adjectives can be in pre- and post-nominal position, 
in CT few minimal pairs A-N / N-A occur; in this case, the adjective has two dif- 
ferent forms depending on whether it precedes or follows the noun, as shown 
by the comparison between examples (63a-—c) in Italian and examples (63a’—c’) 
in CT: 


(63) a. un pover uomo / un uomo povero 
a’.en por om /n om _ porét 
a poor man a man _ poor 
‘a poor man (expression of sympathy) / a poor man (referring to mater- 


ial poverty)’ 


b. una vecchia amica / una amica vecchia 
an old friend a friend old 
b’.na compagna da_ tant témp / na compagna vécia 
a friend from much time a_ friend old 
‘an old friend (a longstanding friendship)/an old friend (referring to 
their age)’ 


c. una certa spesa / una spesa certa 
c’.na zérta spésa na_ spésa sicura 


‘a certain expense/ an expense that is certain’ 


In those sentences where the adjective occurs in a sequence with one or more 
determinants, the adjective is adjacent to the noun (immediately before, or 
immediately after it), such as in tuti sti to béi fradéi ‘all these many nice brothers 
of yours’ / tuti sti to fradéi bidndi ‘all these blond brothers of yours’. 


3.6.2 Adjectival Inflection: Number and Gender 
In CT predicative, pre-nominal and post-nominal qualitative adjectives agree 
in gender and number with the nouns that they modify. 


(64) en bel putél na bici vécia, quatro gati siamési i piati novi 
a nice boy a_ bike old four cats Siamese the dishes new 
‘a nice boy, an old bike, four Siamese cats, the new dishes’ 


39  Prenominal adjectives in Romance languages are speaker-oriented. 
40 See § 3.6.2 for adjectival participles, and § 3.6.4 for comparatives. 
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TABLE 24 Adjectives ending in -o or consonant in 








the sg. m. 
MSS. FSG. MPL. EPL. 
dolz ‘sweet’ délza dolzi _dolze 
fin ‘thin’ fina fini fine 
grant ‘great’ granda grandi grande® 
bel ‘nice’ bela béi béle 
gros ‘big’ grossa grossi_— grosse 
débol ‘weak’ débola déboi  deébole 
strach ‘tired’ straca  strachi_ strache 
moro ‘dark’ mora mori more 
alégro ‘cheerful’ alégra alégri alégre 





a_ The realization of voiced consonants as non-voiced 
consonants in the final word position is regular in 
Trentino dialects; see Alber (2014). 


TABLE 25 Adjectives ending in -e in the sg. m. 


MSS. 


FSG. 


M.PL. FPL. 





sémplizze ‘simple’ 
embezzile ‘stupid’ 


volgare ‘vulgar’ 


sémplizze 


sémplizzi sémplizzi 


embezzile embezzili embezzili 
volgari volgari 


volgare 





A noteworthy property of Trentino is the reduction of all non-derived adject- 
ives into two classes, the first of which contains the masculine singular suffix 
-o or a null suffix (PL. -i), and the feminine singular suffix -a (PL. -e), as shown 


in Table 24. 


Non-derived quality adjectives ending in -e in the singular and in -i in the 
plural persons form a second—smaller—class, illustrated in Table 25. 
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3.6.3 Adjectival Participles 

In CT many past participles function as adjectives.*! Most of them end in -a 
in the masculine singular, -ada in the feminine singular, -di in the masculine 
plural, -ade in the feminine plural, like regular participles (65): 


(65) afezziona ‘fond’, agita ‘agitated’, arma ‘armed’, bagna ‘wet’, sbalona 
‘stoned, sbarba ‘shaven’, bosima ‘greasy’, carola ‘carious, dana ‘damned, 
desmissia ‘cute’, deroca ‘crumbling’, descanta ‘cute’, destempra ‘warm, 
embestia ‘very angry’, encagna ‘caught’, endormenza ‘slow’, engranizza 
‘sooty’, entriga ‘very busy’, fama ‘hungry’, greva ‘heavy’, suda ‘sweaty’, mala 
‘sick’, malbina ‘battered’, smona ‘depressed, pela ‘bald’, s-ciopa ‘burst’, sala 
‘salted’ or ‘expensive’, scana ‘penniless’, seta ‘tight’, sfondra ‘bottomless’, 
spirita ‘very agitated’, spuda ‘spat’ or ‘identical’, strania ‘nostalgic’, studia 
‘educated’, taca ‘closed’ 


Another group of adjectival participles end in -i in the masculine singular, -ida 
in the feminine singular, -idi in the masculine plural, -ide in the feminine plural. 
Some examples are given in (66): 


(66) ensemeni ‘foolish’, engremeni ‘stiffened’, enzochi ‘deeply asleep’, slavari 
‘washed out’, malsaori ‘not satisfied’, smari ‘lost’, saori ‘tasty’, endolzi 
‘sweetened’ 


Only a few adjectival participles end in -w in the masculine singular, -uda in 
the feminine singular, -udi in the masculine plural, -wde in the feminine plural 
(67): 


(67) bew ‘drunk’, batu ‘beaten’, sbatu ‘banged’, lezu ‘educated’, sconfondu ‘con- 
fused’ 


The attributive function is also available for a handful of participles in -t in the 
masculine singular, -ta in the feminine singular, -ti in the masculine plural, -te 
in the feminine plural, and in -s (-sa, -si, -se) (68): 


(68) scrit ‘written’, mort ‘dead’, coért ‘covered’, scoért ‘uncovered’, tés ‘full, 
stuffed’ 


41 See chapter 7. The examples (64) to (68) are taken from ALTR 2005; for the rules of parti- 
ciple formation, see § 7.3. 
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Finally, the same function is very occasionally found (only in old written 
texts) in present participles ending in -ént (F.SG. -énta, M.PL. -énti, F. PL. 
-énte)*? and in -ante (F.SG. -ante, M.PL. -anti, F. PL. -anti), as those given in 
(69): 


(69) broént ‘burning’, sugante ‘drying’ 


3.6.4 Adjectival Derivation 
With the exception of participles, CT has a limited number of derived quality 
adjectives who suffixes are given in Table 26. 

CT adjectives derive mainly from V and N; very few of them derive from 
nouns. Among the various suffixes attested,* two deserve particular attention: 
-ech and ént. The former has two different meanings: one corresponds to ‘which 
is connected to X’ and is analogous to the Italian suffix -ico (selvadech, stdfech); 
the second is an evaluative form and corresponds to the Italian suffix -iccio 
(molech, marédech). The suffix -ént occurs with both verbs and adjectives. It 
coincides with present participle forms of verbs in -er. Moreover, -ént is used 
as an intensive suffix with adjectival bases, and the derived adjective is equi- 
valent to a superlative (see examples (72) below). 


The most frequent prefixes used in CT with adjectives are illustrated in Table 27. 

Most prefixed adjectives derive from prefixed verbs and occur in the form 
of past participles (see § 3.6.2, and § 7.4.2 for the value of the single verbal pre- 
fixes). 

CT uses periphrastic forms for comparatives and superlatives (except for 
two fixed superlatives: pégio and méio (7oa—b)). In comparatives of majority 
and minority the adjective follows the noun and is preceded respectively by pu 
‘more’ or mén ‘fewer/less’; the second term of the comparison is introduced by 
de ‘of’ (7oc--d). In comparatives of equality the adjective is optionally preceded 
by cosi, si ‘so’; the second term of the comparison is introduced by céme ‘than’ 
(7o0e): 


(70) a. Le el méio sindéch dei _ultimi zinquant ani. 
he.cL-is the best mayor of-the last _ fifty-years 
‘He is the best mayor [we've had] in the last fifty years. 


42 ~=See also § 3.6.4. 
43 See ALTR (2005). 
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TABLE 26 


Main adjectival suffixes 


CHAPTER 3 





Suffix 


Base 


Derived adjective 





-al (relational) 


-an (provenience) 


-ech (relational/ alterative) 


-éel (diminutive) 


-ént (intensive ) 


-in (diminutive) 


-6n (augmentative) 


-6s (relational) 


comun ‘municipality’ N 
origine ‘origin’ N 

Friuli It. N 

Italia It.N 

paés ‘country’ N 

sélva ‘wood’ N 

stofegar ‘to stifle’ V 
mol ‘tender’ A 

marode Germ. A ‘exhausted’ 
moro ‘dark’ A 

slanciar ‘to throw’ V 
rider ‘to laugh’ V 

tacar ‘to stick’ V 

scotar ‘to boil’ V 

parlar ‘to talk’ ‘to chat’ V 
valér ‘to be valid’ V 
vegnir ‘to come’ V 

sol ‘alone’ A 

spés ‘thick’ A 

pién ‘full A 

nof ‘new’ A 

brigolar ‘to move continuosly’ V 
picena ‘little boy’ N 
cicia ‘fat meat’ N 
créder ‘to believe’ V 
mateérie ‘plays’ N 
préssa ‘hurry’ N 

zuca ‘pumpkin’ N 

calor ‘heath’ N 

bisdgni ‘need’ N 

fadiga ‘effort’ N 

éstro ‘wish’ N 

paura ‘scare’ N 

nervi ‘nerves’ N 


comunal ‘municipal’ 
original ‘original’ 
furlan ‘from Friuli’ 
talian ‘Italian’ 

paesan ‘from the country’ 
selvadech ‘wild’ 

stofech ‘stifling’ 

molech ‘dampish’ 
marédech ‘ill, weak, tired’ 
morel ‘dark’ 

slancént ‘impulsive’ 
ridolént ‘cheerful’ 
tacolént ‘sticky’ 

scotént ‘boiling’ 
parlent ‘chatty’ 

valent ‘really/very valid’ 
vegnent ‘next’ 

soliént ‘very alone’ 
spesi€ént ‘very thick’ 
pieniént ‘extremely full’ 
novient ‘very new’ 
brigolin ‘busy’ 

picenin ‘little’ 

cicion ‘fat’ 

credulon ‘gullible’ 
materialon ‘playful’ 
spressolon ‘hasty’ 
zucon ‘stubborn’ 
calorés ‘warm’ 
bisognés ‘in need’ 
fadigés ‘tiring’ 

estros ‘strange’ 

pauros ‘afraid’ 

nervos ‘nervous’ 
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TABLE 27 


Main adjectival prefixes 





Prefix 


Base 


CT derived adjective 





des- (negative) 


en- (locative or 
transformative) 


s- (intensive) 


s- (privative) 


desmentegar ‘to forget’ V 
desmissiar ‘to wake’ V 
desobedir ‘to disobey’ V 
desvegiar ‘to wake’ V 

descantar ‘to stimulate’ V 
descadenar ‘to unchain’ V 

util ‘useful’ A 

comodo ‘comfortable’ A 
contént ‘happy’ A 

enamorarse ‘to fall in love’ V 
encagnarse ‘to get stuck’ V 
enciochirse ‘to fall asleep’ V 
endormenzarse ‘to fall asleep’ V 
endurir ‘to harden’ V 

enfagotar ‘to bundle up’ V 
enfizzar ‘to crumple’ V 
enfuriarse ‘to become furious’ V 
engiazzar ‘to freeze’ V 
engropar ‘to knot’ V 

enmatonir ‘to weigh up’ V 
enbusar ‘to hole’ V 

ensemenir ‘to stun’ V 
entestarse ‘to be stubborn’ V 
envis-ciar ‘to embroil’ V 
spuzzar ‘to stink’ V 

spaurir ‘to frighten’ V 

sbrigolar ‘to move continuously’ V 
sconfonderse ‘to become confused’ V 
compagnar ‘to match’ V 
sfondar ‘to break’ V 

creanza ‘education’ N 


desmentega ‘forgotten’ 
desmissia ‘awake’, ‘cute’ 
desobediént ‘disobedient’ 
desvegia ‘awake’, ‘cute’ 
descanta ‘cute’ 
descadena ‘wild’ 

desutil ‘useless’ 
descomodo ‘uncomfortable’ 
descontent ‘unsatisfied’ 
enamora ‘in love’ 
encagna ‘stuck’ 

enciochi ‘deeply asleep’ 
endormenza ‘asleep’ 
enduri ‘hardened’ 
enfagota ‘bundled up’ 
enfizza ‘crumpled’ 
enfuria ‘furious’ 
engiazza ‘frozen’ 
engropa ‘knotted’ 
enmatoni ‘weighed down’ 
enbusa ‘holed’ 

ensemeni ‘stupid’ 

entesta ‘stubborn’ 
envis-cia ‘embroiled’ 
spuzzoleént ‘smelly’ 
spauri ‘afraid’ 

sbrigolon ‘that moves continuosly’ 
sconfondu ‘confused’ 
scompagna ‘unmatched’ 
sfonda ‘broken’ 

screanza ‘rude’ 
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b. Lé el pégio libro che o lezu. 
it.cL-is the worst book that Ihave read 
‘It is the worst book I’ve ever read’ 


c. Carlo, che el magna tant, le pu —_magro de ti. 
Carlo who he.cL eats alot he.cL-is more thin of you 
‘Carlo, who uses to eat a lot, is thinner than you: 


d.Go na bici mén vécia de la_ tua. 
Ihave a_ bike less old of the yours 
‘My bike is newer than yours. 


e.Go na bici vécia come la_ tua. 
Ihave a bike old as the yours 
‘My bike is as old as yours. 


Like simple adjectives, relative superlatives of majority and minority can either 
precede or follow the noun; they are preceded by a definite determiner or a 
demonstrative followed by either pu ‘the most’ or men ‘the fewest’ / ‘the least’; 
the second term of the comparison is introduced by de ‘of’ (71a—b). 


(71) a. la casa pu  grandadel _ paés 
the house more large _of-the village 
‘the largest house in the village’ 


b. la casa mén granda del  paés 
the house less large  of-the village 
‘the smallest house in the village’ 


The absolute superlative forms present the suffix -issim, issima, -issimi, -issime 
(72a). A similar superlative meaning is expressed by adjective doubling (72b), 
or by the suffix -ént, which is found with some adjectives (72c): 


(72) a. fazzilissim ‘very simple’, belissim ‘very beautiful’ 
b. fazzile fazzile ‘very simple’, bel bél ‘very beautiful’ 
c. pienént ‘extremely full’, spessiént ‘very thick’, noviént ‘very new’4+ 


44 See Table 26. The same suffix is found in other Northern Italian varieties with redu- 
plicated forms (e.g. novo novénto in Veronese). Unlike Veronese, CT does not require a 
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3.6.5 


Phrases with an Adjectival Interpretation 


The reduced number of derived adjectives in CT means that other strategies 
are productive, in particular the use of a phrase formed by de + N (73a-b), 
or—more frequently—by da + N (73c-g). This is possible when the two nouns 
connected by the preposition have a relational meaning:*® 


(73) a. 


canti del popolo*® 
songs of-the people 
‘popular songs’ 


. grupo del — sangue*” 


group of-the blood 
‘blood group’ 


. om dabéen 


man from-good 
‘honest man’ 


. Madona da _ spasem*® 


Madonna from suffering 
‘suffering Maria’ 


. el tubo dal fum*? 


the tube from-the smoke 
‘the oven tube’ 


la padeéla dai busi°® 
the pan _from-the holes 


‘the pan with holes’ 


(Aneggi 1984) 


(Aneggi 1984) 


double adjective (thus we can have forms like noviént alone); see Marcato & Ursini (1998: 
79). It should be noticed, however, that nowadays the superlative forms suffixed in -iént 
are becoming rarer and rarer. See also § 6.2.2 for superlatives of adverbs. 

45 Examples (73d—g) and (74a-b) repeat the examples (47) provided in § 5.2.3, where the uses 


of the preposition da are discussed in more detail. 


46 It. canti popolari. 

47 _ It. gruppo sanguigno. 

48 — It. Madonna addolorata. 
49 It. canna fumaria. 

50 It. padella bucata. 
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g. la mosa da _ todésch*! (Aneggi 1984) 
the mosa from German 
‘the German mus’ 


The adjectival use of ‘da + infinitive’ corresponding to the suffix -able (74) is 
frequent:52 


(74) a. érba da = magnar (Aneggi 1984) 
grass from eat 
‘edible grass/grass that must be eaten’ 


b. na putéla da _maridar 
a young.woman from marry 
‘a nubile young woman/ a girl who must be married’ 


Finally, a certain number of adjectives are expressed in CT by a relative clause 
(75a-C): 


(75) a. lan che ven 
the-year that comes 
‘next year’ 


b. la storia che ven dopo 
the novel that comes after 
‘the sequel’ 


c. la storia che vén prima 
the novel that comes before 
‘the preceding novel’ 


51 It. mosa tedesca. 

52 As the translation shows, the phrases given in (74) are ambiguous between a possibility 
and a deontic reading: edible grass means grass that can be eaten/must be eaten; a nubile 
young woman means a young unmarried woman, who can be married/who must be mar- 
ried. The correct interpretation is based on the situational and discursive context. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Morphology and Syntax of Personal Pronouns 


In this chapter we deal with personal pronouns in CT. In this dialect, as in 
most Romance languages, two systems of personal pronouns coexist: free (or 
stressed) pronouns and clitic (or unstressed) pronouns (§ 4.1). The latter in par- 
ticular present a certain number of special properties. The most evident is the 
presence of subject clitics, which are not attested in Italian, or in any other 
standard Romance pro-drop language. 

Subject clitics co-occur with different types of subject: in § 4.2 we illustrate 
their co-occurrence with silent subjects, DPs, pronouns, quantifiers, inverted 
subjects and subjective sentences. Another type of subject clitic attested in CT 
is the impersonal se, which is dealt with in § 4.3, where we show that this clitic 
can alternate with 1st plural, 2nd singular or 3rd plural person pronouns, yield- 
ing an impersonal interpretation. 

§ 4.4 also examines subject clitics, focusing on their co-occurrence with wh- 
subjects in interrogative sentences. In § 4.5 we discuss the occurrence of subject 
and object clitics in several types of relative clause (restrictive, non-restrictive, 
pseudo-relative) and in cleft sentences. 

Direct and indirect pronominal objects are presented in §§ 4.6 and 4.7 re- 
spectively: we highlight the fact that a stressed object pronoun in the 1st and 
2nd person must always co-occur with an object clitic, which agrees with it in 
person, gender, and number. Doubling is also required by the dative, irrespect- 
ive of the person and the type of complement (free pronoun or DP). Finally, we 
discuss the use of the clitic ghe that expresses locatives and introduces exist- 
ential and presentational sentences. 

Reflexive, like personal, pronouns (§ 4.8) may be either free (stressed) or 
clitic (unstressed): in both cases, when they are in the 1st or 2nd person they 
present the same form as personal pronouns; when a clitic reflexive pronoun 
is in the 3rd person, however, it occurs as se, for the singular and plural of both 
direct and dative objects. When the reflexive is a stressed 3rd person pronoun, a 
clitic se must occur and the verb is followed by the corresponding free personal 
pronoun. 

After illustrating the different forms used in the CT pronominal system to 
express personal and reflexive clitic pronouns, in § 4.9 we present the order in 
which these occur when they are part of a clitic cluster (a sequence of clitics). 

Finally, in § 4.10 we illustrate the use of allocutive pronouns (2nd person sin- 
gular and plural, 3rd person singular) to express familiarity or respect. 
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TABLE 28 _ First person free pronouns and clitics 








istsg. 1st sg. istsg. ist pl. ist pl. ist pl. 
free proclitic enclitic free proclitic enclitic 
subject mia // -nte» noi/ // -te® 
noialtri 
direct object mi me me noi/ ne ne 
noiatltri 
dative/indirect ami me me anoi/ ne ne 
object anoialtri 
P+indirect object conmi // // con noi/ // // 


con noialtri 





a Aneggi (1984) registers the form mive (It. ‘io, me, mi’; ‘I, me’). Only few old people still use 
this stressed emphatic pronoun, in which ve might derive from the same Latin deictic adverb 
(1B1) of the locative adverbs chive and live ((Sdnte mive en quéla foto? ‘Am I on that picture?’), 
cf. § 6.2. 

b_ Used in interrogative direct sentences; see also §§ 4.4 and 10.3, and Cordin (2018). 

c Used in interrogative direct sentences; see also §§ 4.4 and 10.3, and Cordin (2018). 


4.1 The Forms of Free Pronouns and Clitics 


Like most Romance languages, Trentino has both stressed (or free) personal 
pronouns and non-stressed (or clitic) personal pronouns.! Clitics can occupy 
two positions with respect to the verb: proclitics precede verbal [+finite] forms 
(other than imperative ones) and enclitics follow verbal [-finite |” and imperat- 
ive forms. Subject clitics are post-verbal in direct interrogative sentences with 
[+finite] verbs. 

In Tables 28 and 29 we present the CT 1st and 2nd person pronominal forms, 
both singular and plural, used for subjects, direct objects, datives and indirect 
objects (with and without a preposition). 


1 Many comparative data on pronouns and clitics in various Italian dialects are provided in 
Manzini&Savoia (2005). 

2 However, Aneggi (1984) registers the two following examples, where one or even two clitics 
precede the infinitive verb: ghe far la barba, lit. ‘to him.c to do the beard’, a ghela far lit. ‘to 
to him.c1 it to do’ ‘to shave him’. 
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TABLE 29 Second person free pronouns and clitics 








2andsg. 2ndsg. 2ndsg. 2ndpl. 2nd pl. 2nd pl. 
free proclitic enclitic free proclitic enclitic 
subject ti te -t@ v6i/ // // 
voialtri 
direct object ti te te v6i/ ve ve 
voialtri 
dative/indirect ati te te avoi/ ve ve 
object a voialtri 
P+indirect object conti // // con voi/ // // 
con voialtri 





a Used in direct interrogative sentences. 


Note that free pronouns are used for all functions, while clitics, as expected, 
are absent after a preposition. Moreover, as shown in Tables 28 and 29, proclit- 
ics are absent for all subjects other than the 2nd person singular (which has the 
highest number of clitic forms); the 2nd person plural (with the lowest number 
of clitic forms) has neither proclitic nor enclitic subject forms. Comparing pro- 
clitic and enclitic forms, we see that there are more of the latter, as also attested 
in many other Northern Italian dialects.3 

For each person, the same proclitic form ending in the vowel -e is used for dir- 
ect objects, datives, and proclitic subjects (when present). In the case of enclitic 
pronouns, subject clitics differ from direct and indirect objects. In particular, 
according to Rohlfs (1968), the ending -te—used for 1st persons—is the result 
of an assimilation of the 1st plural person (sén, s6n) with the 3rd plural person 
(sdnt) before a clitic (e/ne). In his opinion, the process started with the 1st plural 
person of the verb ésser ‘to be’, then extended to other common verbs and to 
the ist person singular. 

The CT forms mi and ti derive from the Latin dative forms MIHI, TIBI.4 Two 
different forms are available for the 1st and 2nd plural person free pronouns, 


3 See Renzi & Vanelli (1983). According to Poletto (1993b), however, subject enclitics and subject 
proclitics cannot be considered as structurally equivalent pronouns, being distinct in number 
and morphology. 

4 Rohlfs (1968, §§ 453 and 608). 
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TABLE 30 Third person free pronouns and clitics 
3rd sg. 3rdsg. | 3rdsg. 3rd pl. 3rd pl. | 3rd pl. 
free proclitic | enclitic free proclitic | enclitic 
m. f. m f. |m_ f. m. f. m f. |m. f. 
subject élo éla el/L la/l| -lo -la® lori lore i le | -i -leb 
direct object élo/lu éla lo/L laft| lo la lori lore i le |lifi le 
dative/indirect aobject | aélo/lu aéla | ghe/gh | ghe/gh | alori alore | ghe/gh | ghe/gh 
indirect de/da/partitive | deélo/lu deéla | en/n/ne n/ne deléri delore | en/n/ne n/ne 
object 
P + indirect object con élo/lu. con éla // // conl6ri conlére // // 























a_ Used in direct interrogative sentences. 
b_ Used in direct interrogative sentences. 


since in CT, as in many Romance languages and dialects, altri (‘others’) can be 
added to full pronouns néi/voi. Originally, the adjective was used for emphasis 
in discourse, as it explicitly contrasted either the addressee and the speaker (1st 
person), or the addressee and other people (2nd person) to one or more other 
persons. In CT, the emphatic meaning has been lost and noialtri, voialtri are 
now perceived as “rustic” synonyms of ndé vdi. 

Table 30 shows the grd person singular and plural pronouns used for sub- 
jects, direct objects, datives and indirect objects. 

As expected, no clitic appears after a preposition. For all the other functions, 
3rd person pronouns always present free pronouns along with both proclitic 
and enclitic forms. 

The enclitic, but not the proclitic, forms have a complete series of clitics, as 
attested in many other Northern Italian dialects.° 

There are only two free feminine forms: the singular é/a and the plural lore. 
Free masculine forms are three: élo and /u alternate for the singular person, 
while /6ri is the only form for the plural person. Feminine clitic forms are: la/l 
for singular subjects and direct objects,° le for plural subjects and direct objects, 
ghe/gh (< lat. 1LL1”) for datives and for other indirect objects corresponding to 


5 Renzi &Vanelli (1983). 
6 La occurs before a consonant, / before a vowel. 
7 Rohlfs (1968: § 459). 
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a+N.8 Masculine clitic forms are: e/// for proclitic subjects, lo for enclitic sub- 


jects and direct objects, /o/l for proclitic direct objects,!° ghe/gh for datives and 


other indirect objects corresponding to a + N.¥ 


For 3rd person indirect objects corresponding to de/da ‘of/from’ + N, loc- 


atives, existential and presentational forms the clitics en/n/ne (< lat. INDE!) 


and ghe/gh (the same form used for datives) are used.!° There is no clitic 


for 1st and and person indirect objects corresponding to de/da ‘of/from’ + 


N. 


4.2 


Subject Clitics 


CT allows for the subject to be phonologically unexpressed. However, CT has 


subject clitics for all persons other than the and plural, as illustrated in § 4.1.4 It 


is now generally accepted" that subject clitics have the same function as agree- 


ment morphology, namely that of identifying the person and number features 
of the null subject.!6 

Subject clitics do not occur in either Italian or other standard Romance lan- 
guages,!” but are attested in all Trentino dialects and in other Northern and 
Central Italian dialects.!® The CT subject clitics given in Tables 28-30 must 
always appear when no lexical subject is expressed (1a—h): 


(1) 


10 
11 
12 


13 


14 
15 
16 
17 


18 


a. Vénionte? 
I.come.cL 
‘Should I come?’ 


Ghe occurs before a consonant, gh before a vowel. 

Eloccurs before a consonant, / before a vowel. 

Lo occurs before a consonant, / before a vowel. 

Ghe occurs before a consonant, gh before a vowel. 

Rohlfs (1968: § 465). 

‘n is the reduced form of the enclitic when it occurs after ghe (parlarghen ‘to talk to him 
of it’ vs. parlarne ‘to talk about it’). 

See also § 8.1.1. 

Starting from Brandi & Cordin (1981 and 1989). 

See also § 8.1.1. 

Although subject clitics also occur in standard French, they are structurally different from 
CT ones, being true subjects, which do not have the same function as agreement morpho- 
logy; see § 8.1.1. 

Renzi & Vanelli (1983). 
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b. Te végni con mi 
you.cL come with me 
‘You come with me: 


c. Végnet con mi? 
come=you.cL with me 
‘Will you come with me?’ 


d. El/la yen con mi. 
he/she.cL comes with me 
‘He/she comes with me’ 


e. Véegnel(o)/la con mi? 
comes=he/she.cL with me 
‘Will he/she come with me?’ 


f. Vegninte con ti? 
come=we.CL with you 
‘Should we come with you?’ 


g. I/le ven con mi.}9 
they.M.cL/they.F.cL come with me 
‘They come with me. 


h. Végnei/le con mi? 
come=they.M.CL/they.F.CL with me 
‘Will they come with me?’ 


When two sentences have the same null subject and are coordinated, the sub- 
ject clitic must appear with each verb: 


(2) 


19 


a. La parlae la béve. 
she.cL talks and she.cL drinks 
‘She talks and drinks.’ 


b*La parlae  béve. 
she.cL talks and drinks 
‘She talks and drinks.’ 


As examples (1d) and (1g) show, in CT the verb has the same form in the 3rd singular and 
in the grd plural person (see also §§ 7.1. and 8.1). 
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In coordinated sentences one subject clitic can occur alone only when the 
coordinated verbs have the same verbal root: 


(3) La fa e (la) rifa el lét tute le matine. 
she.cL makes and she.cL re-makes the bed all the mornings 


‘She makes and re-makes the bed every morning.’ 


Meteorological verbs require a 3rd singular impersonal subject clitic, which has 
no argumental value (4a—b): 


(4) a. El  piove. 


it.CL rains 
‘It rains.’ 
b. La nevega tuta la not. 


it.cL-has snowed all the night 
‘It snowed during all night.’ 


However, no [-argumental] clitic occurs in impersonal constructions with verbs 
like esser ‘to be’ and parer ‘to seem’ (5a—b), unless the form of the verb esser 
begins with a vowel (5 c): 


(5) a. Saria meio cosi. 
would.be better so 
‘It would be better in such a way. 


b. Par méz di 
seems middle day 
‘It seems [to be] midday. 


c. Léra tardi. 
it.cL-was late 
‘It was late’ 


We note that in CT some impersonal constructions require a singular feminine 
subject clitic referring to a generic/indefinite feminine subject, such as cosa 
‘thing’ or qualcosa ‘something’, as illustrated in the examples (5 d—f):2° 


20  ~See Rohlfs (1968: § 450). A singular feminine object clitic that receives a similar imper- 
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d. La va mal ancoi. 
she.cL goes badly today 
‘Something is going wrong today’ 


e.La _finira prima o dopo. 
she.cL will.finish sooner or later 
‘This will finish sooner or later. 


f. No le véra! 
not she.cL-is true 
‘Tt is not true!’ 


Subject clitics must also be expressed when the preverbal subject is a noun 
phrase (6a), or a pronoun (6b-c):4 


(6) a. La mama la ladra tut el di 
the mummy she.cL works all the day 
‘Mummy works all the day long: 


b. Ela la ladra tut el di. 
she she.cL works all the day 
‘She works all the day long’ 


c. Ti te ladri tut el di. 
you you.cL work all the day 
‘You work all the day long’ 


Quantifiers (both pronouns and adjectives) in preverbal subject position also 

co-occur with subject clitics (7a—b). 

(7) a. Tanti (amizzi) i ma dit che sén brava. 
many (friends) they.cL me.DAT.CL-have told that am good 
‘Many (friends) have told me that I am good. 


sonal interpretation occurs in Italian, in examples such as farla finita, piantarla, smetterla 
‘to stop it’, cercarsela ‘to look for it (a trouble)’, svignarsela, darsela a gambe ‘to run away, to 
slink off’. In CT the corresponding examples also present a singular feminine object clitic. 

21 This is true for the persons that have a corresponding subject clitic; see Tables 28-30 and 
§ 8.1. 
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b. Tuti (i 
all 
‘All the boys say that I am beautiful’. 


putei) i 


111 


dis che son _ béla. 
the boys they.cL say that I.am beautiful 


The only exception is the negative quantifier nissun/nessun/nissuni/nessuni 
‘nobody’, with which the use of the subject clitic seems not to be obligatory.?? 


c. Nesun €é€ vegnu en témp. 
nobody is come in time 
‘Nobody was on time: 

d. Nessun me  capis. 

nobody me.cL understands 

‘Nobody understands me’ 


(Sover, Asit, neg. quantifiers, 1) 


CT allows the so-called ‘free’ inversion of the nominal subject, a construction 


typical of pro-drop languages.?° It occurs in sentences that introduce a new 


event (presentational constructions), where the lexical subject follows the verb 





22 Northern Italian varieties differ among them on the distribution of subject clitics. The vari- 
ation is organised around an implicational scale that goes from variables (at the leftmost 
side) to DP subjects and full pronouns (at the rightmost side), and has quantifiers in the 
middle. If subject clitics are used with one of element of the scale, they will also be used 
with all those that are on its right. CT uses clitics with DP subjects and full pronouns, while 
with quantifiers—which are on the left side of DP subjects—data are non-homogeneous 
(see § 8.11). Notably, in some Trentino localities, close to the central dialectal area, the 
same speaker (in the following examples both speaker 2 and speaker 3) may produce non- 
homogeneous data: 

a. Nissuni i é  arivadi en témp. (Aldenoz, Asit, neg. quantifiers, 1 
nobody they. cL are arrived in time 
‘Nobody was on time. 

b. Nissuni a magna la_ minestra. (Aldenoa, Asit, neg. quantifiers, 5 
nobody has eaten the soup 
‘Nobody ate the soup’ 

c. Nessuni i faga niente. (Aldenog, Asit, neg. quantifiers, 24 
nobody they.cL do.sBjv nothing 
‘Nobody do anything!’ 

d. Nessuni lo deve vardar. (Aldenog, Asit, neg. quantifiers, 28 
nobody him.cL must watch 
‘Nobody can watch him. 

23 See Chomsky (1981) and Rizzi (1982). The cluster of properties traditionally associated with 


the pro-drop parameter is illustrated in Casalicchio & Cognola (2018). On clitic inversion 


in Northern Italian dialects, see Poletto (1993a, 2000). 
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(usually an unaccusative or an intransitive verb) and appears on the right side 


of the sentence. In CT free inversion constructions, subject clitics do not occur 


with 3rd persons (8a—c), unless the verb is copulative ésser ‘to be’ in a form hav- 
ing an initial vowel (8d—e).?4 It should be noted that, when the clitic is absent, 
the past participle does not agree with the post-verbal subject in number or 
gender (8a):25 


(8) 


a. Meéercol é vegnu la mama / éla. 
Wednesday is come the mummy _ she 
‘On Wednesday, mummy/she came. 


b. E scomenzia la scola. (Sover, VinKo, 167, 42) 
is started the school 
‘The school has started’ 


c. Ne  disevai nossi veci__ che... (Gabrielli 1941, 83) 
us.cL told the our elders that 
‘Our elders told us that...’ 


d. Lé bela to _ soréla. 
she.cL-is beautiful your sister 
‘Your sister is beautiful’ 


e. I é za grandi i popi. 
they.cL are already grown.up the children 
‘The children are grown up. 


Subject clitics are also omitted when the following subordinate clause is the 


subject of the main sentence (9 a—d). Again, when the main verb is a form of 


the verb ésser ‘to be’ that begins in a vowel, a 3rd singular person subject clitic 
occurs (ge): 


(9) 


24 


25 


a. Bison pagar le  tasse. (Sover, VinKo, 167, 28) 
isnecessary pay _ the fees 
‘It is necessary to pay the fees.’ 


However, we also register some examples where a subject clitic co-occurs with a post- 
verbal subject, such as: no te par che la diga anca ela (Gabrielli 1941, 87) ‘don’t you think 
that she says it too”. 

See also § 8.1. 
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b. Toca partir bonora. 
isnecessary leave early 
‘It is necessary to leave early. 


c. Saria méio che i vecioti i bévia de 
would.be better that the elderly they.cL drinksByv of 
pu. (Cembra, ALD-II, 545-546) 
more 


‘It would be better if the elderly drank more’ 


d. Pol darse / éser che I sia 
itmay give-se be that he.cL is.sBJv 
orbo. (Trento 2, ALD-II, 92-93) 
blind 
‘He may be blind’ 
e. Le meio _finirla chi. 


it.cLis better stop-her.cL here 
‘It is better to stop it here.’ 


Finally, it should be noted that in free inversion sentences the 2nd person singu- 
lar subject clitic occurs before the verb, when the subject is in the 2nd singular 
person (10): 


(10) Te vegni ti. 
you.cL come you 
‘You come.’ 


4.3 Se Impersonal Subject 


CT impersonal subjects can be expressed using different forms:?¢ a pronominal 
personal subject in the ist person plural (11a), in the 3rd person plural (1b), or 
in the 2nd person singular (11), or a lexical subject, such as la zént ‘people’ (ud), 
or the impersonal subject clitic se (e—f):27 


26 ~=—- See also § 8.3. 

27  Seealso § 8.3.2. The impersonal clitic se presents the same properties as the other subject 
clitics, with the exception of the interrogative inversion: unlike the other subject clitics, 
the impersonal subject se never follows a finite verb. For a comparison with the syntax of 
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(11) a. Ne — endormenzén prést. 
us.cL we.fall.asleep early 
‘We fall asleep early. 


b. Chi, i bara sémpre. 
here they.cL cheat always 
‘Here they always cheat.’ 


c. Se te cori massa, i te da la mutta. 
if you.cL run too.much they.cL you.DAT.CL give the penalty 
‘If you drive too fast, they fine you.’ 


d. La zént chi la bara sempre. 
the people.r.sG here she.cL cheats always 
‘People here always cheat. 


e. Ne lan del 48 se podeva nar de troto. (Gabrielli 1941, 83) 
in the-year of-the ’48 se could go of hurry 
‘In 1848 we could hurry along, 


f. Se dorme bén en sto let. 
se sleeps well in this bed 
‘We can sleep well in this bed.’ 


As mentioned before, se never inverts in direct questions. It has 3rd person 
plural masculine features, as illustrated by the examples (12 a—b), where the 
adjectives referring to the impersonal subject se show these features: 


(12) a. Na volta séra  boni anca de taser. 
a_ time se-was able.m.PL also of be.silent 
‘Once, people could also hold their tongues. 


b. Quando che se devénta véci, se bréntola sémpre. 
when that se become older.M.PL se complain always 
‘When people become older, they always complain.’ 


the Italian si, see Manzini (1986) and D’Alessandro (2007); for a comparison with the syn- 
tax of the Piedmontese se, see Parry (1998b). 
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Impersonal constructions with a se subject can have either a generic or an 
indefinite interpretation:?° in the first case (illustrated in the examples (12 a— 
b)) se refers to a generic subject; in the second, to the subject of a particular, 
single event, yielding an indefinite interpretation (uf). 

Where se occurs with a transitive verb and a preverbal DP (13), the interpret- 
ation of the sentence is usually impersonal (13a). A passive interpretation (13b) 
is rarely accepted. 


(13) a. La polénta se la magna con i fonghi. 
the polenta se her.cL eats with the mushrooms 
‘People eat polenta with mushrooms. 


b.*? La polenta la se magna con i fonghi. 
the polenta hercL se eats with the mushrooms 
‘Polenta is eaten with mushrooms.’ 


In the first case, the DP is a preverbal dislocated object, se an impersonal sub- 
ject and the clitic that agrees with the DP is an object clitic; in the second case, 
the DP is a preverbal subject, the clitic that agrees with the DP is a subject clitic, 
and se marks the passive construction.29 Prosody and the order of the two clit- 
ics can help disambiguation. 

Beninca (1984) and Pescarini (2013) show that the Venetan impersonal se 
can select both auxiliaries ‘to be’ and ‘to have’, as illustrated by examples such 
as: Se zé magna ben / Se ga magna ben (Vicenza) ‘People ate well’. According 
to Pescarini (2013, 392), different features of the impersonal subject determine 
the auxiliary alternation: in the dialect of Vicenza, the impersonal se can be 
a semi-argument, similar to the subject of meteorological verbs [-Nom], or an 
argument, similar to subject clitics [+Nom]. Regarding this proposal, we note 
that in CT sentences with impersonal se are extremely rare and marginal with 
a compound tense, both with the auxiliary ésser and avér. 


4.4 Subject Clitics in Interrogative Sentences 


In CT direct interrogative sentences, a subject clitic must follow the flected verb 
when no lexical subject is expressed, with the exception of the 2nd plural per- 


son: 
28 = See § 8.3.2. 
29 ~=—- See § 8.3.2. 
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(14) a. Vegnet? 
come=you.CL 
‘Are you coming?’ 


b. Dormela? 
Sleeps=she.cL 
‘Is she sleeping?’ 


c. Nénte? 
Go=we.CL 
‘Should we go?’ 


When a lexical subject is expressed—normally to the right of the question—, 
a subject clitic occurs in both yes-no questions (15a) and wh-questions other 
than wh-subject questions (15b-—c):3° 


(15) a. Ghela piasésta la_ to 
him/her.DAT.CL-is=she.cL pleased the your 
minestra? (Sover, VinKo, 167, 34) 
soup 


‘Did she like the soup that you prepared?’ 


b. Che al dit el nono? (Fornace, VinKo, 143, 14) 
what has=he.cL said the grandfather 
‘What did grandfather say?’ 


c. Per cosa élo na via el Mario? 
for what is=he.cL gone away the Mario 
‘Why has Mario left?’ 


When the wh-phrase is a subject, no subject clitic occurs (16a—d);?! in this case, 
when a past participle is used, it has [+masculine] [+singular] features, even if 
the complex wh- refers to plural or feminine subjects (16c—d):32 


30 It should be noted, however, that nowadays the CT dialect spoken by young people, espe- 
cially in cities, is losing inversion, which is restricted to a limited class of very common 
verbs (for the same phenomenon in other Northern Italian dialects, cf. Poletto (1993a)). 

31 CT nonetheless shows a certain degree of variability with respect to the occurrence of 
the clitic in these constructions. Different realizations are also attested in other Northern 
Italian dialects. 

32 = See § 8.1.1. 
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(16) a. Cosa suzéde? 
what happens 
‘What is happening?’ 


b. Chi vén doman? 
who comes tomorrow 
‘Who will come tomorrow?’ 


c. Che  putei é vegnu con ti? 
which boys is come with you 
‘Which boys have come with you?’ 


d.Che grana é capita ancoi? 
what trouble is happened today 
‘What trouble has arrived today?’ 


The verb ésser ‘to be’ is an exception: all its forms co-occur with a subject clitic 
(17a-b): 


(17) a. Césélo sto rumor? 
what-is=it.cL this noise 
‘What is it this noise?’ 


b. Quante _ putéle érele? 
how.many girls were-they.cL 
‘How many girls were there?’ 


In embedded interrogative sentences, subject clitics precede the verb when the 
question has a null subject (18a) or a pre-verbal subject (18b), but they do not 
occur with either lexical post verbal subjects (18c—d), or wh-subjects (18e-f), 
even when the verb is ésser ‘to be’ (18g): 


(18) a. No so se la restera. 
not Lknow if she.cL will.stay 
‘I do not know if she will stay. 


b. No so se la Maria la resterd. 
not Lknow if the Maria she.cL will.stay 
‘I do not know if Mary will stay. 
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c. No so se restera qualchedin / la Maria. 
not Lknow if will.stay anybody the Maria 
‘I do not know if anybody/ Maria will stay. 


d. No so ndé6 che nara tuta sta zént / me mama. 
not Lknow where that will.go all these people my mum 
‘I do not know where all these people/my mother will go. 


e. No so cosa che capitera ancora. 
not Lknow what that will.-happen more 
‘I do not know what more can happen: 


f. No so chi che _restera. 
not Lknow who that will.stay 
‘I do not know who will stay: 


g. No so chi che é pu bravoa fari _ conti. 
not Lknow who that is more good at do the sums 
‘I do not know who is the best at counting.’ 


4.5 Clitics in Relative Clauses 


In restrictive relative clauses, which are introduced by che, the syntactic role of 
the antecedent is specified by a clitic that agrees with the antecedent in gender 
and in number (1ga—b):33 


(19) a. El Mario le nom che te ghe dai _fiducia. 
the Mario he.cL-is a-man that you.cL him.DAT.CL give trust 
‘Mario is aman whom you can trust’ 


b. El Mario le nom che tuti i ne parla ben. 
the Mario he.cL-is a-man that all they.cL of.him.cL speak well 
‘Mario is a man of whom everyone speaks well.’ 


However, when the relativized element is a direct object, no subject clitic 
occurs (20a). The same is true when the relativized element is a 3rd person 


33 See § 9.4.1. 
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subject (20b), unless the verb of the relative clause is a form of ésser ‘to be’ 
beginning with a vowel (20c). 


(20) a. O crompa quatro libri che voi  regalar. 
Ihave bought four books that I-wish give.as.presents 
‘I have bought four books that I wish to give as presents.’ 


b. O crompa quatro libri che parla de politica. 
Lhave bought four books that talk of politics 
‘I have bought four books on politics. 


c. O crompa quatro libri che i éra docasion 
Lhave bought four books that they.cL were of-sale 
‘I bought four books that were on sale: 


In both non-restrictive relative clauses (21a) and (21c), and pseudo-relatives 
(21b),34 the antecedent (subject or object) is referred to by a clitic: 
(21) a. El Mario, che'l spuzzava, finalménte el sa lava. 
the Mario that-he.cL smelled at.last he.cL se-has washed 
‘Mario, who smelled, at last took a bath’ 


b. El Mario le torna a casa che ‘4 spuzzava. 
the Mario he.cL-is come.back to home that he.ci smelled 
‘Mario came home smelling.’ 


c. El Mario, che'l zerchévo da pu de _ nora, 
the Mario that-him.ci I.looked.for from more than an-hour 
lera entel ort. 


he.cL-was in-the garden 
‘Mario, whom I had been looking for more than an hour, was in the 
garden.’ 


In cleft sentences, where a copular clause containing a focus is followed by an 
embedded clause introduced by che ‘that’,?> an impersonal subject clitic occurs 
with the copula when it is expressed by a form with an initial vowel (22a): 


34 ~=See § 9.4.2. 
35 See § 9.4.3. 
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(22) a. Le en Sicilia che voi nar en vacanza 
it.cL-is in Sicily that want go on holidays 
‘It is Sicily that I want to go to for my holidays. 


When the focalised element is a subject or a direct object, the subject clitic 
and the copula share the same person, number and gender features (22b- 


c): 


b. Te sei ti che te voi nar via. 
you.CL are you that you.cL want go away 
‘YOU want to leave.’ 


c. Le é€ lore che te hai conosst ala _ festa. 
they.F.cL are they.F that you.cL have met at-the party 
‘They are the ones you met at the party.’ 


CT has a strong tendency to transform wh-questions into cleft questions, split- 
ting interrogative sentences into a wh-copular question and an embedded 
clause (cf. § 9.4.3). In these constructions an optional impersonal clitic can 
occur after the copula; in the embedded clause no subject proclitic occurs when 
the wh-item is subject (23a vs. 23b): 


(23) a. Chi e(l/lo) che ven? 
who is=he.cL that comes 
‘Who is coming?’ 


b. Cos’ é(l/lo) che'l fa? 
what is=it.cL that-he.cL does 
‘What is he doing?’ 


4.6 Free Pronouns and Clitics as Direct Objects 


As Tables 28-30 in § 4.1 show, both clitics and free pronouns can function as dir- 
ect and indirect objects. In some contexts, however, clitic objects cannot occur 
(after a preposition, in the coordination of two objects, with the ellipsis of the 
verb). The choice between a free and a clitic pronoun depends on the emphasis 
that the object receives in the sentence: an emphasized object is realised as a 
free pronoun, a non-marked object is realised as a clitic (Cardinaletti & Starke 


1999). 
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When a direct object is realised as a free pronoun, in the 1st or 2nd person it 
is doubled by a clitic on the verb (24a—-d); when it is in the 3rd person no clitic 
occurs (24e vs. 24e’): 


(24) a El *(me) ciama sémpre mi. 
he.cL me.cL calls always me 
‘He always calls ME. 


b. El *(te) ciama sémpre ti. 
he.cL you.cL calls always you 
‘He always calls YOU: 


ce. El *(ne) ciama sémpre noi/noialtri. 
he.cL us.cL calls always us 
‘He always calls US’ 


d. El *(ve) ciama sempre v0i/voialtri. 
he.cL you.PL.cL calls always you.PL 
‘He always calls YOU’ 


e. El ciama sémpre éla. 
he.cL calls always her 
‘He always calls HER. 


e* El la ciama sémpre éla. 
he.cL her.ci calls always her 


The examples (24) highlight the asymmetry between the different persons of 
object pronouns: 1st and 2nd persons require object clitic doubling, but no 
object clitic doubling occurs with 3rd persons.?® 

According to Kallulli (2016), clitic doubling can be considered a strategy of 
differential object marking, which is based on a universal grammar principle, 
namely the D-hierarchy (Kiparsky 2008), according to which the most defin- 
ite elements are 1st, 2nd and 3rd person pronouns, followed by proper names, 
names referring to humans, names referring to animate elements and, finally, 
names referring to inanimate elements. The hierarchy is given in 25: 


36  Onclitic doubling see Poletto (2000) and (2006). 
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(25) 1Pro /2Pro/ 3Pro /Proper Noun-Kin term/Human/ Animate /Inanimate 


In the examples (24) only 1st and 2nd person pronouns, which correspond to 
the two highest elements of the hierarchy, are differentially marked.?” 

Past participles of transitive verbs agree in gender and number with the 
object clitic, as the examples (26a—b) illustrate. 


(26) a El ne a _ ciamadi/*ciama noialtri. 
he.cL us.cL has called.M.PL/M.SG us 
‘He has called us. 


b. El le a _ciamade/*ciama. 
he.cL them.F.cL has called.F.PL/F.sG 
‘He has called them,’ 


4-7 Free Pronouns and Clitics as Datives and Indirect Objects 


The asymmetry in clitic doubling, which has been noted for direct object pro- 
nouns, is not found with dative pronouns. In fact, as the examples (27a-c) show, 
all dative free pronouns (in the 1st, 2nd and 3rd person) require the spelling out 
of a dative clitic on the verb:38 


(27) a. El *(m’) a parla a mi 
he.cL me.DAT.CL has talked to me 
‘He has talked to ME’ 


b. El *(t’) a parla a ti. 
he.cL you.DAT.CL has talked to you 
‘He has talked to YOU? 


c. El *(gh’) a parla a éla 
he.cL her.DAT.CL has talked to her 
‘He has talked to HER.’ 


Doubling is also required when the dative is a DP referring to a human, animate 
or inanimate object (28a—c): 


37. See Beninca & Poletto (2005) for a discussion on the different features of the 1st and 2nd 
persons on the one hand and the 3rd person on the other. 
38  Cordin (1993). 
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(28) a El = gha parla ala Lucia. 

he.cL her.DAT.cL-has talked to-the Lucia 
‘He has talked to Lucia’ 

b. El gha dat na peada al can. 
he.cL him.paT.ci-has given a_ kick  to-the dog 
‘He kicked the dog’ 

c. El = gha dat na peadaala _ tdola 
he.cL her.pat.cL-has given a_ kick to-the table 
‘He kicked the table’ 


The same form ghe used for 3rd person dative clitics is also used for express- 
ing a different type of indirect object clitic, required by verbs such as pensar 
‘to think of’.3° This clitic can occur either alone (29a), or doubling an indirect 
object pronoun (29b) or DP (2gc—d). Doubling with an indirect object pronoun 
or an indirect object DP is obligatory. 


(29) a. Ghe pénso sémpre. 
it.IND.OBJ.CL I.think always 
‘Talways think of it.’ 


b. Ghe pénso sémprea ti / éla / voialtri.4° 
itIND.OBJ.CL [think always of you her you.PL 
‘T always think of you/her/you. 


c. Ghe pénso sempre ala Maria. 
itIND.OBJ.CL I.think always to-the Maria 
‘T always think of Maria. 

d. *(Ghe) pénso sémpre ala to festa. 


it.IND.OBJ.CL I.think always of-the your party 
‘TL always think of your party. 


The clitic ghe is also used to express locatives, as in the examples (30a—b): 


39 See Siller Runggaldier (1996). 

40 It is worth noting that ghe is the only form used in the ist, 2nd and 3rd person. The fact 
that this clitic does not agree in person features with the DP/pronoun to which it refers 
seems to suggest that its origin is locative. 
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(30) a. No ghe vago pu. 
not there.cL Lgo again 
‘I shall never go there again.’ 


b. La ghe méte sémpre el  béch. 
she.cL there.cL puts always the beak 
‘She always interferes.’ 


The same clitic is also used to introduce the verb ésser ‘to be’ in existential and 
presentational constructions: 


(31) a. Ghera na volta en ré. 
there.cLwas a time a_ king 
‘Once upon a time there was a king. 


b. Ghe dé strade per nar a Canazei. 
there.cL-are two roads for go to Canazei 
‘There are two roads to Canazei’ 


c. Ghe la Maria che la sta mal. 
there.cLis the Maria that she.cL is sick 
‘There is Maria who is sick.’ 


Finally, ghe in CT has become a part of the verb gavér ‘to have’ meaning ‘to pos- 
sess’ (32a) or used with a deontic meaning (32b). Clearly the locative in (32) has 
lost any semantic feature referring to direction; however it may express deictic 
features (see § 7.2.1.2):4! 


(32) a. Go __préssa. 
Ihave haste 
‘Tam in a hurry. 


b. Go da nar via. 
Ihave from go away 
‘Ihave to leave. 


Another clitic—ne—is used to express different indirect objects (genitive and 
locative). It presents a number of variants: as a proclitic it is realised as n 


41 In other Northern Italian dialects (Venetan dialects) ghe has also become a part of the 
verb avére used as an auxiliary (see Penello 2004). 
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or en or ne, as an enclitic it is realised as n or ne (see § 4.1). A function that it 
can realise is that of partitive, as in (33a—c):4? 


(33) a. En védo tanti (de popi). 


oftthem.cL Lsee many of children 
‘Isee many (children). 


b. En védo doi (de popi). 


of.them.cL Isee two of children 
‘Isee two (children).’ 


c. El ne crémpa pochi (de libri). 


he.cL of.them.cL buys few of books 
‘He buys few (books).’ 


The clitic ne can also express origin, as examples (34a—b) show: 


(34) a. El voleria venirghen fora (dala 
he.cL would.want come=there.cL=from.it.cL out from-the 
malatia). 
illness 


‘He would like to come out (of his illness). 


b. El voleria tirarne fora do bluse (dala _ stofa). 


he.cL would.want get=from.it.cL out two shirts from-the fabric 
‘He would make two shirts (from this fabric). 


Note that the locative ne is less frequent then the locative ghe,*3 and is more 
commonly used with a figurative meaning (34c), than as a proper locative (34d): 


42 


43 


c. No l sa céme vegnirghen fora (da sto 


not he.cL knows how come=sthere.cL=from.it.cL out from this 
afar). 

business 

‘He does not know how to get out of this business.’ 


According to Penello (2004), the semantic nature of the partitive ne is essentially locative 
(precisely corresponding to an ablative locative, as its etymology suggests). 
In Italian, too, the locative ne is stylistically more formal then the locative ci (see Cordin 
2001). 
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d. ?EL vol — venirghen fora (dal garage). 
he.cL wants come=there.cL=from.it.cL out from-the garage 
‘He wants to come out (of the garage). 


Further evidence for this is provided by the fact that verbs denoting origin 
formed with the clitic se followed by the clitic ne (such as andarsene ‘to go 
away’), which are typical in Italian, never occur in CT. The corresponding dia- 
lectal verb is nar via ‘to go away’. 

Finally, the clitic ne (with its phonetic variants) is also used to express 
an indirect object—animate (35a), inanimate (35b), and pronominal (35c)— 
corresponding to de + N/pronoun ‘of/about + N/pronoun’, which is found espe- 
cially after the verb parlar ‘to talk’: 


(35) al ne parla sémpre bén (de la Maria). 
they.cL of-her.cL speak always well of the Maria 
‘They always speak well (of Maria).’ 


b. Ghe n parlo doman (del _concérso). 
him/her.DAT.CL of.it.cL Italk tomorrow of-the competition 
‘T will talk to him/her/them tomorrow (about the competition)’ 
c. De ti, tute le compagne le n parla ben. 
of you all the friends _they.cL of'you.cL speak well 
‘Of you, all your friends speak well.’ 


With verbs other than parlare ‘to talk’, CT can—and even prefers to—omit the 
clitic, as examples (36 a—b) illustrate: 


(36) a. - Passa dal medico! - Sicur. No me(n) desmentégo 
pass from-the doctor sure not me.cL(=of.it.cL) [forget 
miga. 
miga 


‘—Go to the doctor!—Sure! I won't forget —’ 


b. -I a rot la finéstra. -No m(en) 
they.cL have broken the window not me.cL(=ofiit.cL) 


44 The fact that this clitic does not agree in person features with the DP/pronoun to which 
it refers is an additional piece of evidence that its origin is locative. 
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éro nascorta. 
I.was aware 
‘—They broke the window.—I didn’t notice.’ 


4.8 Reflexive Pronouns 


Reflexive pronouns, like personal pronouns, can be either free or clitic. In the 
ist and 2nd singular and plural person they present the same forms as those 
given in Tables 28-29 for direct and indirect objects and for datives. The reflex- 
ive forms used in the 3rd singular and 3rd plural persons are illustrated in 
Table 31. 

For 3d person reflexive clitics the form se alternates with the variant s, which 
occurs when the proclitic precedes a vowel: se/s is used for masculine and fem- 
inine, singular and plural pronouns, and for direct and indirect objects. The 
same form se/s is also used for reciprocal verbs; in this case it can be reinforced 
by the expression /’un con laltro ‘each other’ (37a—-b): 


(37) a I sa sposadi do mési _ fa.* 
they.cL se-have married two months ago 
‘They married two months ago.’ 


b.I se aiuta l'un con altro. 
they.cL se help the-one with the-other 
‘They help each other’ 


Trentino dialects, including CT, are distinguished from Italian by the absence 
of a specific stressed form for third person reflexives (sé stesso/-a/-i/-e):*® the 
post-verbal stressed pronoun, in fact, is formed by a personal free pronoun that 
mandatorily co-occurs with the clitic reflexive pronoun se/s with those verbs 
where the reflexive pronoun functions as an argument, either a direct object or 
a dative (38a—b): 


(38) a. La Maria la se sérve sempre éla per prima. 
the Maria she.cL se helps always she for first 
‘Maria always helps herself first. 


45 The auxiliary selection with reflexive verbs in CT is illustrated in § 8.2.2.1. See also Cordin 


(2009). 
46  Manzini (1986). 
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TABLE 31 _ Reflexive third person free pronouns and clitics 
3rd sg. 3rd sg. | 3rdsg. 3rd pl. 3rd pl. | 3rd pl. 
free proclitic | enclitic free proclitic | enclitic 
m. f. m./f. m./f. m. f. m./f. m./f. 
direct object élo éla se/s? se lori lore se/s se 
dative/indirect object | aélo/lu aéla se/s se alori a lore se/s se 























a The form se precedes a consonant; the form s precedes a vowel. 


b. I se da sol a lori i  prémi pu béi. 
they.cL se give only to them the prizes most nice 


‘They only give themselves the best prizes. 


4-9 Clitic Clusters 

When more clitics combine, their order in the sequence is not free. In clusters 
of proclitics the order is: subject clitic + dative clitic + non-dative indirect object 
clitic + direct object clitic. When a negative clitic no occurs, it precedes all the 
other clitics. The complete cluster is represented in (39a), and illustrated by 
examples (39b-e): 


(39) a. negation + subject clitict’ + dative clitic + indirect object clitic + object 
clitic 


b. (No) te la regali. 
(not) you.cL me.DAT.CL her.cL give 
“You (don’t) give it to me.’ 


me 


c. (No) la ghe le presta. 
(not) she.cL him/her/them.patT.cL them.F.cL lends 
‘She (does not) lends them to him/her/them! 


d. (No) se ghen ven _ fora. 
(not) se there.cL-of.it.cL comes out 
‘People (cannot) come out of it.’ 


47 The impersonal subject se behaves like a subject clitic. 
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e. (No) la ghen parla mai. 
(not) she.cL him/her.DAT.cL-of.it.cL talks never 
She never talks to him of that. 


Enclitic clusters following an infinitive of imperative verb present the same 
order as proclitics. Negations are always proclitic, as the examples (40 a—d) 
show: 


(40) a. (No) te dévi_ regalarmela. 
(not) you.cL must give=me.DAT.CL=her.cL 
‘You (don't) have to give it to me. 


b. (No) la déve_prestarghele. 
(not) she.cL must lend=her/him/them.DAT.CL.=them.F.CL 
‘She must (not) give them to him/her/them! 


c. (No) i déve vegnirghen fora.4® 
(not) they.cL must come=there.cL=of-it.cL out 
‘They must (not) come out of it’ 


d. (Nol) magnan! 
not=it.OBJ.CL eat.sBJV 
‘Let’s (not) eat it!’ 


The sequences illustrated in (39) and in (40) are also valid for reflexive proclit- 
ics (41a) and enclitics (41 b): 


(41) a. (No) i se la tol. 
(not) they.cL se her.cL take 
‘They (don't) take it with them. 


b. (No) é déve torsela 
(not) they.cL must take=se=her.cL 
‘They must (not) take it with them.’ 


48 For the description of the clitic position in restructuring and causative constructions, see 
§ 8.2.3. 
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In interrogative sentences, as illustrated in § 4.4, the subject clitic follows the 
flected verb; however, the order of indirect and direct object clitics is the same 
as the one illustrated above (see 42): 


(42) a. (No) ghe la diset mai, la verita? 
(not) him/her/them.DaT.cL her.ct tell=you.cL never the truth 
‘Do you ((n)ever) tell him/her/them the truth?’ 


b. (No) te Lalo mostra, el libro? 
(not) you. DAT.CL it.cL-has=he.cL shown the book 
‘Has he (not) shown you the book?’ 


When a finite phrasal verb is followed by a locative, such as su ‘up’, z6 ‘down, 
fora ‘out, via ‘away’, or by a locative requiring a dative clitic, such as drio ‘behind, 
encontro ‘towards’, ados ‘upon’, the clitic always precedes the verb (43a—b). With 
imperative and non-finite verbal forms the order is: verb - clitic - locative (43c- 
d):49 


(43) a. El lo taia 20. 
he.cL him.cL cuts down 
‘He cuts it down. 


b. El ghe core drio. 
he.cL him/her/them.DAT.cL runs behind 
‘He chases him/her/them,’ 


c. Voi taiarlo via. 
I.want cut=it.cL away 
‘I want to cut it away. 


d. Voi _—-corerghe drio. 
I.want run=him/her/them.DAT.cL behind 
‘I want to chase him/her/them, 


49 See chapter 7.5. Interestingly, Tortora (2002) presents a different order for the dialect of 
Borgomanero. 
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4.10  Allocutive Pronouns 


The choice of an allocutive pronoun is determined by: a) the context in which 
the conversation takes place (formal vs. informal); b) the type of relationship 
between the speaker and the addressee (familiar vs. non-familiar; symmetrical 
vs. asymmetrical). 

Informal contexts and familiar relationships favour the use of the pronoun 
in the 2nd person singular. However, when the context is formal and the 
speaker is non-familiar or has a limited familiarity with the addressee, the 2nd 
plural person pronoun has traditionally been used throughout the Romance 
world, to mark allocutionary distance (Renzi 1997a). The use of the 2nd plural 
person still obtained when the speaker was considerably younger than the 
addressee, although familiar to him/her (i.e. children addressing older family 
members). 

Nowadays, however, in most Italian dialects including CT,°° the use of a 
polite 2nd person plural pronoun is rare: it is attested mainly among old people 
in rural villages (44a). Its use has been almost entirely replaced by the 3rd per- 
son singular, élo/éla, which penetrated dialects from Italian.5! Unlike Italian, 
all Northern dialects developed a gender distinction for the polite use of this 
pronoun: in CT we find élo for masculine and é/a for feminine free pronouns, 
el/lo/l for masculine and la/! for feminine clitic forms (44b-e): 


(44) a. Spetéme chi, per piazzér! 
wait.IMP.2PL=me.CL here for favour 
‘[TYou], wait for me here, please!’ 


b. Elo, el me spéta chi, per piazzér! 
he he.cL me.cL waits here for favour 
‘[You], wait for me here, please!’ 


c. Ela, la venia con mi! 
she she.cL comes.sBJV with me 
‘TYou], come with me!’ 


d. Sidr dotér, véegnelo con mi? 
Mr. doctor comes=he.cL with me 
‘Doctor, will you come with me?’ 


50 See Ledgeway (2015) and Irsara (2015). 
51 Theuse of the polite pronoun /ei was introduced into Italian during the XVI century Span- 
ish domination (Renzi 1997). 
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e. Suor Angela, végnela con mi? 
sister Angela comes=she.cL with me 
‘Sister Angela, will you come with me?’ 


When a 2nd person plural pronoun is allocutive, both the past participle fol- 
lowing the auxiliary verb ésser ‘to be’ and the adjective following the copula 
agree in gender and number with the addressee (45a—b). 


(45) a. Quando che sé straca  / *strache, disémelo! 
when that you.are.PL tired.F.sG  tired.F.PL say.me.CL-it.cL 
‘When you feel tired, tell me!’ 


b. Nono, sé za na / *nadi a méssa? 
granny you.are.PL already gone.M.sG gone.M.PL to mass 
‘Granny, have you already been to Mass?’ 


The use of a polite 3rd person plural pronoun corresponding to Italian loro to 
address more than one person is never attested in CT,5 where it is substituted 
by a 2nd person plural pronoun: 


(46) Vegni con mi, sidbre  sidra Fedel! 
come.IMP.2PL with me Mr. and Mrs. Fedel 
‘Come with me, Mr. and Mrs. Fedel’ 


52 See Da Milano (2015: 71). 
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CHAPTER 5 


Prepositions and Prepositional Phrases 


This chapter deals with the inventory of prepositions in CT. As in many other 
languages, we distinguish between simple, derivative and compound preposi- 
tions. Simple prepositions can be isolated on both morphological and syntactic 
grounds. From a morphological point of view, simple prepositions cannot be 
split into smaller parts and do not derive from other categories; typologically, 
they are usually monosyllabic. From a syntactic point of view, they are func- 
tional prepositions that occur alone (i-e., without other prepositions). 

Derivative and compound prepositions are considered lexical prepositions, 
and both are formed with other word categories (mainly adverbs). In the case 
of derivative prepositions, these elements are used alone and converted into 
prepositions (e.g., English below); in compound prepositions they occur with 
simple prepositions—in some case, also with more elements (as in English on 
account of ). Derivative prepositions also occur in the ‘verb + locative’ construc- 
tion (see § 7.5). The difference between derivative and compound prepositions 
is not always clear-cut in CT, since some derivative prepositions also occur as 
compound prepositions (e.g., sto or sdto a ‘below’). Therefore, we discuss them 
together 

Sections 5.1-5.3 of this chapter focus on simple, and section 5.4 on derivat- 
ive and compound, prepositions. Section § 5.1 discusses the inventory of simple 
prepositions in CT and their distribution in locative and temporal contexts. 
Section 5.2, on the other hand, deals with the other uses of simple prepositions. 

Section 5.3 is devoted to comparative remarks, in which the syntax of CT 
prepositions is compared to that of two languages that are in contact with CT, 
and that nonetheless differ from it in some important aspects: Standard Italian 
(§ 5.3.1) and Venetan (§ 5.3.2). The comparison with Standard Italian allows us 
to highlight in particular the use of the preposition da (whose main meaning 
is ‘from’), which only exists in the Romance varieties spoken in Italy and in 
Romansh. The main difference between CT and Venetan, on the other hand, 
concerns the realization of the preposition a: we tackle this issue in detail 
because it represents a major difference with the neighboring Venetan dialects 
(including those spoken in the province of Trento). While in Venetan the a must 


1 See Hagége (2010) for the distinction between simple, compound and derivative prepositions; 
Cinque (2010) for an overview of the generative literature tackling the issue of the ‘func- 
tional/lexical divide’. 
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be silent in a number of contexts, and can be dropped in others, in CT it is 
always realized, with the sole exception of the prohibitive no star + infinitive 
(which may be a borrowed construction from Venetan). 

Section 5.4 discusses derivative and compound prepositions formed by an 
element like an adverb or noun and a simple preposition. While some cases are 
clear-cut (i.e. the preposition is either derivative or compound), other prepos- 
itions behave as both types. Other types of compound prepositions illustrated 
in this section are “preposition clusters’, in which two prepositions are used 
together. These clusters can be made up of two simple prepositions, or of a 
derivative preposition followed by a simple one (with a special meaning). CT 
also has some compound prepositions formed with other word categories, such 
as nouns (e.g. English on account of, CT per via de ‘because of’, lit. “for way of”), 
but their number is much smaller than in the languages with a formal register, 
such as Italian or French. 


5el The Use of Simple Prepositions in Locative and Temporal Contexts 


The inventory of CT simple prepositions is similar to that of most Romance lan- 
guages: a, con, de, da, en(t), per, su, (en)tra: it completely overlaps with Italian, 
while it differs from Spanish and French in the existence of the preposition da 
and in the lack of a distinction between Sp. para/por, Fr. pour/par. 


5.1.1 Locative Use 

The prepositions used in locative phrases are a, da, en(t), su, (en)tra. As in 
Italian and French, the choice of the prepositions a, en(t) and da depends on 
the semantics of the complement, and there is no distinction between state in 
a place and movement towards a place: 


ais used when the location is seen as a point or as an open geographical object 
(e.g. cities, villages, smaller islands, sea/lakeside):? 


(1) nar / ésser ... 
go be 
.a Trént /a scola /a Clés /a Cipro /al mar 
at Trento at school at Cles at Cyprus _ at-the sea 
‘go to / be in Trento / at school / in Cles / in Cyprus / by the sea’ 


2 Asshown by Longobardi (1987) for Italian, the selection of either a or in obeys more complex 
principles, which seem to hold in CT as well. Since there seem to be no important differences, 
we refer the reader to Longobardi’s work. 
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TABLE 32 The simple prepositions of CT 





Central Trentino preposition Main English correspondent 





a at, to 
con with 

da from 

de of 

en(t) in 
per/par for 

su on 

(en) tra between 





en(t) is used with locations that are seen either as more extensive, or as 
closed geographical objects (e.g. valleys, countries, bigger islands, forests, rivers, 
lakes), see (2). Note that some villages also take en(t), because their toponym 
derives from a geographical object of this type: an example is the village of Piné 
(< PINETUM ‘pinewood’):3 


(2) nar / ésser ... 
go be 


3 Note that the forms en and ent(e) alternate phonologically (see Cordin, 2018): ent is gener- 
ally used when the next word is an article that begins with a vowel or the numeral un/una, 
otherwise en occurs (examples from Cordin 2018: 60 fn. 18): 

(i) a. Vago ent el volt. / *Vago en el volt. 

Igo in the cellar Igo in the cellar 

‘I go into the cellar’ 

b. *La se cambia ent érba / La se cambia en érba. 

she.cL se changes in grass she.cL se changes in grass 

‘It changes into grass. 
Note that the -t ending is etymological, since it goes back to the Latin preposition INTUS, and 
its retention seems to be the result of a more general phonological process in CT, in which 
the combination ‘nasal consonant—vowel’ favours the insertion of a (usually etymological) 
/t/. This happens with the 1st person clitic -te (Cordin 2018, and see § 4.2, 4.4, 10.4), and also 
with quan(t) (corresponding both to Italian quanto ‘how much’ and quando ‘when’), see also 
Quaresima (1964, s.v. ‘en’) for the Val di Non: 


(i) a. quant el che vas? (Cembra, ALD-II 397) 
when is=it.cL that you.go 
b. quan che vas? (ibid.) 


when that you.go 
‘When are you going?’ 
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. en Val de Non / en Austria / ent el bosch / ent el Ades / 
in valley of Non in Austria in the wood in the Adige 
en Piné 
in Piné 
‘go to / be in the Non Valley / in Austria / in the woods / in the Adige river 
/ in Piné’ 


da is used to express a number of locative values. Its basic meaning is ablat- 


ive, since it refers to the origin (3), including with verbs that do not indicate a 


movement (4): 


(3) 


vegnir ... 

come 

.da Trent /da casa /da_ la _ staziin /da menona / 
from Trento from home from the station from my granny 

da la Germania 

from the Germany 

‘come from Trento / home / the station / my grandma’s / from Germany’ 


El Gino le da_ Trent. 
the Gino he.cL-is from Trento 
‘Gino is from Trento,’ 


The example (3) shows that with a verb like vegnir, da is used with all possible 


complements to indicate the origin. In (4) the origin is also expressed, but in 


this case with a stative verb (‘be’) that refers to the town of origin of Gino. 


In addition to its basic meaning, da has a series of other locative values: 


i. 


ii. 
iii. 


the goal or location, whenever the complement of the preposition is 
animate (5); 

the path, or the side along which a movement takes place (6); 

a general reference to a place that is located near something (7). 


nar / esser ... 

go be 

. dal dotor /da la Maria /da menona / dai 
from-the doctor from the Maria from my granny from-the 

todéschi 

Germans 

‘go to / be at the doctor / Maria’s place / my grandma’s / the Germans’ 
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(6) I torna da la costa de Muraltta. (Alneri, 120) 
they.cL come.back from the ridge of Muralta 
‘they come back along the ridge of Muralta’ 


(7) Na not for da la Fersena [...| menava la 
a night out from the Fersina Lbrought the 
morosa. (Nani, 190) 
fiancée 
‘Once, at night, I brought my fiancée out [of the town] to a place near the 
river Fersina. 


In (5), the prepositional phrase is headed by da although the verb refers to a 
goal or a state. This is due to the fact that animate complements of preposi- 
tions require da instead of a/en(t) in these cases (cf. with *nar al dotor/*ésser 
ent el dotor). The meaning of these prepositional phrases can be compared to 
English “at someone's place/shop”, etc. The context of (6), on the other hand, is 
a walk taken by two older men from a place located above Trento (Martignano) 
to the city centre, which is down in the valley. Since there are different paths 
that they can take, the writer specifies that they come down from the side of 
Muralta, which is a ridge between the two localities. Finally, in (7) the location 
is described as being somewhere along the river Fersina, which, until the city 
expanded to engulf it, flowed past meadows and trees. No exact information 
about the place is given here. Note that here the preposition is preceded by the 
adverb for (‘out, outside’), representing the viewpoint from the centre of Trento 
(see § 6.3.2). 


On the other hand, the choice of the other locative prepositions depends on 
the position of the subject in relation to the geographical object: 


su is used when the location of the subject (in states or movements towards a 
place) is above a geographical object (e.g. mountains, lakes): 


(8) sul Bondén / sul — lago / sul tét 
on-the Bondone’ on-the lake _on-the roof 
‘on the Bondone mountain / on the lake / on the roof’ 


(en)tra is used to indicate a location that is between two points: 


(9) (en)tra el pomar e la casa /(en)tra le do case 
between the apple-tree and the house between the two houses 
‘between the apple tree and the house / between the two houses’ 
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when there is an object that must be crossed, per/par is used: 


(10) passar per la porta 
pass through the door 
‘go out through the door’ 


Some complements are compatible with different locative prepositions. In the 
case of lakes and seas, for instance, a, en(t) and su can all be used (11). There 
is no free alternation between the preposition in any of these cases, because 
there are semantic differences. With el /ago (11) the three prepositions a, en and 
su have different meanings. A is the most generic preposition: it refers to some 
place located close to the lake. En(t) and su, on the other hand, are more spe- 
cific: the first is used to indicate that the water of the lake is cold. Su means that 
it is cold above the lake, e.g. if somebody is in a boat or ice-skating in winter. 


(11) Al lago / ent el lago / sul lago le fret la séra. 
to-the lake in the lake  on-the lake it.cL-is cold the evening 
‘In the evening, it is cold at the lakeside / in the lake / on the lake. 


5.1.2 Temporal Use 

Even in the case of temporal indications, preposition choice is usually similar 
to that of Italian or French, although there are some peculiarities of CT. The 
most important one is the widespread use of da, which is often used to refer to 
a general time point (as in the English ‘around’). 


With hours of the day, either a or da is used. Usually, a indicates a precise 
moment (cf. English ‘at’), while da can give either a precise or a more general 
indication: 


(12) a. La Maria la ven doman ale _ dese. 
the Maria she.cL comes tomorrow at-the ten 


b. La Maria la ven doman dale dése. 
the Maria she.cL comes tomorrow from-the ten 
‘Maria’s coming tomorrow at ten.’ 


(13) Da che ora végnet doman? 
from what hour come-you.cL tomorrow 
‘What time are you coming tomorrow?’ 
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In (12a) Maria is expected to arrive at ten, while in (12b) her time of arrival is 
not specified: Maria may come at exactly 10 o'clock or around that time. Simil- 
arly, the question in (13) does not ask about the exact time, and the hearer may 
answer with varying degrees of precision. 

Note that other Romance languages would use verso (Italian), sobre/como a 
(Spanish), vers (French) for an approximate time indication (12b)-(13). 


With periods of the day (morning, evening), de is used. When the whole day is 
referred to, da is used: 


(14) Le vegnu de séra / de not /dematina / dal di. 
he.cL-is come of evening of night of morning from-the day 
‘He arrived in the evening / during the night / in the morning / during the 


day. 
(15) Bruno: Ma no stal en piaza de la Mostra? 
but not stays=he.cL in place of the fair 
Guido: Dal di sii denot  enveze el cambia 
from-the day yes, of night instead he.cL changes 
domicilio. (Sartori, 204) 
domicile 


Bruno: ‘Doesn't he live in Piazza Mostra?’ Guido: ‘During the day he does, 
but during the night he changes his domicile.’ 


The list in (14) shows that di (‘day’) behaves differently than its parts. Note also 
that only di is preceded by the article here, while the other expressions are used 
without an article. The example in (15), taken from a drama written in CT, neatly 
shows the different prepositions used with di (‘day’) and not (‘night’). 


With exact dates, the preposition a is traditionally used (16a) a. Nowadays a 
null preposition can also be used, probably due to Italian influence (16b): 


(16) a. El = =sé sposa aii vintioto de 
he.cL se-is married at-the.PL twenty-eight of 
lui... (Trento 1, ALD-II 24-27) 
July 
b. El sa sposa el _ vintiodto de lulio ... (Trento 2, ibid.) 


he.cL se-has married the twenty-eight of July 
‘He got married on the twenty-eighth of July’ 
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Note that the grammatical number of the date changes according to the 
preposition used: with a, the article agrees with the number (vintioto, ‘twenty- 
eight’) and is thus plural. In (16b) it is default singular, probably due to contact 
with Italian, where the same pattern occurs. In Italian the presence of the pre- 
position a would be ungrammatical. 


When a period of the year is referred to, a is used to refer to a specific moment, 
while da can indicate a more general reference to a period: 


(17) a. A Nadal vago sémpre en Veneto a trovar i me parénti. 
at Christmas Igo always in Veneto to visit the my relatives 
‘On Christmas day I always go to the Veneto to visit my relatives.’ 


b. Da Nadal vago sémpre en Veneto a trovari me parenti. 
from Christmas I.go always in Veneto to visit the my relatives 
‘During the Christmas period I always go to the Veneto to visit my rel- 
atives.’ 


(18) Da la _ ceridla lors el varda fora. (Aneggi 1984) 
from the Candlemas the-bear he.cx looks outside 
‘At Candlemas the bear starts coming out. 


The first example in (17a) is usually chosen when it refers to Christmas day, 
while (17b) refers to the period of the Christmas holidays. Finally, (18) is a pro- 
verb from the Cembra valley, which points to a specific day of the year (the 2nd 
of February, day of Candlemas). However, the time indication is not considered 
precise, because the weather varies from year to year. Thus, this is a general ref- 
erence to the first days of February, and a significant event is chosen to refer to 
an imprecise period. 


With the days of the week, de or a phonologically unrealized preposition can be 
used. De seems to be preferred when a habitual event is referred to (e.g., every 
Sunday), while a phonologically unrealized preposition is used both when the 
event occurs just once or when it is habitual: 


(19) a. De venerdi, el me dotor no | ghe. 
of Friday, the my doctor not he.cL there.cL-is 
‘My doctor isn’t here on Fridays.’ 
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b. El venerdi scdrso el me dotér no | ghera. 
the Friday passed the my doctor not he.ci there.cL-was 
‘Last Friday my doctor wasn't here. 


In (19a), the doctor is absent every Friday; the example in (1gb), on the other 
hand, refers to a specific day, i.e. last Friday. In the latter example, the use of de 
would be ungrammatical. 


When reference is made to a longer specific time period (a year or a month), 
en(t) is used (or the compound preposition fora per, see section 5.4): 


(20) a. Le vacanze de Pasqua le scominzia en marzo. 
the holidays of Easter they.cL begin in March 
‘The Easter holidays begin in March.’ 


b. Sta scola chi, i la daverta ent el 1989. 
This school here, they.cL her.cL-have opened in the 1989 
‘This school was opened in 1989.’ 


Da is used in the fixed expression da sti ani (lit. ‘from these years’), to refer to 
an unspecified period in the past: 


(21) Da sti ani, no i gavéva le machine da monger. 
from these years, not they.cL had the machines to milk 
‘In those days, there were no milking machines.’ 


Nowadays, this expression has become fixed, meaning “in the old days” (see 
also section 5.3.1). 


Finally, to refer to the duration of an event, per is used to indicate a general 
time span with atelic events when the event is concluded (22a), da when the 
event is still going on (22b), and en(¢) for a time span with a completed event, 
referring either to the past or to the future (22c). In addition, da refers to a time 
span between a completed event and a reference time (22d): 


(22) a El Gigi a studia per do ore. 
the Gigi he.cL has studied for two hours 
‘Gigi studied for two hours.’ 
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b. El Gigi el studia da do ore. 
the Gigi he.cL studies from two hours 
‘Gigi has been studying for two hours’ 


c. El Gigi el _finira de studiar ent en ora. 
the Gigi he.cu willfinish of study in one hour 
‘Gigi will finish studying in one hour’ 


d. El Gigi a fini de studiar da_ do Ore. 
the Gigi he.cu has finished of study from two hours 
‘Gigi finished studying two hours ago. 


The examples in (22) contain a durative atelic event: in (22a), the duration of 
the event is indicated: Mario has studied for two hours. In (22b), on the other 
hand, the event is still going on, and it started two hours ago. In (22c)-(22d), 
the matrix event reaches an endpoint/completion: in (22c) the Prepositional 
Phrase (‘PP’) indicates the time necessary to complete the event; in (22d) how 
much time has passed between the completion of the event and the reference 
time. 


5.2 Other Uses of Simple Prepositions 


Beyond their locative and temporal value, simple prepositions also have other 
meanings; CT shares some of them with other Romance languages, but it also 
presents some peculiarities. In this section we give an overview of the main 
meanings of CT prepositions other than locative and temporal.* 


5.21 A 

The basic value of a is “target of movement’, either concrete or metaphoric. 
Apart from its locative and temporal uses, it is especially used for indirect (dat- 
ive) objects (23); moreover, it can indicate age (24), manner (25), and the bene- 
factive/malefactive (26): 


(23) a. Ghe dago n regal al Mario. 
him.DAT.cL Lgive a gift to-the Mario 
‘T give a gift to Mario. 


4 For the use of prepositions as prepositional complementisers, see chapter 9. 
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b. Go dit a la Maria de torme  n toch de pan. 
her.DAT.CL-I.have told to the Maria of take=me a piece of bread 
‘I told Maria to take some bread for me’ 


(24) A trentani, no la gnancora fini de studiar. 
at thirty-years not he.ct-has stillnot finished of study 
‘He's thirty years old and still hasn't finished studying, 


(25) [emparar] a mént (S. Michele, ALD-II 328) 
learn at mind 
‘learn by heart’ 

(26) Béver massa vin no tl fa _ ben a _ nissuni. 


drink.INF too.much wine not it.cL does well to nobody 
‘Drinking too much is unhealthy for everyone’ 


The preposition a is also selected by some adjectives that have the structure 
‘adjective + a + infinitive’: 


(27) a. I dis che l  popolin [...] Le fazile a lassarse 
they.cL say that the simple.people he.cL-is easy to let=se 
lusingar. (Felini, 149) 
flatter 


‘They say that poor and simple people tend to be easily flattered’ 


b. No sén bon a farlo. 
not Iam good to do=it 
‘I'm unable to do it’ 


c. La saria ben longa a contarla. (Nando da G., 175) 
she.cL would.be really long to tell=hercL 
‘It would take a really long time to tell [that story]. 


The preposition that is typically selected by adjectives that require a ‘P + com- 
plement’ is da (see below, § 5.2.3), but some adjectives, like those used in (27), 
are exceptions. In particular, ésser fazzile a in (27a) and ésser bon a in (27b) are 
fixed expressions in CT, with the meaning ‘tend to’ and ‘be able to’, respectively: 
consistently with this interpretation, in both cases the subject of the copular 
verb is coreferent with the subject of the infinitive. In the example (27c), on 
the other hand, the subject (the impersonal /a) of the matrix predicate is core- 
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ferent with the object of the infinitive, which is, nevertheless, phonologically 
realized through a clitic. 

See § 5.3.2 for a comparison between the use of a in CT and in Venetan dia- 
lects. 


5.2.2 Con 

The main meaning of con is comitative/reciprocal (28). In addition, it can be 
instrumental (29), modal (30), and causal (especially in the so-called “absolute 
construction” (31); see Ruwet 1978 for French, Sufier 1988 for Spanish, Casalic- 
chio 2015 for Italian): 


(28) a. Sén na al merca con lL’ Antonia. 
Iam gone to-the market with the Antonia 
‘I went to the market with Antonia’ 


b. O parla con to _ soréla. 
Lhave spoken with your sister 
‘I spoke to your sister’ 


(29) I ladri i a rot la porta con na spranga. 
the thieves they.cL have broken the door with a_ bar 
‘The thieves broke the door with a bar: 


(30) a. quando 1 parla con quela so foga... (Sartori, 204) 
when he.ci speaks with that his ardour 
‘He speaks with such ardour’ 


b. La Carmen la parla sémpre con la v6zze bassa. 
the Carmen she.cL speaks always with the voice low 
‘Carmen always speaks with low voice: 


(31) Con la Maria che la sta mal, no podo nar fora staséra. 
with the Maria that she.cL stays sick not Ican go out tonight 
‘Since Maria is ill, I can’t go out tonight. 


A peculiar CT construction formed with the preposition con is ‘con + adverb 


+ nominal phrase’. While this construction has never been studied for CT or 


5 See Cordin (2014) for the regional Italian spoken in Trentino. 
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for the other dialects in Italy, as far as we know, Cordin (2014) reports that 
in spoken regional Italian the construction is particularly frequent with the 
adverbs dentro (‘inside’), sopra (‘above’), addosso (‘on, against’).© At the same 
time, the nominal phrases within the con-PP frequently refer to garments (or 
similar) and feelings (e.g. anxiety): 
(32) a. El ma porta na zésta con déntro le luganeghe. 
he.cL me.cL-has brought a_ basket with inside the sausages 
‘He brought me a basket with sausages inside: 


b. Lé parti con drio i soldi dela paga. 
he.cL-is left with behind the money of the salary 
‘He left taking his salary with him! 


c. La stava ent el lét con su na coerta de lana. 
she.cL was in the bed with above a_ blanket of wool 
‘She was in bed with a woollen blanket over her’ 


d. O lezu larticolo con déntro na paura che no te 
Ihave read the-article with inside an anxiety that not you.cL 
podi imaginar. 
can imagine 
‘T read the article with an anxiety that you can't imagine. 


As noted by Cordin (2014), the preposition con here introduces a secondary 
predication, and it could be translated as “having”. The null subject of the sec- 
ondary predicate is coindexed with the object of the main clause in (32a), with 
the subject in (32b)—(32d). To negate this type of construction, the preposition 
sénza is used (but note that in some cases, e.g. (32a) and (32d), this construction 
cannot be negated): 


(33) a. Lé parti senza drio __ en soldo. (cf. with (32b)) 
he.cL-is left without behind a_ coin 
‘He left without taking a penny with him.’ 


6 For the status of these elements, which are used as both prepositions and adverbs, see 


infra. 
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b. La stava ent el lét senza su le coérte ne 
she.cL was in the bed without above the blankets nor 
niente. (cf. with (32c)) 
nothing 


‘She was in bed without blankets or anything else: 


5.2.3 Da 

As discussed in § 5.1, the original value of da is ablative (i.e., it indicates the ori- 

gin), as it derives from the syncresis of the Latin prepositions DE + AB. Within 

Romance, this preposition exists only in Italo-romance, Sardinian and Rhaeto- 

romance, and it is particularly widespread in the Alpine region. Its uses in CT 

can be categorized as follows: 

1. da is used in adverbial function; it has locative, temporal, agentive and 
causal meaning; 

2. dais used in adnominal function; it expresses a characteristic or a pur- 
pose of an NP, while other Romance languages normally use con, di or 
per in these contexts. Note that CT never uses da as a functional preposi- 
tion instead of de, i.e. as a genitive marker (El fil de/*da la Maria, Maria’s 
son’), nor as a prepositional complementiser (see § 9.2.2). For the use of 
da in compounds, see also § 2.5; 

3. dais selected by a number of verbs (for some examples see § 5.3.1). 


5.2.3.1 Da in Adverbial Function 


1. Agentive meaning: PPs headed by da are used in passive clauses ((34), see 
§ 8.3): 


(34) El Paolo é zerca da_ tuti. 
the Paolo he.cL is wanted from everyone 
‘Paolo is wanted by everyone’ 


In CT, passive sentences are hardly ever used and often felt as Italian influ- 
ence; thus, speakers prefer to resort to other constructions (see § 8.3). How- 
ever, when a passive sentences is used, the agent is expressed through a 
da-PP. 


2. Causal meaning: 


(35) a. Ma i me copa dal tant 
but they.cL me.cv kill from-the much 
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laorar. (Nando da G. 171) 
work.INF 
‘But they kill me with all this work’ 


b. No se pol corer qua o la dal gust e  balar en 
not se can run here or there from-the pleasure and dance in 
piaza ancoi che le San Vigili? (Nando da G., 172) 
square today that it.cL-is St. Vigilius 
‘Isn’t it possible to run to and fro just for pleasure, and to dance today, 
since it is St. Vigilius’ day?’ 


c. morirda la fam,’ tremar dal fret 
die from the hunger, tremble from-the cold 
‘die of hunger, tremble with cold’ 
All the examples in (35) express the cause of the main event. 
5.2.3.2 Da in Adnominal Function® 
1. In some cases, PPs headed by da point to a characteristic, which may 
be a distinctive characteristic, a specialisation, or a reference to proveni- 
ence. Moreover, a da-PP can be used as an adjective: either as a qualitative 


adjective, or as an -able-type adjective. 


a. Daexpresses a distinctive characteristic: 


(36) a. Na_ volta mi credeva [che fus] trascura quel [sc. lom| 
One time I thought that was.sByv ignored that sc. the-man 
da le cidle. (Felini, 148) 


from the chatters 
‘In the past I thought that those who always chatter were ignored ...’ 


b. ef gaban dale ale (Aneggi 1984) 
the coat from-the wings 
‘the winged coat’ 


7 Example based on the regional Italian examples taken from Pernechele (1989: 62f.). 
8 See also § 2.5. 
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c. la ucia da _ pomol (Groff 1955) 
the needle from knob 
‘the needle with a knob’ 

d.la Madona da_ spasem (Aneggi 1984) 


the Madonna from suffering 
‘the suffering Madonna’ 


(37) a. la padeéla dai busi (Aneggi 1984) 
the pan _ from-the holes 
‘the pan with holes’ 


b.el pdm da _ loio (Aneggi 1984) 
the apple from the-oil 
‘the greasy apple’ 


c. la mosa da _ todésch (Aneggi 1984) 
the mus from German 
‘German mus’ 


In the examples in (36), the da-PP has an adjectival use and refers to a char- 
acteristic considered to be distinctive, that allows us to distinguish the object 
from other objects of the same type: in (36a), the man who just talks is com- 
pared to aman who prefers actions to words (who has already been mentioned 
in the text). The distinctive function is also clear in the other examples: in (36b), 
for example, a specific type of coat is meant (i.e. a coat with wings, like a tail 
coat); in the same way, (36c) refers to a specific needle within a set of differ- 
ent needles (the one with a knob), and (36d) to a specific representation of 
the Madonna, amongst the many that exist in the popular Catholic imaginary 
(the suffering Madonna). The adjectival use of the da-PP is particularly evid- 
ent in the last three examples: but while the holes in (37a) can be interpreted 
as a distinctive characteristic or a pure adjective, (37b) and (37c) are clearly 
adjectival, because “oil”, ie. the greasiness, is a quality of the apple, but the 
apple is neither made of, nor contains, oil. Similarly, in (37c) the best transla- 
tion is just “German mus” (a typical peasant dish once widespread in the region, 
having spread from the German-speaking part of the region). Note that e.g. 
the German mus is not one specific type of mus, but the only one that exists, 
hence it is different from the characterising da-PP, which refers to a specific 
subset. 
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b. Da indicates specialisation: 


(38) a. la banca dal pan, el forn dal pan 
the bench from-the bread, the oven from-the bread 
‘the bakery’ 


b. el tubo dal fum 
the tube from-the smoke 
‘the oven pipe’ 


c. El Lambrusco le el vin dale done. 
the Lambrusco he.cL-is the wine from-the women 
‘Lambrusco is a wine for women,’ 


The examples in (38) look quite similar to those in (36), but here the da-PP 
denotes a specialisation of the denoted object: the shop in (38a) specialises in 
selling bread, and the pipe in (38b) carries smoke from stoves. Finally, (38c) 
indicates that Lambrusco is seen as a wine specially for women (because it is a 
sweet wine). 


c. The material or immaterial value of an object can be expressed through 
the preposition da: 


(39) n auto da 20.000 euri 
a car from 20,000 euros 
‘a 20,000 euros car’ 


(40) a. bon da _ niént 
good from nothing 
‘useless, good-for-nothing’ 


b. Lé nom da_ poch. 
he.cL-is a man from little 
‘He’s a worthless man.’ 


This value is typically found either with a specific amount, or with quantifiers 
(‘nothing ‘a little’). Note that the PP can modify adjectives (40a) or nouns (4ob) 
when it refers to an immaterial value. 
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d. Da has an adjectival use (with an infinitival verb) corresponding to the 
suffix -able: 


(41) a. da  magnar (Aneggi 1984) 
from eat.INF 
‘edible’ 


b. na putéla da maridar 
a girl from marry.INF 
‘a nubile young woman’ 


Unlike in Italian, in CT ‘da + infinitive’ can be used with the semantics of 
the -able suffix; this suffix is no longer productive in CT and expressions like 
*magnabil(e) do not exist. Alternatively, a da-PP can be used (41). In some 
cases, like in (41a), these sentences are ambiguous, because both a deontic 
(‘that must be eaten”) and a possibility reading (“that can be eaten”) are avail- 
able, and only the context allows to interpret the expression correctly. 


2. Da indicates a function or purpose 


The PPs of this category can be divided into three main groups, according to the 
semantic type of their complement: the noun selected by da can be the theme, 
the agent or an action. 


a. The da-PP indicates the theme of the noun to which it refers: the theme 
can be 
i. what an object is used for (42)—(43); 
ii. what the result of an action performed with the object is (44); 
iii. with what item, or in which context, an object is used (45). 


(42) a. la trapola dai soresi (Sicina, ALD-II 740) 
the trap _from-the mice 
‘the mouse trap’ 


b. la broca da lacqua (Aneggi 1984) 
the jug from the-water 
‘the water jug’ 

c. el corn da la_ pdélver (Aneggi 1984) 


the horn from the powder 
‘the powder horn’ 
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(43) lerba = dai port (Groff, ALTR, and Aneggi, ALTR) 
the-herb from-the verrucas 
‘the herb for verrucas’ 


In these examples the da-PP refers to the object for which something is made: 
the trap in (42a) is made precisely to catch mice. In the same way, the jug in 
(42b) and the horn in (42c) are intended to contain water and gun-powder, 
respectively. In this group we can also include the expression of sicknesses that 
can be cured with specific herbs (43). 


(44) a. el stamp dal botér (Aneggi 1984) 
the mould from-the butter 
‘the butter mould’ 
b. le uce da calza (Trento 1, ALD-II 942) 


the needles from sock 
‘the knitting needles for socks’ 


In the examples in (44), the da-PP indicates what is produced by an object: 
the mould in (44a) is used for making butter, and the knitting needles of (44b) 
are specifically for making socks. Compare this example with (36c), where the 
same expression “ucia + da-PP” is used to indicate a property of the needle, and 
not its purpose as in (44b). 


(45) a. la forbesa da  coram (Aneggi 1984) 
the scissors from leather 
‘leather scissors’ 


b. el zdcol da  stala (Aneggi 1984) 
the clog from stable 
‘the stable clog’ 


The examples in (45) refer to the domain of use of an object: the scissors in 
(45a) are made to be used with leather, and the clogs in (45b) are made to be 
worn in the stable. 


b. The focus of the da-PP is on the agent: 


(46) a. la forbesa da  bandar (Aneggi 1984) 
the scissors from plumber 
‘plumber scissors’ 
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b. la stica da mul (Aneggi 1984) 
the wedge from mule 
‘the wedge for mules’ 


In the examples (46), the user of an object is the complement of da. In many 
cases this is a craftsman, like in (46a); compare this example with (45a), where 
the da-PP refers instead to the material with which the scissors are used. The 
relationship between the noun and the da-PP can also be of a different type as 
in the case of (46b): da mul denotes a particular type of wedge that is inserted 
into tree trunks so that they can be transported by mules—but these wedges 
are not literally “used” by the mules themselves 


c. Finally, the focus can be on an action, which is usually expressed through 
an infinitive. In this case the infinitive may indicate the purpose for which 
an object is used: 


(47) a. la subia da forar (Aneggi 1984) 
the awl from pierce.INF 
‘the stitching awl’ 


b. las da lavar (Aneggi 1984) 
the-board from wash.INF 
‘the washboard’ 


In these examples the da-PP indicates the purpose for which an object is made: 
an awl to make holes in the leather by shoemakers (47a) and a board for wash- 
ing clothes (47b). From a syntactic point of view, the noun preceding the PP is 
not an argument of the following infinitive, unlike in the previous examples of 
deontic meaning (48). 


In other cases the da-PP has deontic meaning, i.e. it expresses something that 
has to be done: 


(48) a. Sta chi le la rdba da lavar. 
this.F here she.cL-is the stuff to wash.INF 
‘These things here are the clothes that I have to wash. 


b. A casa go i vestidi da stirar. 
at home I.have the clothes to iron.INF 
‘At home I have the clothes that need to be ironed.’ 
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c. Al tolt le létere da mandar via? 
has=he.cL taken the letters to send.INF away 
‘Did he take the letters that need to be sent?’ 


In these examples the noun preceding the preposition da is the object of the 
following infinitive. Note that this type of da-PP is probably the origin of the 
deontic expression gavér da, which has grammaticalized as ‘must’ in CT and in 
many Northern Italian varieties (cf. (48a)—(48b) with (49)) 


(49) Go da stirar i vestidi. 
Ihave to iron the clothes 
‘I have to iron the clothes. 


5.2.4 De 

De is mainly used to combine two nouns: the de-PP can refer to the possessor 
(including in a metaphoric or very loose sense, (50); see Section 2.5), to a partit- 
ive relation (51), toa particular issue (52), or to the second term of a comparison 
(53): 


(50) a. el strop de la boza (Trento, ALD-II 520) 
the cork of the bottle 
‘the cork’ 
b. odor de incens (Alneri 121) 


smell of incense 
‘smell of incense’ 


(51) an po de monéda (Mezzocorona, ALD-II 620) 
a_ bit of money 
‘a bit of money’ 


(52) Con quanti avéo parla de sta 
with how.many have=you.cL spoken of this 
roba? (Levico, ALD-II 1025-1026) 
thing 


‘How many people did you speak to about this?’ 


(53) Ti sés pu n gamba de mi. (Cembra, ALD-II 976-977) 
you.CL are more in leg of me 
‘You are better than me [at doing something]. 
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5.2.5  En(t) 
En(t) is occasionally used with modal meanings (concretely or figuratively): 


(54) en qualche vers (San Michele, ALD-II 991) 
in some way 
‘in some way’ 


(55) a. [la vaca] lei en calor. (Cembra, ALD-II 813) 
the cow she.cL-is in heat 
‘the cow is in heat. 


b. ogni domenega Uera en bega. (Bonapace 130) 
every Sunday _he.cL-was in quarrel 
‘Every Sunday he quarrelled with somebody’ 


5.2.6 Per 

Per (par in the rural area) is mainly used with a temporal/locative meaning 
and with infinitives. In addition, it can be used, among other things, as dis- 
tributive, purposive and causal; in the last two cases it competes with other 
prepositions: 


(56) La maéestra la ne a dat n pom _ per un. 
the teacher she.cL us.cL has given an apple for each 
‘The teacher gave an apple to each of us.’ 


(57) el magnar per i ruganti / dei 
the eat.NF for the pigs of-the 
ruganti (Segonzano, ALD-II 820) 
pigs 
‘the pigs’ food’ 


— 

Ou 
(oe) 

rue 


tremar per el frét / dal fret 
tremble for the cold from-the cold 
‘tremble with cold’ 
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5.3 Comparative Remarks on the Use of the Prepositions 


In this section we briefly compare the distribution of the prepositions in CT 
with Italian (§ 5.3.1) and Venetan (§ 5.3.2). The main difference between CT and 
Italian concerns the use of da, which is much more widespread in CT. On the 
other hand, if we compare CT to Venetan, we see that they mainly differ in the 
syntax of the preposition a, which is null in a number of contexts in Venetan, 
while this happens only in one specific construction of CT. 


5.3.1 Differences between Central Trentino and Italian 

Although the main patterns of preposition use in CT and in Italian correspond, 
there are some significant differences, particularly concerning the preposition 
da, which is more commonly used in CT than in Italian (cf. Salvi & Vanelli 2006: 
173-176). In addition, there are some selectional differences between these two 
languages. Note that in several cases speakers, especially those in the younger 
generation, tend to introduce the Italian pattern, due to contact with the stand- 
ard language. 

In this section we propose two tables that illustrate the differences between 
these two languages. The comparison with Italian is particularly interesting 
because it is the only standard language that has the same inventory of preposi- 
tions than CT: Spanish and French, for example, do not have any correspondent 
to CT da, while they both distinguish between por/para and par/pour, a distinc- 
tion absent in CT and in Italian. 

Table 33 is dedicated to the different values of da in CT and Italian. While 
the main locative, temporal and agentive uses are the same in CT and Italian, 
the other values of da do not completely overlap. There are three main sources 
for the divergence between these two languages: (i) da in CT has a value that 
Italian expresses through other means; (ii) both CT and Italian use da with spe- 
cific functions, but CT is more consistent, while in Italian other prepositions 
can also be used; (iii) there are differences in the lexical selection: some verbs 
that require a PP headed by da in CT take other types of complement in Italian 
(for this last type of difference, see Table 34). 


The third type of differences between CT and Italian concerns different selec- 
tional properties of verbs, adjectives and nouns, as well as the existence of fixed 
expressions. Again, most differences involve the use of da; some cases in which 
da is selected in CT are the following: 
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TABLE 33 The functions of da in CT and in Italian 
Central Italian 
Trentino 

Adverbial uses 
Locative meaning 
— Origin with motion verbs (3) da da 
— Origin with stative verbs (4) da di (older use: da) 
— Goal and state with animate complements (5) da da 
— path (6) da per, attraverso, da 
— general reference to a location (7) da presso 
Temporal meaning 
— general reference to a time period (12)—(13), (17)-(18) da per/verso 
— starting point of an event (22b) da da 
— time span between a completed event and a reference da da 

time (22d) 
Agentive meaning (34) da da 
Causal meaning (35) da per, di, a causa di 

(in some cases, da) 

Adnominal uses 
A characteristic 
— corresponding to a distinctive characteristic/qualitative da di, con, adjective, da 

adjective (36)—(37) 
— specialisation (38) da di 
— value (39)-(40) da da 
— -able adjective (41) da -bile 
Function/purpose 
— focus on the theme 

— what an object is used for (42)-(43) da per/da 

— result of an action (44) da per/da 

— with what item an object is used (45) da per/da 
— focus on the agent (46) da per/da 
— focus on the action 

— purpose for which an object is used (47) da per 

— deontic (48) da da 
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TABLE 34 _ Selectional differences between CT and Italian 

Central Trentino Italian English 
fazzile a facile da easy to 

bona capace di (but: buono a nulla) able to 

lonch a contarla lungo da raccontare long to tell 

con la vozze bassa a voce bassa with low voice 

con + adverb + NP no correspondent pattern with + NP + adverb/PP 
spuzar da puzzare di stink of 

saver da sapere di smell of 


far da mago, far da oco 
odér da 

tegnir da cont 

dar da mént a qualcheduni 
da sti ani 

far de manco 

nar ent el let 

en gaton 

en tera 

fora per 

per méz 

sul giornal 


fare lindiano 

odore di 

tenere in conto 

dare retta a qualcuno 

a quei tempi, un tempo 

fare a meno 

andare a letto 

a gattoni 

a terra 

lungo, presso 

ameta 

nel giornale (but sul giornale is 
frequent in informal speech) 


pretend to not understand 
smell of 

appreciate 

pay attention to someone 
in those times 

do without 

go to bed 

on all fours 

on/to the ground 

along, around 

in half 

on the newspaper 





(59) a. ... trane 


except-for some 


km. 
kilometre 


qualche rinega 


renegade that stank 


che spuzava da 
from Austria at a 


Austria a ‘n 


(Sartori, 207) 


‘... except for some renegade that stank of Austria from a kilometre 


away. 


b. far da 


mago, far da _ oco 


make from wizard, make from gander 
‘pretend not to understand or not to hear’ 


c. en odor da 


marz 


a smell from rancid 


‘a rancid smell’ 


(Groff 1955) 


(Segonzano, ALD-II 859) 
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(60) a. Na_ volta mi credeva |... | | che lom che ga pu _ fati 
One time I thought that the-man that has more facts 
che parole, |el _fus tegnu da cont. (Felini, 148) 
than words _he.cL was.sBJv hold from count 
‘In the past I thought that a man who acts more than he speaks were 


greatly appreciated, 
b. EE ghe dala da ment sta 
and him.DAT.CL gives=she.cL from mind this 
Carlotta? (De Gentilotti, 139) 
Carlotta 


‘And this Carlotta, does she pay him attention?’ 


In the examples (59), the da-PP is selected by the verbs spuzar (‘stink’) and 
far (‘do’, in the sense ‘behave like, pretend to be’); and by nouns like odor. In 
Italian, these items select di, except for far da, which is expressed through a 
direct object (fare l’indiano, lit. “make the Indian’, ‘to pretend not to under- 
stand’). The expressions in (60) exemplify some of the fixed expressions that 
are formed with da in CT, but not in Italian: in these cases da most frequently 
selects nouns. In Italian, these meanings are expressed through other means: 
(60a) is best expressed through a PP headed by in (tenere in conto) and (60b) 


through a different expressions (dar retta, prendere in considerazione). 


Table 34 contains these cases; in addition, selectional differences concerning 
other prepositions are also illustrated. 


5.3.2 The Use of the Preposition a in Central Trentino and in Venetan 

In the Venetan dialects spoken in areas near the province of Trento (especially 

in Central Venetan, see Longobardi 1997, Penello 2003) the preposition a is not 

phonologically realised in a number of contexts, as is also the case in French 

(J’habite Paris “I live in Paris’, Je vais manger “I will eat”). These contexts are:? 

a. _ locative a, with habitual locations (home, work, school, nearby cities and 
villages); 


g List and examples are taken from Penello (2003: chapter 5). Note that depending on the 
variety, the use of a may be optional or ungrammatical: the judgements in (61) thus refer 
specifically to the variety spoken in Carmignano. Penello’s generalisation is that there is an 
implicational scale, going from the context in a., the most prone to be obligatorily realised 
without a, to the context in d. 
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b. — aas introducer of infinitives selected by the verb go; 
a as introducer of infinitives selected by aspectual verbs (e.g. begin); 
d. ain prepositional locutions (in the middle of ): 


is) 


(61) a. Vao casa. (Venetan, Carmignano del Brenta) 
I.go house 
‘Igo home. 


b. A setimana che vien ndemo catar Mario. 
the week that comes we.go visit Mario 
‘Next week we'll visit Mario.’ 


c. Elora, scumissito (a) capire a __fisica? 
thus begin-you.cL to understand the physics 
‘So, have you started to understand physics?’ 


d. (E ciave) e iera in mezo (a) lerba! 
the keys they.cL were in middle to the-grass 
‘The keys were in the grass!’ 


The absence of a in the periphrases ésser drio + infinitive (aspectual peri- 
phrasis) and no sta + infinitive (prohibitive periphrasis) can also be included 
in this list: 


(62) a. Sén drio (*a) scriver. 
Lam after at write.INF 
‘Tm writing. 


b. No sta (*a) magnar! 
not stay at eat.INF 
‘Don't eat!’ 


Pernéchele (1989) reports that the preposition a can also be phonologically null 
in the regional Italian variety spoken in Trentino, citing examples such as Vago 
(a) Trento.!° 


10 ~— Note that Pernéchele’s data were collected throughout Trentino, thus it is impossible to 
know if he found the example cited all over Trentino or only in the villages close to the 
Veneto. In any case, the CT speakers we consulted all reject the cases in (61)—(62), except 
for the prohibitive (62b). 
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Our data reveal that this innovation peculiar to the Venetan varieties has 
not reached CT: the AIS and ALD-II maps show a clear difference between the 
areas of the province of Trento in which a Venetan dialect is spoken (Southern 
and Eastern Trentino) and the rest of the province. According to our data, the 
only CT construction in which the a can be dropped is the periphrasis no sta 
for the prohibitive: 


(63) No sta dirghe! 
not stay say.INF=him.DAT.CL 
‘Don't tell him!’ 


(Trento, ALD-II 226) 


In all the other cases, the a is required, cf. (61) and (62a) with (64): 


(64) a. Vago *(a) casa, nén (a) Trént 

Igo to house, we.go to Trento 
‘I go home, we go to Trento’ 

b. Nar a_ cercar (Viarago and Faver, AIS 636) 
go to look.for 
‘go to look for’ 

c. Scominziar a_crésser (Trento, ALD-II 37) 
start to grow 
‘start growing’ 

d. La ciave léra en méz = (a) Leérba. 


the key she.ct-was in middle to _ the-grass 
‘The key was in the grass.’ 
e. Son dré a _scriver. (Cembra, ALD-II 322) 


I.am after to write 
‘I'm writing’ 


The case of (63) is thus isolated, since it is the only one in which all CT speak- 
ers accept (or even require) the absence of the preposition. This seems to be a 
recent innovation: in the AIS, the prohibitive (maps 355, 636, 11.44, 1621, 1647) 
is never formed with this periphrasis in CT, nor in the Northern part of the 
province of Trento: instead, the construction “no + infinitive” is used (as in 
Italian), see § 9.1.4. On the other hand, no sta appears in the Eastern and South- 
ern part, usually without the preposition a. In Groff’s (1955) selection of texts 
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in Trentino, there are some occurrences of no star in CT, but in all cases they 
have the preposition a, like in this example: 


(65) No sta a far da  mago! (Groff 1955: 129) 
not stay to do from wizard 
‘Don’t look blank!’ 


Nowadays, in the whole area of CT the a is dropped in this construction (cf. the 
ALD-II, map 226). However, the preposition a is still used in the similar, durat- 
ive/intensive construction star a (lit. ‘stay at’), see § 8.2.2.3. In this case, it can 
never be dropped, see the ALD-II data (cf. (66) with (63)): 


(66) a. cosé che te stai a far? (Civezzano, ALD-II 321) 
what-is that you.cL stay to do 


b. Cosa stat li a far? (Trento 1, ibid.) 
what stay-you.cL there to do 
‘What are you doing?’ 


5-4 Derivative and Compound Prepositions 


Both derivative and compound prepositions are lexical, and contain more 
material than simple prepositions: derivative prepositions are usually polysyl- 
labic, while compound prepositions are formed by two or more separate ele- 
ments. The distinction between these two types is not always clear, because 
there are various derivative prepositions that can be used alone or, optionally, 
with a following simple preposition. Therefore, in the discussion of the data we 
prefer to group together first all the prepositions that derive from, or contain, an 
adverb (§ 5.4.1). In the following section, we discuss other types of compound 
prepositions. 


5.4.1 Prepositions Derived from Adverbs 

The prepositions discussed in this section have a mixed status between prepos- 
itions and adverbs: the same form can be used in typical adverbial contexts (e 
dopo son na a casa, “and afterwards I went home”), but can also have comple- 
ments like “true” prepositions (dopo le dése “after ten o’clock”). Specific differ- 
ences between simple and derivative/compound prepositions are: 

(i) simple prepositions can cluster with the following article (although not 

all of them do); 
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(ii) derivative prepositions allow the extraction of their complement (as does 
su, which is usually considered a simple preposition): 


(67) a. O més el capel sdra_ larmar. 
Lhave put the hat above the-wardrobe 
‘I put the hat on the wardrobe.’ 


b. Go més sdra el capél. 
it.DAT.CL-Lhave put above the hat 
‘T put the hat on it.’ 


(iii) being derived from adverbs, the prepositions discussed in this section can 
be used in ‘verb + locative’ constructions (see § 7.5). Again, this also holds 
for su: 


(68) nar su / vegnir fora / torse dré le ciavi 
go up come out  take=se behind the keys 


Note that in some cases the difference between the adverbial and the preposi- 
tional use is marked by the presence or absence of the prefix de-. However, there 
is no systematic mapping of the forms with and without this prefix, because in 
some cases the prepositional form has the de- (cf. the preposition denanzi vs. 
the adverb enanzi ‘in front of’), while in others it does not (cf. the preposition 
s6ra vs. the adverb deséra ‘above, upon’), see chapter 6 for more details. 


The most frequent CT prepositions derived from adverbs are listed in Table 35. 
Note that if a preposition of this list requires a following simple preposition, 
the latter is also indicated in the table. 

The prepositions listed in Table 35 can be divided into three classes: those 
that must be followed by a simple preposition (e.g. entdérno ‘around’, prima 
‘before’ (69)); those that are followed by a simple preposition optionally, or only 
in some contexts (e.g. dré ‘behind’, fin ‘until’ (70)); and those that never allow 
a simple preposition (e.g. fora che/trane (che) ‘except for’, secdnt ‘according to’ 
(71)). Simple prepositions are more frequently required when the complement 
is a personal pronoun (e.g. sénza ‘without’ (72)): 


(69) a. Laveva gira le val’ entorno a 
he.cL-had go.around the valleys around to 
Trent. (Bonapace, 130) 
Trento 


‘He had visited the different valleys around Trento’ 
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Adverb-derivated preposition in Central Trentino 


Main English correspondent 





ados a 
arént a, pé de 
avanti, prima de 


conforma, conforme 


on, against 
near, nearby 
before 


in accordance with 


contra de against 
denanzi, davanti (a) in front of 
dré, drio (a) behind 
dopo, dela de after 

ént, énter, éntro, déntro inside 
(en)fin (a) until 

fora de/da out, outside 
fora per during 
(fora che) except for 
encontra a toward 
enséma con/a together 
entor/entorno a around 
lontan de/da far 

manco de less 

6ltra beyond 
pasa (de) more than 
secont according to 
sénza (de + pronoun) without 
sora (de), séreghe above 

sot, s6ta, soto (a) below 
trane (che) except 
(en)vers de toward 
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b. prima *(de) marénda (Sicina, ALD-II 443) 


(70) a. 


(71) a. 


(72) a. 


before of — lunch 
‘before lunch’ 


el s a scén dré a larmar. (Viarago, AIS goo-9g01) 
he.cL se is hidden behind to the-closet 


.al s é& *%scondii dré larmar. (Faver, ibid.) 


he.cl se is hidden behind the-closet 
‘He hid behind the closet.’ 


. La fioca fin’ sta matina. (Civezzano, ALD-II 691-692) 


it.cL-has snowed until this morning 


. La nevega fin a la_ matina. (Levico, ibid.) 


it.cL-has snowed until to the morning 
‘It snowed until (this) morning’ 


Fora che / trane UElisa, — sén chi tut. 
out that except.for the-Elisa we.are here all 
‘Except for Elisa, we're all here. 


. Secont i véci del paés, chi el ftocava de pu 


according.to the elders of-the village, here it.cL snowed of more 
da sti ani 

from these years 

‘According to the elders of the village, here it snowed more often in the 
past. 


Sén na _ fora de casa sénza _ tacuin. 
Iam gone out of house without wallet 
‘I went out without my wallet. 


.no vago mai via sénza_ de lu 


not Lgo never out without of him 
‘Inever go out without it’ 
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5.4.2 Compound Prepositions 
CT has some compound prepositions, e.g, en font a (‘on the bottom, at the end’), 
en zima a (‘on the top’), per via de (‘because of’): 


(73) a. En zima al mont gheé riva __per prima el 
in peak at-the mount there.cL-is arrived for first the 
Giorgio. (Montesover, ASIt 1.20) 
Giorgio 


‘Giorgio arrived first on top of the mountain. 


b. L’ Antonia la é rabiosa per via de so fradel. 
the Antonia she.cL is angry for way of her brother 
‘Antonia is angry because of her brother. 


Note that in (73b) the meaning of the complex preposition is compositional, 
ie. it cannot be derived from its parts: per via de has a causal meaning that is 
absent in via alone (‘way’). 


A peculiarity of Northern Italian dialects, including CT, is the clustering of two 
prepositions: either two simple prepositions are combined, or a simple preposi- 
tion with a following derivative one." In both cases the preposition heading the 
cluster is usually da. 

The first case has already been documented by Azzolini (1856: 125 ff.), who 
cites the following examples from his native variety Roveretano (outside CT): 


(74) ada ‘nsu /da ‘n 20 (Azzolini 1856: 125) 
from in up from in down 
‘from above / from below’ 


b.da_ per ella / da__ per mi (ibid p. 126) 
from for her from for me 
‘according to her / according to me’ 


The examples in (74a), still used today, are formed by two prepositions (da and 


en) and an adverb (su or z0). They have a locative value, expressing the ori- 
gin of a movement through da (cf. the English translation of the example), 


11 ~~ See § 5.4 for derivative prepositions followed by a simple preposition. 
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while en su/en z6 have an adverbial value. The examples in (74b), on the other 
hand, can be translated with “according to her/me’, but they are no longer in 
use. 

On the other hand, the second type, exemplified in (75), is similar to (74a), 
since it also indicates the origin of a movement. Unlike the former examples, 
however, here a simple preposition takes a derivative locative preposition as its 
complement (see also Cerruti 2009):!” 


(75) a. Tira z6 la valis  da_ s6éra larmar! 
Take down the suitcase from over the-wardrobe 
‘Take the suitcase down from the top of the wardrobe!’ 


b. El gat le salta forada drio la _ ténda. 
the cat he.cL-is jumped out from behind the curtain 
‘The cat jumped out from behind the curtain. 


The examples in (75) show some differences with respect to (74a): here the loc- 
ation is described by the PP sdra larmar/drio la ténda, and this locative P is the 
complement of the PP headed by da, resulting in a double-layered PP. In (74a), 
on the other hand, en su/z6 form an adverb, as the English translation shows; 
they can thus be compared with the grammaticalised Italian adverb insi. 


12 For the specific construction ‘con + derivative preposition’ see § 5.2.2. 
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Adverbs and Adverbial Phrases 


This chapter deals with the CT adverbial system. Like other Romance varieties, 
CT has devised a variety of formation strategies for adverbs (§ 6.1). The most 
frequent in the main Romance languages like Italian, Spanish and French—the 
use of the suffix -ment(e)—is not very common in CT, and its use is often rejec- 
ted as an Italian influence. Indeed, CT presents various alternatives to -mént: 
the suffix -dn and the use of a nominal expression embedded in a prepositional 
phrase. Which of the formation possibilities was chosen depended on the base; 
the resulting expressions are nowadays generally fixed. CT also contains a series 
of adverbs inherited from Latin, which refer especially, but not only, to time, 
place or manner. Finally, some adverbs have been created by either putting 
a preposition in front of an adverb, by joining two adverbs, or just by using 
a default form of an adjective (usually corresponding to the masculine singu- 
lar). 

CT adverbs can also be modified in various ways (§ 6.2). They can be doubled 
or modified by the suffixes -iént or -issim (and -ve, only for chi ‘here’ and li 
‘there’) to intensify their value, or preceded by another adverb of degree or 
manner, to restrict or extend it. 

In § 6.3 we discuss two peculiarities of CT: first, the use of different adverbs 
to express ‘(not) yet’. Second, the use of adverbs when space indications are 
given: as in other mountainous regions, references to geographical objects fol- 
low complicated patterns, due to the need to give indications within a three- 
dimensional space. A complex system of adverbs has therefore evolved to refer 
to toponyms and other geographical objects. 

Finally, while negation in itself is quite straightforward in CT and shows no 
particular irregularities, at a pragmatic level there are two adverbial particles 
that distinguish this variety from other Romance languages: miga and bén 
(§ 6.4). Both play a role in the pragmatics of the clause, and are used to negate 
a presupposition that may be either explicit or implicit. Miga (mica in Italian) 
is also used in Standard Italian and in the neighbouring Lombard and Ven- 
etan dialects, and its primary function is to negate a positive presupposition. 
In CT, a presupposition is also necessary; however, it is often very weak, so that 
miga seems to do little more than emphasise the negation. This distinguishes 
CT from both Italian, where mica must be related to a clear presupposition, 
and from Veronese and Bresciano, where mica is now simply a plain negat- 
ive adverb without specific pragmatic import. The use of the particle bén, on 
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TABLE 36 Adverbial morphology in CT 








Formative Example Translation 
(P +) N/V/A + -6n/6ni (a) taston feeling one’s way 

de scondén on the sly, in secret, unseen 
P(+art.)+N a bonmarca cheap 

almanco at least 
A +-mént raramént rarely 
Fixed expressions headed by de de strabauz secretly 

de onz festively, ceremoniously 
Adverbs inherited from Latin éco(<ECCUM) here youare 
(sometimes modified) la (< ILLAC) there 
Reinforced adverbs (by a preposition ensu(<en+su) above 
or by another adverb) z0bas (< z6+bas) at the lowest floor 
Adjectives used as adverbs diréto directly 





the other hand, is a peculiarity of CT, and is almost unknown in the other 
Italo-romance varieties. Used to negate a negative presupposition, it is com- 
plementary to miga. 


6.1 Adverbial Morphology 


In CT adverbs and adverbial phrases can be formed through different strategies, 
illustrated in Table 36. 


6.1.1. Adverbs Formed with a Suffix 

6.1.1.1 (P +) V/N/A + -6n/6ni 

The (no longer productive) suffix -én/éni is only used in a small number 
of expressions, usually deverbal and deadjectival adverbs. Many of them are 
(obligatorily) preceded by a preposition, generally a, occasionally de. As in 
Italian (where the formative -one/oni exists, Rohlfs 1969), adverbs formed in 
this way mainly refer to body postures and movements; in CT, however, their 


1 For this adverb formation type in Italian, see Pieri (1904, 1906), Rohlfs (1969), Heinemann 
(2001) Corona (2012), Franco (2015), a.o. Most of the properties described by these authors 
also hold for CT. 
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lexical basis is not always the same as in Italian. A further difference between 
the two languages is that these adverbs are usually in the singular form in CT 
(Groff 1955 and Aneggi 1984 cite no plural form at all, but the speakers con- 
sulted for this research accept them), while in Contemporary Italian the plural 
form -oni is absolutely predominant. In this respect, CT is more like Old Italian, 
where the adverbs in -one were more frequent than those in -oni (Franco 2015). 
Finally, another difference between CT and Italian is that CT prefers to use this 
suffix with verbs and adjectives, while in Italian nominal bases are more com- 
mon. In Groff (1955) and Aneggi (1984), most of the examples have a verbal 
basis (1), but some items are deadjectival (2) and denominal (3): 


(1) a. astrangol6n  <strangolar (‘strangle’) very hastily (referred to 
eating or drinking) 
b. de scondén < sconder (‘hide’) on the sly, in secret, 
unseen 
c. ataston < tastar (‘feel, touch’) feeling one’s way 
(referred to movements) 
d. astrangossoni < strangossar longing, yearning, hungry 
(‘crave, desire something fig.) 
ardently’) 
(2) a. areversén < revers (‘upside down’) _ina disorderly manner, 
inside out 
b. astornezz6n —< stdrno (‘dazed’) staggering 
(3) a. agatoni < gat (‘cat’) on all fours (lit. “catlike”) 


6.1.1.2 P (+ art.) +N 

These adverbs are formed by a preposition and a nominal expression, some- 
times preceded by the article. Usually, there is no article when the expression 
is formed with a common noun (which can be used both independently and 
not, cf. (4a)—(4b) with (4c)-(4d)). Nominalised quantifiers, adverbs or adject- 
ives, however, tend to be used with the article (5): 


(4) a. debot(o) < bot(o) (‘shot’) all of a sudden, suddenly 
b. en préssa < preéssa (‘press’) quickly 
c. so(t)coz < c0z (‘heavy and loose- furtively, secretly 
knit carpet or blanket’) 
d.abonmarca =< bon + marca at a good price, cheap 


(‘good’ + ‘market’) 
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e. aseradci < serar + oci (‘close’ + ‘eyes’) blindfolded, trusting 
blindly 
(5) a. almanco < manco (‘less’) at least 
b. del tut < tut (‘all’) completely 
c. dalbon, delbon < bon (‘good’) really, truly 


Note that while (4a)—(4c) are formed by nouns commonly used independently 
(bot ‘shot, préssa ‘hurry’ and coz ‘carpet’), (4d)-(4e) are compounds that do 
not exist as independent nominal forms: bonmarca is only used as the adject- 
ive form ‘cheap’, while seraoci is a fixed adverbial expression. In the examples 
in (5), on the other hand, the nominalised expressions are the adverb manco 
(‘less’), the quantifier tut (‘all’), and the adjective bon (‘good’). 


6.1.1.3 Adj. + -mént 

The adverbial suffix -mént (< Latin MENTE, ablative of MENS ‘mind’), is used in 
CT, but is less productive than in the main Romance languages; CT, in fact, like 
other Italo-romance dialects, completely lacks some of the classes of adverb 
formed with -mente in Italian, Spanish or French.? Most of these belong to 
the class of adverbs usually defined as speaker-oriented (cf. e.g. Cinque 1999), 
because they express the speaker’s evaluation of an event. Examples of this 
type are clearly, frankly, sincerely, probably, surely. To express these meanings, 
CT uses other means, such as a subordinate or impersonal clause (e.g. pol ésser 
che ‘(it) can be that’ for probably, a dirla tuta ‘to say it all’ for sincerely). Nev- 
ertheless, CT dictionaries cite some forms in -mént, which are formed, like in 
the other Romance languages, with the feminine singular form of an adjective. 
Some examples are: 


(6) a. talmént < tal (‘such’) so, so much 
b. spezzialmént < spezzial (‘special’) especially 
c. estramént < éstra (‘outside, in addition’) moreover, in addition 


It is not easy to determine the extent to which the creation of adverbs in 
-mént is due to the influence of Italian. The adverb in (6c), however, which 
is formed with éstra, itself an adverb, seems to be an original formation— 
at least it is unknown to Standard Italian. We also find this adverbial suffix 


2 Nowadays, speakers can use adverbs of this type, but they are seen as Italianisms. 
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in the Statuti of the 14th century (Schneller 1881), where forms like special- 
mentre (cf. with (6b)), generalmentre (‘completely’), inprimamentre (‘first of 
all’) are used; it also occurs in a short manuscript written in the Giudicarie 
valley (outside the CT area) around the year 1400, which contains the adverb 
autramenter (‘otherwise’), Zingerle (1900). Note that the form -mentre/menter 
(a crossing between the Late Latin suffix -MENTE and the Latin suffix -TER) is 
typical of the Old Venetan varieties, and still survives in Dolomitic Ladin, as 
well as in few areas of Veneto (Rohlfs 1969: 129). In the other areas of North- 
Eastern Italy, including CT, it has been replaced by the Italian/Tuscan form 
-ment(e). 


6.1.1.4 Fixed Expressions Headed by the Preposition de 
A restricted class of adverbs is formed of the preposition de and a fixed form 
that has no meaning by itself (nor a clear etymology). Some examples are: 


(7) a. de sforauz, de sfruz, (basis unclear) _ secretly, furtively and smartly 
de strabauz 
b. de onz (basis unclear) _ festively, ceremonious 


The etymology of these adverbs is often difficult to determine, because these 
adverbs are related to jocular expressions that mainly refer to hidden, secret or 
quick actions and the inner structure of these adverbs has clearly been influ- 
enced by wordplay. Different expressions for “secretly, furtively” are listed in 
(7a). All these expressions seem to be related to Venetan sfroso (Boerio 1829) 
and Lombard srds (Cherubini 1843), both from Latin Ex + FRAUS. It is probable 
that in CT there was a crossing with fora ‘outside’, leading to sforauz, possibly 
influenced by the German (he)raus (‘out’). The origin of the expression sfruz 
also seems related to these terms. Finally, strabauz could derive from a cross- 
ing of éstra (‘moreover’) with sforauz, but it could also be related to Tyrolean 
forms like strawanzer/strabanzer (‘vagabond, tramp’). These terms, especially 
strabauz, the most common, have given rise to a series of expressions used to 
create complicity between the speaker and the hearer(s), such as _fiol de stra- 
bauz (‘illegitimate child’, lit. “hidden, secret child”), laorar de strabauz (‘work 
illicitly’), and soldi de strabauz (‘money received in some unclear way’). Finally, 
de onz in (7b) also has an unclear etymology. 


6.1.2 Adverbs Inherited from Latin 

In CT, as in the other Romance languages, we also find a class of adverbs dir- 
ectly inherited from Latin, the morphology or semantics of which have, in some 
cases, been modified. This group is not very large, and is mainly made up of 
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adverbs of time and place (8), of degree and quantity (9), of manner (10), and 
focalising adverbs (11): 


(8) a. doman < DE MANE tomorrow, morning 
b. mai < MAGIS never 
c. li/la < ILLIC/ILLAC there 
d. chi < ECCUM HIC here 
(9) a. pu < PLUS more 
b. assa < AD SATIS enough 
c. tant < TANTUM much 


(10) a. cosi, cosita <ECCUMSIC (ITA) so 


b. enséma = < INSEMUL together 
(11) a. sdl <SOLUM only 

b. quasi < QUASI almost 

c. prop(r)i <PROPRIUM exactly 


Note that in CT the distal locative adverbs li/(a are used almost interchangeably, 
but the proximal locative chi is much more common than qua.? Moreover, there 
are some phonological differences between the two forms: li/chiis stronger and 
can occur in sentence-final positions (12), as well as after focalising adverbs like 


propi (13): 


(12) a. Véi fora chi _/ *qua! (adapted from Cordin 2016) 
come.IMP.2SG outside here here 
‘Come out here!’ 


b. Va drio li / *la! 
go.IMP.sG behind there _ there 
‘Go behind (there)!’ 


3 Cinque (1971) shows that in Italian the pairs /i vs. [a and qui vs. qua have a slightly different 
semantics: qui and li indicate a specific point in space, while qua and /a are more generic. 
Although these judgements are very subtle, we have the impression that the same holds for 
CT, as shown by these examples: 

(i) a. Passa de qua / *chi /la = / *li. 
pass of here here there there 
‘Pass through this / that way: 
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(13) a. Te fermet 
you.OBJ.CL stop=you.CL just 
Do you stop just here? 


b. ”Te férmet 


you.OBJ.CL stop=you.CL just 
Do you stop just here? 


6.1.3 Modified Adverbs 


propri. chi? 


propri qua? 


173 


Some locative adverbs have been modified by one or more preceding preposi- 
tions (14) or a second adverb (15), giving rise to new fixed forms: 


(14) a. ensu, < en + su (‘up’) 
en 20 < en +20 (‘down’) 
b. deséra_ <de+séra (up) 
de sét(o) <de+s6t(o) (down) 


above 

below 

upstairs, above 
downstairs, below 


c. adadré <a+da+dré(‘behind’) one after the other 


< su (‘up’) + alt (‘high’) at the uppermost floor, on the 


top 


(15) a. swalt 


b. g6bas =< g6 (‘down’) + bas (‘low’) at the downmost floor, on the 
bottom 

c. foravia  < fora (‘out’) + via (‘away’) outside, somewhere else, 
secretly 


In the examples in (14), one or two prepositions have been attached to an 
adverb, giving rise to a new adverb. Note that these are fixed forms, and not 
optional additions (see also § 5.4.2). The same holds for the cases in (15), where 
two adverbs are joined together to form a new, fixed adverb. In (15a)-(15b), the 
two adverbs have a similar meaning, suggesting that the augmentation origin- 
ally had reinforcing value. In (15c), on the other hand, the two adverbs are less 
similar: the compound is more specific than fora alone. 


6.1.4 Adjectives Used as Adverbs 

Finally, another common strategy in many Italo-romance dialects is the use of 
adjectives instead of proper adverbs. This behaviour is particularly widespread 
in Southern Italy (see e.g. Rohlfs 1969 and Ledgeway 2011 for Southern Italy 
in general, Cruschina 2010 on Sicilian, Silvestri 2016 on Calabrian), but is also 
found in Northern Italy, especially in CT. 
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(16) a. fort =adj. fort (‘strong, loud’) loudly 
b. listés  < adj. istés (‘same’; with preceding article?) all the same 
c. ruz  =adj. ruz (‘fast’)* quickly, fast 


All the forms cited in (16) are still used as adjectives. When used as adverbs, 
however, they have a fixed form (usually the default masculine singular) and 
do not agree with the subject or object of the clause: 


(17) I popi i parla massa forte / *forti. 
the children they.ct talk too loudm.scG loud.M.PL 
‘The children sing loudly: 


6.2 Intensification and Modification of Adverbs 


Adverbs can be modified in different ways: through reduplication, suffixation 
and the use of adverbs of degree and manner. 


As in other Italo-romance varieties (including Italian), adverbs can be intensi- 
fied by repetition. This strategy of intensification is more common with adject- 
ives (see § 3.6.4), included those used as secondary predicates (cf. fn. 5). It is 
also found with some adverbs, especially those that have an adjectival origin, 
as in: 


4 Ruzin (16d) isan adjective that can be used as adverb. Its etymology derives from Latin RUERE 
(‘run’) according to Groff (1955), but might also be related to Italian ruzzolare (‘tumble’, from 
Latin ROTEOLARE, Nocentini 2010). 

5 Note that the use of adjectives as adverbs should not be confused with their use as second- 
ary predicates: adjectives used as adverbs belong to a restricted class, do not agree with the 
subject in number and gender (cf. (i) with (17)) and cannot be reinforced by the quantifier tut 
inflected for number and gender (ii): 


(i) La Nina la é nada via conténta / *contént 
the Nina she.cL is gone away happy.F.sG happy.M.sG 
‘Nina left happy. 

(ii) La Nina la cantéva tuta _conténta = / *tut(a) forte 
the Nina she.cL sang all.r.sG happy.r.sG all.m.sG(r.sGc) loud 
‘Nina sang very happily: 


In (ii), tuta conténta is a secondary predicate, tut/tuta forte an adverb formed through the 
adjective forte (‘strong’). 
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(18) Sicbme che Uleéra tut engiaza, el Toni lé na ala 
because that it.cL-was all icy the Toni he.cL-is gone to-the 
machina pampian. 
car slow-slow 


‘Since it was very icy, Toni went very slowly to the car. 


In (18), the reduplicated adverb pian (‘slowly’) has been lexicalised as pampian 
or panpian, and is listed as such in Aneggi’s (1984) dictionary. 


Some adverbs can also be modified using intensifying suffixes, which are the 
same as those used with adjectives: -(i)ént and -issim(o) (19)—(20). A special 
suffix, -ve, deriving from Latin 1B1, is used with chi (‘here’) and Ui (‘there’) (21): 


(19) a. spessiént  <spés very often 
b. subitiént(o) < subit immediately 
c. listessiént << listés all the same 
(20) a. fortissim —< fort very loudly 
b. pianissim =< pian very slowly 
(21) a. chive < chi +ve(<1BI) (exactly) here 
b. live <li+ve(<1BI) (exactly) there 


The suffix -(i)ént in (19) is mainly used with adjectives (cf. § 3.6.4). It is also 
found in other Northern Italian varieties to create a reduplicated form (e.g. novo 
novento in Veronese). In CT we find two peculiarities: the preceding asuffixed 
adjective/adverb is not obligatory (thus we can have forms like novient, subi- 
tiént alone), and the suffix -iént is also possible with adverbs (miga mighente, 
Marcato & Ursini 1998: 79). The second suffix, -issim (20), although present in 
Latin, was probably introduced through contact with Italian because it is con- 
sidered less popular and is usually limited to some adverbs (and adjectives). 
Finally, Latin 181 has only survived in CT as a locative reinforcing particle for 
chi and i (although it has been maintained in some varieties of the province, 
e.g. in Noneso iu ‘there’).6 Note that this suffix is not compatible with the pair 
qua and fa, further evidence for the interpretation of chi and li as stronger ele- 
ments (cf. above, § 6.1.2) 


6 The reinforcer -ve is also used with some personal pronouns like mive (‘me’), see Table 28. 
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Finally, a further common strategy to modify an adverb is using an adverb of 
degree or manner. The modifying adverbs include pu (‘more’) and manco (‘less’) 
in comparative contexts, and cosi(ta) (‘so’), talmént (‘so (much)’), prop(r)i 
(‘exactly’), anca (‘also’), massa (‘too, excessively’), demo (‘only’). Some examples 
are: 


(22) a. El canta pu_—_—sfort de ti. 
he.cL sings more loud of you 
‘He sings louder than you. 


b. La ciama anca algeri. 
she.cL-has called also yesterday 
‘She also called yesterday: 


c. Avén zerca le ciavi demo sualt, no z6bas. 
we.have searched the keys only upstairs, not downstairs 
‘We only looked for the keys upstairs, not on the ground floor: 


The example in (22a) shows the use of pu in comparative contexts and the sen- 
tences in (22b)-(22c) are examples of modification by the focalising adverbs 
anca (‘also’) and demo (‘only’). 


6.3 Some Peculiarities of the Adverbial System 


6.3.1 Ancora and Other Adverbs Meaning ‘already’ in Central Trentino 
The adverb ancéra has a wide range of meanings in CT. First of all, it can be 
used with the meanings ‘still’ or ‘again’: 


(23) L’ é€ ancora n matelot. 
he.cu is still a child 
‘He’s still a child/young boy. 


(24) Podest contarmelo ancora? 
can=you.CL tell=me.cL=it.cL again 
‘Can you tell it to me again?’ 


When the sentence is negative, however, ancora is often replaced by gnancéra 
< (ne+ancéra), which has probably been formed by analogy with the pair anca 
‘also’—neanca/gnanca (< ne+anca ‘neither, not even’): 
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(25) El Bepi no lL sa gnancora noar. (Levico, ALD-II 285-286) 
the Bepi not he.cL knows not.yet swim 
‘Bepi can’t swim yet. 


CT ancora is also used to mean ‘already’ (only with past tenses)—this is in 
sharp contrast with other Romance languages such as Italian, Spanish or 
French, which clearly distinguish between an adverb for ‘still’ (mainly ancora, 
todavia, and encore, respectively) and another for ‘already’ (mainly gia, ya, and 
déja, respectively): 


(26) L’ 0 vist ancora. 
him.cL Lhave seen already 
‘T have already seen him! 


(27) Sét sta ancoéra a Milan? 
are=you.CL been already to Milan 
‘Have you already been to Milan?’ 


This bivalent use of ancora is also found in Old Italian: in the Middle Ages, 
ancora was frequently used to mean ‘already’, cf. Rohlfs (1969: § 931). Unlike CT, 
Old Italian ancora also occurs with verbs in the present tense (cf. (28)—(29) with 


(26)-(27)): 


(28) Se’ tu ancor morto? (Dante, Inferno 33,121) 
are you already dead 
‘Are you already dead?’ 


(29) E egli ancora di, che tu mi 
is it already day, that you me.cL 
chiami? (Boccaccio, Decameron 9,6) 
call 
‘Is it already day, since you're calling me?’ 


Apart from ancéra, CT expresses ‘already’ with a number of different adverbs: 
za (gia in the rural area), zamai/giamai, amo and the expression ésser bel che: 


(30) aL é ga strof. (Trento, ALD-II 433) 
it.cL is already dark 
‘It’s already dark. 
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b. El. mala le guari giamai da__n bel 
the sick he.cL-is healed already since a nice 
pez. (Segonzano, ALD-II 181-182) 
piece 


‘The sick person healed some time ago. 


c. Dormes giamai? (Faver, AIS 649) 
you.sleep already 
‘Are you already asleep?’ 


d. Me fiol Ue amo en matelot. 
my son he.cL-is still a boy 
‘My son is still young. 


e. El tram le bel che parti. 
the tram he.cL-is nice that left 
‘The tram has just left. 


The example in (30a) illustrates the use of za (< 1AM), which corresponds to 
Italian gia, Spanish ya and French deja. (3ob)-(30c), on the other hand, are 
examples of the use of giamdi (cfr. Fr. jamais < IAM MAGIS, from which the 
literary Italian giammai also derives’). In CT mai was probably felt to be a rein- 
forcing element of gia (in Italian it is the other way around, with gid reinforcing 
mat). The adverb amo in (30d) is particularly widespread in the western part 
of the Province of Trento, since it is a typical Lombard element derived from 
a crossing of Latin 1am with MODO (as forms like zamo in Eastern Lombardy 
show, see AIS 649). Finally, while the original meaning of the expression ésser 
bél che (30e) was simply ‘almost, about to’, it was later extended to mean ‘just’. 
Used mainly to indicate that something has been missed (a train, an opportun- 
ity to do something, etc.), its function is often to express an emotional compon- 
ent. 


6.3.2 Locative Adverbs 
A property of the Trentino dialects, which is shared by other Romance and Ger- 
manic varieties in the Alps,’ is the use of a rather complex system of locative 


7 Itis not clear whether the CT giamai derives directly from French or from Italian: according 
to Rohlfs (1969: § 943), giammai is a purely literary adverb in Italy. 

8 See, for example, Krier (1986) for Alemannic, Pescarini (2004) for the variety of Roana (Ven- 
eto) compared to Fassan Ladin and other Alpine varieties; Irsara (2015) for Ladin, Prandi 
(2015) for Alpine Lombard (and other varieties of North-Western Italy). Note however that 
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adverbs to express spatial relations. Trentino’s mountainous landscape means 

that its spaces—and movement through them—are three-dimensional, and 

the wide range of locative adverbs allows speakers to refer accurately to a given 
place. Prandi (2015) defines this type of deixis as ground-oriented, because it 
does not depend on the current position of the speaker. Instead, the point of 
reference is her/his own village or town: the same locative adverbs are thus 
used by whole communities, regardless of the actual position of either speaker 
or addressee.9 

Three factors are particularly important when the speaker wants to describe 

a state or a movement towards a specific place: 

1. altitude: places are located either above or below the reference point of 
the community; 

2. the territory’s numerous valleys that condition its inhabitants’ horizontal 
movements and are often seen as closed spaces; a speaker may refer to a 
place that is further up the valley as being “inside”, while somewhere down 
the valley is “outside”; 

3. the mental representation of the space as a map: places located north of 
the reference point are above, places south of it are below. 

These fine-grained differences are particularly striking when a locative is used 
with a toponym: the choice dependes on the three factors listed above. The 
adverbs that are usually found in these contexts are: su (‘above, on’), 26 (down, 
below’), dént(ro) (‘inside’), fora (‘outside’), via (‘away’). The same adverb is used 
with movements and states. The following examples take the city of Trento as 
deictic centre: 


(31) a. La Paola la é / la néva su en Bondon. 
the Paola she.cL is she.cL went up in Bondone 
‘Paola is on / went to Mount Bondone’ 


b. Su a Bolzan i a davert na sala dacine nova. 
up at Bolzano they.cL have opened a room of cinema new 
‘In Bolzano a big cinema has been opened.’ 


there is much (micro)variation in the use and distribution of the different locative adverbs 
within a ground-oriented deictic context. 

g As pointed out by Prandi (2015), this means that each place has a fixed position on the shared 
mental map of the speakers in a specific community: Borgo will always be 26 (‘down’) for 
speakers of CT: thus a sentence like (31c) will be uttered even if the speaker and the hearer are 
somewhere further south, like Venice or Rome. Pescarini (2004), on the other hand, reports 
that in the Venetan variety of Roana the use of ‘up’ and ‘down’ is anaphoric and not deictic, 
i.e. it depends on a reference point present in the discourse. 
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c. La Giulia la é nada / la sta 20 a Borgo. 
the Giulia she.cL is gone she.cL stays down at Borgo 
‘Giulia went to / lives in Borgo. 


(32) a. dént(ro) en val de Fiéme 
inside in valley of Fiemme 
‘in the Fiemme valley’ 


b. fora en Austria 
outside in Austria 
‘in Austria’ 


(33) a. via en America 
away in America 
‘in America’ 


b. via a Mosca 
away at Moscow 
‘in Moscow’ 


The examples in (31) show the use of su (‘up, above’) and z6 (‘down, below’): su 
is used when a geographical object is located higher than the speaker (Mount 
Bondone in (31a)). In (31b), on the other hand, Bolzano is indeed at a slightly 
higher altitude than Trento; but here the idea that Bolzano is north of Trento 
(thus “above” on the speaker's mental map) influences the choice of the prepos- 
ition su. The case of Borgo Valsugana in (31c) is more striking: Borgo is located 
South of Trento, but at a higher altitude. Thus, in this example the mental map 
of the speakers clearly prevails over purely geographical factors. Note that su 
and z6 are generally used in opposition: people from Trento go su a Lavis, while 
people from Lavis go 26 a Trent. 

In the examples in (32), on the other hand, the use of dént(ro) (‘inside’) and 
fora (‘outside’) is illustrated. Dént(ro) is mainly used for valleys surrounded by 
high mountains, seen—especially in the past—as difficult to access and there- 
fore like enclosed spaces (32a). Surprisingly, fora is usually not used as the 
opposite of déntro with geographical places; a speaker in the Fiemme valley, for 
instance, will prefer z6 a Trént to fora a Trént. Fora, in fact, refers to somewhere 
outside the common space of reference of the speakers’ community: in (32b), 
Austria is located outside the Trentino community and is therefore referred to 
using fora rather than su. Finally, (33) shows the use of via (‘away’) to talk about 
faraway places that lie beyond the shared mental map of the CT community. 
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These rules are the most commonly found, but the pattern of use of locative 
adverbs with toponyms also varies from community to community. 

Note that locative adverbs can also combine more generally with verbs, 
forming a ‘verb + locative construction’ that resembles English and German 
particle verbs. We focus on this construction in § 7.5. 


6.4 Affirmative and Negative Adverbs 


6.4.1 Negation 

In CT negation has the same properties as in Italian. The negation element is 
no, used preverbally, preceding all clitics (including subject clitics) and follow- 
ing subject NPs and full pronouns (see § 4.9): 


(34) a. Ma el nol voleva saverghen. (Bonapace, 130) 
but he not-he.cL wanted know=there.cL=of.it.cL 
‘But he didn’t want to know anything about it’ 


b. sta cara zita no se la vede pu. (Sartori, 205) 
this beloved city not se her.cL see anymore 
‘This beloved city isn’t visible anymore. 


c. No ghe lonte dit? (De Gentilotti, 138) 
not you.DAT.CL it.cL-have=I.cL said 
‘Didn't I tell you?’ 

d. Vardé de no lassarve ciapar en 
lookimp of not let=you.PL.cL catch in 
trapola. (De Gentilotti, 139) 
trap 


‘Watch out that you don’t get trapped’ 


e.me par che no sé quel che _zerco 
me seems that not you.are the.one that I.search 
mi. (Nando da G., 173) 
I 


‘I guess you're not the person I’m looking for: 


The examples in (34a)-(34c) show that the negation follows the subject free 
pronoun el (34a) but precedes the clitic ¢, the impersonal se, and the verb with 
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all the other clitics, respectively (34b—c). Finally, no is also used to negate infin- 
itives (34d) and embedded clauses (34e). 


When a negative adverb or quantifier is used (referred to as “Negative Polar- 
ity Item”), the negation no must also be used (so-called negative concord). 
The negative adverbs used in CT include mai (‘never’), pu (‘not anymore’), 
gnancora (‘not yet’), and neanca/gnanca (‘not even’), (35). Negative quantifi- 
ers are gnént/niént (‘nothing’) and nessun (‘nobody’) (36). Note that when the 
quantifier precedes the verb, the doubling through no is generally excluded 
(36c), while it is accepted in other parts of Trentino: 


(35) a. Me — sento na roba che no go mai 
me.cL Lfeel a thing that not Lhave never 
prova. (Nando da G., 168) 
tried 


‘T'm feeling something that I never felt before. 


b. Mi no so pu come torte. (Bonapace, 128) 
I not Lknow anymore how take=you.cL 
‘I don’t know how to deal with you anymore.’ 


c. No i yanza nanca su da_ tera, tant putéi 
not they.cL come.out not.even up from earth, both boys 
che putele, che i é pieni de bulada e de 
that girls, that they.cx are full of bravado and of 
malizia ... (Nando da G., 169) 
malice 


‘They haven’t come out of the earth yet, both boys and girls, and they 
are already full of bravado and malice ...’ 


(36) a. No te sai propi gnent, ti! (Nando da G., 177) 
not you.cL know really nothing, you 
‘You don’t know anything at all!’ 


b. No vén nessun. 
not comes nobody 
‘Nobody comes.’ 
c. Nessun é€ vegnu en témp. (Montesover, ASIt 1.33) 
nobody is come in time 
‘Nobody arrived in time.’ 
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To reinforce the negation, the speaker can put a second negative element, 
no, at the end of the sentence. The double negation occurs especially in spe- 
cific pragmatic contexts when the speaker wants to convince the hearer(s) of 
the negative character of an utterance. As can be seen in the examples (37), this 
pragmatically marked strategy is used especially when there is an emotional 
import: 


(37) a. Brut remengo den bosiadro, no le vera gnent 
ugly loafer _ of-a liar not it.cL-is true nothing 
no. (Dolzani, 144) 
not 


‘Ugly bastard liar, it’s all false.’ 


b. No sta a enrabiarte, no! (Dolzani, 144) 
not stay at get.angry.you.cL not 
‘Don't get angry!’ 

c. Va a casa_ subit, via, via, che chive no le posti 


Go to home instantly away away that here not it.cL-is places 
per le done, no! (Dolzani, 144) 
for the women not 

‘Go home now, away, because this is not a place for women!’ 


In (37a) the speaker is shouting to defend himself from the accusation of having 
stolen apples, and is protesting his innocence. The examples (37b) and (37c), 
on the other hand, contain an imperative: in (37b), where the speaker wants to 
calm the accused man down, we find a prohibitive. In (37c), said by a man to 
his daughter, the second part of the sentence explains why the girl should go 
away and reveals the father’s concern. 

Note that this second negative element differs from the preverbal negation: 
the latter is unstressed and a clitic, while the sentence-final no (pronounced 
no) bears stress and is strong (as it does not attach to an adiacent element), see 
also Poletto & Oliviéri (2018). 


6.4.2 The Presuppositional Adverb miga 

Miga is an adverb unique to Italo-Romance, and, according to Cinque (1976), 
has a presuppositional nature: it is used to negate positive—implicit and ex- 
plicit—presuppositions (see also § 10.2): 


10 _ See also Penello & Padovan (2008). The functions of CT miga are also dicussed in § 10.2. 
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(38) a. Nanele: “E quele foie de salgar soto la _ bareta?” 
and those leaves of willow under the cap 


Cianci: “|...] ma no le miga foie de salgar; te vedi 
but not it.cL-is miga leaves of willow you.cL see 
ben che le é€ molto pu — grosse: lé foie de 
ben that they.cL are much more big _it.cL-is leaves of 
vivalor.” (Nando da G., 176f.) 
laurel 


‘Nanele: “And those willow leaves under the cap?” Cianci: “[...] but they 
aren't willow leaves; you can clearly see that they are much bigger: they 
are laurel leaves” 


b. Ma senti, caro fiol, no bisogn miga che te 
but listen, dear son, not it.isnecessary miga that you.SUBJ.CL 
te la ciapi con noi, ades, no. (Dolzani, 145) 
yOu.REFL.CL. her.cL takes with us, now, not 
‘Listen, dear son, you shouldn't be angry with us, now. 


c. Sior, mi no vegno miga per pregarte che te 
Lord, I not come miga for pray=you.cL that you.cL 
la fazzi pagar a quei che ma fat del 
her.cL make pay to those that me.cL-have done of-the 
mal... (Trento; Papanti 1875: 646) 
bad 
‘My Lord, [don’t think that] I have come to beg you to punish those that 
harmed me...’ 


The first two examples are taken from theatre pieces, where miga appears in 
dialogue. In (38a) Nanele admires a picture and asks about the meaning of 
some leaves that he identifies as willow leaves. This explicit presupposition 
is negated by Cianci, who uses miga to state that the leaves are from a differ- 
ent species of tree. In the second case, the mayor of a village has been called 
to resolve a dispute between a young man and the father of a girl who is in 
love with the young man. During the argument, the young man, who feels that 
the mayor and the other villagers present are not treating him fairly, expresses 
his annoyance. At this point the mayor says (38b), to negate the implicit (i-e., 
unspoken) presupposition that everyone is prejudiced against the young man. 
Finally, (38c) shows that miga was used in the same way in the 19th century: in 
this translation of Boccaccio’s novel, a lady has been harmed by some men in 
Cyprus. Since she knows that the local king is a coward, she starts her speech by 
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reassuring him that she is not asking him to take any courageous action (such 
as punishing the criminals). 


The distribution of miga in CT obeys the same restrictions as those noted 
for Italian by Cinque (1976): miga can only occur in sentence types that can 
include presuppositions, i.e. mainly main clauses. These can be declaratives 
(38), interrogatives (39a) or imperatives (39b). The only embedded clauses that 
can contain miga are those selected by specific verb classes (mainly of saying 
or believing (39c)) and non-restrictive relative clauses (39e)—other types of 
embedded clauses, such as those introduced by ‘be happy’ (39d) and restrict- 
ive relative clauses (39f), are ruled out: 


(39) a. El Paolo no la miga ciama? 
the Paolo not he.cL-has miga called 
‘Might Paolo have called?’ 


b. No 1 staga miga a tirarme fora el so S. — Gennaro, 
not he.cL stay miga at take=me.cL out the his saint Januarius 
sao! (De Gentilotti, 138) 


you. know-it.cL 
‘Don't try to mention Saint Januarius now!’ 


c. Crédo che no l sia miga za torna. 
Ithink that not he.cL is miga already come.back 
‘T don’t think that he’s back yet.’ 


d. *Sén contént che no I sia miga za torna. 
Iam happy that not he.ct is miga already come.back 


e. Sto gat chi, che no le miga maron, el se ciama 
this cat here that not he.cL-is miga brown he.ci se calls 
Malpelo. 

Malpelo 


‘This cat, which surely isn’t brown, is called Malpelo. 


f. *El gat che no é miga maron el se ciama Malpelo. 
the cat that not is miga brown he.cu se calls Malpelo 


In (39a), the expectation is that Paolo has not yet called: thus the question 
with miga asks whether this presupposition is wrong. According to Cinque, 
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in negative imperative sentences like (39b), on the other hand, the expecta- 
tion is that the hearer would certainly do what is prohibited, if the speaker 
didn’t say anything. In this case, the hearer has already mentioned Saint Gen- 
naro (Januarius), and the speaker tells him to stop doing so (the dialogue is a 
squabble between someone from Trentino and someone from Naples, whose 
patron saint is Januarius). The examples (39c)—(39d) are a minimal pair and 
show that verbs like créder allow miga in the embedded clause, while expres- 
sions like ésser contént do not. Finally, the contrast between (39e) and (3o9f) 
shows that miga is only compatible with non-restrictive relative clauses. These 
differences between the embedded clauses are due to the fact that both clauses 
embedded under créder and non-restrictive relatives can have independent 
presuppositions." 


An interesting property of CT is that, unlike Italian, it has a more restricted use 
of miga without a negation. In Italian, mica is allowed in colloquial requests, 
where the preverbal negation is optional (40a); in matrix clauses, where it takes 
the preverbal position (i.e. in the position usually occupied by the negation, 
(40b)); and, finally, in verbless exclamatives (40c): 


(40) a. (Non) hai mica un fiammifero? (Italian; Cinque 1976: 108) 
not you.have mica a match 
‘Do you happen to have a match maybe?’ 


b. Non fa mica freddo! = Mica fa 
not itmakes mica cold mica it.makes 
freddo! (Italian; Cinque 1976: 108) 
cold 
‘It isn’t cold at all!’ 


c. Mica male! 
mica bad 
‘Not bad at all!’ 


In CT, sentences like (40a) are possible: the negation no is not obligatory, espe- 
cially in fast speech (41a). However, unlike Italian, miga can never be preverbal 
(cf. (41b) with (4ob)). Verbless sentences like (40c) are also possible in CT with 


11 To be more precise, Cinque underlines that in sentences with credere the embedded, and 
not the matrix, clause can constitute the main assertion (Cinque 1976: 107f.). 
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miga. In the texts reported by Groff (1955), in this case miga is always preceded 
by the negation, though ((41c)—(41d)). Nowadays, however, speakers perceive 
the form no miga as clumsy: they generally use miga alone, without nega- 
tion. 


(41) a. (No) gat miga da — empizar? (CT) 
not have=you.cL miga from light.INF 
‘Do you happen to have a light?’ 


b. (No) lé miga frét + *Miga lé fret 
not it.cL-is miga cold miga_ it.cL-is cold 


‘It isn’t cold at all!’ 

c. Le putele po’ le é€ pezo dei mateéi [...| No miga 
the girls then they.cL are worse than-the boys not miga 
soltant quele de zita...! (Nando da G., 169) 


only those of city 
‘The girls are even worse than the boys [...] and don’t think that I’m 
referring only to those from the city! 


d. Ghera na putela - no miga tant lontana dal nos 
there-was a_ girl not miga much far from-the our 
mas - [...] con na bela cioma de cavei 
farm with a_ beautiful head.of.-hair of hair 
neri. (Nando da G., 169) 
black 


‘There was a girl—she didn’t live far away from our farm at all—with 
beautiful long black hair’ 


Finally, a comparative note: the varieties surrounding Trentino in the South 
and the West have grammaticalised the use of mica: in Veronese the negation 
mia is very common, and obligatory in a series of contexts (depending on the 
variety) where it co-occurs with the preverbal negation no. In Brescian Lom- 
bard, on the other hand, the grammaticalisation process has gone even further: 
mia is the only negation marker, while the preverbal negation no has disap- 
peared:!2 


12 This process is in line with “Jespersen’s cycle”: negation starts out as preverbal, like in 
Italian; then it becomes discontinuous (with a preverbal and a postverbal element), like in 
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(42) a. Le Piero che no vol mia nar 
it.cL-is Piero that not wants miga go 
ia. (Illasi, Verona: ASIt 2.111) 
away 
b. Lé lL Piero ca vo mia na. (Brione; Brescia: ibid.) 


it.cL-is the Piero that wants miga go 
‘It is Piero that doesn’t want to go. 


This grammaticalisation process has not occurred in CT: miga has retained its 
original value as a presupposition marker, like in Italian. There is, however, one 
difference between these two languages: in some CT examples miga seems to 
be used just as a negative reinforcing marker, there appears to be no actual pre- 
supposition to be negated: 


(43) a. quel disegno lo fat ancamia scola_ sul 
that drawing him.cu-Lhave done also I at school on-the 
quaderno. No i lavera miga copia da 
notebook not they.cL him.ct-will.have miga copied from 
mi, perché la _ maestra la ma dat demo en 
me because the teacher she.cL me.cL-has given only a 
4. (Nando da G., 176) 
4 


‘At school I drew the same thing in my exercise book. But they can’t 
have copied it from me, because my teacher gave me a fail.’ 


b. No vedo lora de sentir quei bravi putéi. Ma, no i 
not Lsee the-time of hear those good boys but not they.cL 
deve esser miga tant lontani, perché le dese le sta per 
must be miga much far because the ten they.cL stay for 
scocar. (Sartori, 202) 
strike 
‘I can’t wait to hear those good boys. But they can't be far, because it’s 
about to strike ten.’ 


Standard French. Then, finally, it is only postverbal, like in German and colloquial French 
(cf. Jespersen 1917, Dahl 1979). For a recent analysis of the history of negation and the neg- 
ation cycle in Europe and the Mediterranean area, see Willis et al. (2013), and in particular 
Mair Parry’s chapter on Italo-Romance (Parry 2013). For a general discussion of Jespersen’s 
cycle, see Zeijlstra (2016). 
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In (43a), the character cites a child commenting on a work of art, in order to 
criticise it. The child says that he did the same drawing at school and then neg- 
ates the possible (but weak) presupposition that the artist copied it from him. 
In (43b), the presupposition negated by miga should be “the boys are a long 
way away”. But this presupposition doesn’t seem to stand in the context: the 
speaker is just expressing the fact that he is looking forward to seeing the boys, 
but this does not imply that they are far away. Standard Italian would not use 
miga in either case, but reinforce it with the adverb certo (‘certainly’). These last 
two examples show the epistemic value of miga: the speaker expresses her/his 
point of view that the situation he is describing is unlikely. 


6.4.3. The Presuppositional Adverb ben 

CT has a second presuppositional adverb, bén (see also § 10.2). Its etymology is 
related to the homonymous manner adverb bén (‘well’), but it has developed 
some extra features that are almost entirely peculiar to CT (although marginal 
in the surrounding provinces). The exact value of this adverbial particle is not 
completely clear. Padovan & Penello (2014) show that it shares some proper- 
ties with Spanish bien (cf. Hernanz 2010) which reinforces the positive value of 
asentence (thus it is a “positive polarity marker’, Hernanz 2010). In the Trentino 
variety of regional Italian, however, bén, like miga, needs a presupposition, as 
Cognola & Schifano (2018) have shown. Unlike miga, which is used to negate a 
positive presupposition, bén is used to contradict a negative presupposition:!* 


(44) a. Lo bén compra, el pan. 
him.cL-I.have bén bought the bread 
‘I have bought the bread’ 


13 ~~ Note that in (43a) a generic impersonal plural is used, even though the painting was made 
just by a single artist, see § 8.3.3. 

14 ‘The pragmatic value of bén seems very similar to that of Tyrolean schun (which corres- 
ponds both to German wohl and doch); it is thus possible that the extension of the use of 
bénin Trentino was influenced by contact with Tyrolean varieties. Cf. this parallel example 


in Tyrolean and CT: 
(i) A: Take care when you go out, there’s ice on the streets. 
Bu: I woass schun. (Tyrolean) 
I know schun 
Bz: El so ben. (CT) 
it Lknow ben 
‘I know. 


In both the Tyrolean and the CT example the speaker negates the presupposition that 
she/he is not aware of the ice on the streets. The sentences thus imply “You don’t need to 
tell me. I’m well aware of it”. 
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b. Te gai ben rason. 
you.cL have bén right 
‘You're right for sure. 


The sentence in (44a) is pragmatically felicitous if the context involves an expli- 
cit or implicit presupposition that the speaker has not bought bread. Similarly, 
in (44b), the speaker might say this if the hearer has expressed his opinion 
about something and wants to convince the speaker of its validity. Using (44b), 
the speaker assures the hearer that he is already convinced, and that the (con- 
crete or hypothetical) presupposition that he disagrees with her/his dialogue 
partner is false. 


Thus, from a pragmatic point of view bén and miga are closely related. However, 
there are important syntactic differences between the two elements. Bén can 
occur in declarative, but not in interrogative or imperative clauses, and its use 
is thus more restricted than that of miga. This is a syntactic and not a semantic 
or pragmatic restriction, because bén is compatible with interrogative clauses 
when the syntax is that of a declarative clause, with an interrogative intonation 
(cf. (45) with (39a) and (41a)). Moreover, it cannot be used in truncated verbless 
sentences (47):15 


(45) a. *Sét ben na dala Maria ancoi? 
are=you.cL bén gone to-the Maria today 


b. Te séi ben na dala Maria ancoi? 
you.cL are bén gone to-the Maria today 
‘You have been to Maria’s today, right?’ 


(46) a. *Porteme ben i soldi ~=—doman! 
bring=me.cL bén the money tomorrow 


b. Vara bén de portarme i soldi doman! 
watch bén of bring=me.cL the money tomorrow 


(47) *Béen bel! 
ben nice 


15 Note that this adverbial particle bén differs from the manner adverb bén (‘well’), which is 
compatible with all types of clause. We focus here only on the first type of ben. 
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The contrast in (45a)—(45b) shows that bén can only be used in an inter- 
rogative sentence when the syntax is declarative (cf. the position of the sub- 
ject clitic). In imperative clauses, bén with a plain imperative is ruled out 
(46a), while it can be used with a periphrastic imperative with vara (origin- 
ally itself the imperative of vardar, but now grammaticalised, see §§ 9.1.4 and 
10.3). Finally, (47) shows that ben is ruled out in verbless exclamations. 


On the other hand, bén is compatible with the same types of embedded declar- 
ative clause as miga, i.e. embedded clauses with verbs such as créder (‘believe’) 
and non-restrictive relative clauses: 


(48) a. Crédo chel véegna bén a zéna. 
I.think that-he.cL comes bén at dinner 
‘I think (and I’m quite sure) that he will come to dinner: 


b. *Sén contént chel véegna bén a zéna. 
Iam happy that-he.cL comes bén at dinner 


c. EL me gato, che te v ai bén vist ancora, leé 
the my cat, that you.cL him.cu have ben seen yet, he.cL-is 
ros. 
red 


‘My cat, that you have of course seen before, is red.’ 


d. *El gato che tai bén vist ancora lé ros. 
the cat that you.cL-have bén seen yet he.cL-is red 


The pattern in (48) exactly mirrors (39c)—(39f) for miga: bén is grammatical in 
declarative contexts that involve an independent presupposition, regardless of 
whether the clause is matrix or embedded. 
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Verb Morphology 


This chapter focuses on verbal morphology, and is divided into two parts: inflec- 
tional morphology (i.e. the ways in which verbs are conjugated, §§ 7.1-7.3) and 
derivational morphology (the ways in which new verbs are formed, § § 7.4-7.5). 

One main characteristic of the CT conjugation system concerns the differ- 
ence between the root of the ist and 2nd person plural and the other persons 
and number in the present indicative and subjunctive; this scheme, called ‘N- 
pattern’ (see e.g. Maiden 2016b), is also found in other Romance languages 
(§ 7.1), but in CT it is particularly pervasive: the ist and 2nd plural form of the 
present subjunctive is always based on the respective indicative form, to which 
an additional ending is added. 

A property of CT not found in standard languages is the extension of the 
3rd singular ending to the 3rd plural, in all forms of all verbs. This innovation 
is common to a number of dialects on the Adriatic side of Italy, from Venetan 
and Eastern Lombard down to Molisano, excluding Apulian and Friulian. CT 
has developed a conditional form, like most Romance languages; however, it 
differs from the standard languages because its endings derive from two tense 
forms of HABERE: the indicative imperfect in the 1st person singular and in the 
3rd person, the subjunctive pluperfect in the 2nd person singular and and in the 
ist and and person plural. Furthermore, like all the spoken varieties of North- 
ern Italy and France, CT has completely lost the perfect, and past meanings 
have consequently been framed in a binary opposition (imperfect vs. passato 
prossimo, the analytic? past tense). Finally, gerunds are hardly ever used in CT 
although they are still attested in some proverbs or sayings, and are now some- 
times used as an effect of contact with Italian (see § 9.3.2). 


1 The sections dedicated to inflectional morphology (§ 7.1-3) are focused on the current lan- 
guage, but with reference to the underlying diachronic processes. We have decided to include 
the diachronic descriptions because CT is rarely mentioned in the most important reference 
works on (diachronic) Romance verb morphology. For general overviews, we invite the inter- 
ested reader to consult in particular Rohlfs (1968) on Italo-Romance and Maiden (2ou1a, b, 
2016a, b) on a comparative Romance view. 

2 For expository reasons, we keep the traditional opposition between ‘synthetic’ and ‘analytic’ 
verb forms, although the distinction is less clear-cut than these labels suggest. See Ledgeway 
(2012: 385) and Maiden (2016a: 497). In particular, in CT the subject clitics can be analysed 
as parts of the verbal morphology (§ 4.2); thus, strictly speaking the 2nd person singular and 
the 3rd person singular and plural of all tenses and moods should be termed ‘analytic’. 
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Section 7.2 deals with irregular verbs. The verbal system of CT was affected 
by some regularization processes that especially concern verbs with a stem 
alternation in the present indicative of Early Romance. These alternation has 
been maintained in most Romance languages (e.g. LEGO, LEGIS > It. leggo, 
leggi ‘I read, you read’ and *VENJO, VENIS > It. vengo, vieni ‘I come, you come’) 
but hardly ever in CT (ézo, lézi and végno, végni). Nonetheless, there are some 
irregular verbs in CT: auxiliaries, modals, suppletive verbs and verbs with a 
monosyllabic infinitive, traditionally referred to as athematic (since they have 
a consonantic stem). 

Past participles are the second main source of irregularities (§ 7.3), although 
some participles were regularised in their passage from Latin to CT. CT has 
added another irregular ending—an innovation adopted from Venetan which 
was absent in Latin—to some verbs: —ést (an analogical form based on parti- 
ciples in —ist, like vist ‘seen’). 

CT uses a limited number of suffixes to form verbs from nouns and adject- 
ives: in most cases, the suffix used is zero, and the endings are just attached to 
the nominal or adjectival stem. CT prefixes have all been inherited from Latin. 
In comparison with other Romance languages, the prefix s- (< Lat. Ex-) is much 
more frequently used, and the prefix derived from Latin AD- occurs only rarely 
(§ 7.4) 

Finally, CT contains an unusually high number of expressions formed with 
a verb and a locative element (adverb or preposition). While this construc- 
tion is also found in spoken standard languages (especially Italian and French), 
in CT it is both more frequent (i.e., more expressions of this type exist) and 
more grammaticalised (the locative element often just has an aspectual value). 
This grammaticalisation path is common in Germanic languages like German, 
Dutch or English, but in the Romance domain it is only found in North-Eastern 
Italy and Eastern and Southern Switzerland. While the origin of the ‘Verb + 
Locative’ construction is internal to Romance (attested in spoken Latin), this 
advanced process of grammaticalisation may also have been accelerated by 
contact with German. 

At the end of this chapter the reader can find the conjugation tables of reg- 
ular, and of the most important irregular, verbs. 


7A The Regular Verbal Conjugations 


CT verbs—as the other Romance languages—have the internal structure ‘root 
+ (theme vowel +) inflection’. The regular verbs can be divided into three con- 
jugational classes, on the basis of the theme vowel following the root, which 
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can be a, e or é. In the first and third conjugation, the thematic vowel of the 
infinitive is always stressed; in the second conjugation the accent can be on 
the thematic vowel or on the last vowel of the root. Concerning the finite 
verb forms, CT has seven synthetic paradigms, all in the active voice (present, 
imperfect and future indicative; present and imperfect subjunctive; condi- 
tional; imperative) and nineteen analytic paradigms (seven in the active voice: 
passato prossimo, future perfect, pluperfect and surcomposé indicative; per- 
fect and pluperfect subjunctive; past conditional; and twelve passive forms: all 
those of the active except for the surcomposé and the imperative). 

All CT verbs have extended the ending of the 3rd singular to the 3rd plural, in 
all tenses and moods. This process is found in various regions of Italy: it spread 
beyond dialectal borders, and has occurred in Veneto (where it probably origin- 
ated), the Eastern part of Lombardy, the Western Adriatic coast (as far as the 
border between Molise and Puglia), and in Istria on the Eastern coast (where 
it reached both Istrovenetan and Istriot); in Friuli, notwithstanding the long 
domination of the Republic of Venice, the phenomenon is not attested (Rohlfs 
1968: § 532, Bauer & Casalicchio 2017). Note that ambiguity between 3rd sin- 
gular and 3rd plural forms is avoided by the obligatory use of the subject clitic 
pronouns (see § 4.2). 

In this section, we base our discussion on the forms used in the city of Trento 
(based on Groff 1955 and ALD). Alternative forms used in other localities within 
the CT area are discussed separately. To simplify matters, we always refer to 
the syncretic 3rd person ending as 3rd singular. Finally, the illustration of the 
morphological evolution of the conjugation system is largely based on Rohlfs’ 
(1968), to which we have made some additions, based on our consultation of 
historic texts written in CT, and by a (micro)comparative look made possible 
by consultation of the ALD. 


711 Present Indicative 
The indicative mood is related to the real world (realis). The present indicative 
tense is used for events that take place in the present, and that may be stative, 
habitual or ongoing. For progressive events, it alternates with aspectual peri- 
phrases (see § 8.2.2). Finally, it can also refer to events in the future, especially 
when a time adverbial referring to the future is present in the sentence. 

The endings of the singular forms correspond to those of Italian. The ist 
singular -o corresponds to Latin -o; the 2nd singular -i comes from the generali- 


3 The forms used in Cembra are mainly taken from Zérner (1989), the others from the atlases 
AIS and ALD and from personal communications. 
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sation—to all three conjugations—of the regular ending of the third, after the 
fall of the sigmatic ending (dormi).4 In the third singular, on the other hand, the 
third conjugation has taken -e from the second (dorme), while the first keeps 
-a (canta). In the plural, the first conjugation forms derive from an extension 
of those of the second (-én < Latin -EMus and -é < Latin -ETIS): cantén, canteé. 
Within the third conjugation, a group of verbs has the Latin infix -1sc- > -iss-, 
which originally had inchoative value, which only shows up in the singular (e.g. 
guarir ‘heal’, guarisso ‘I heal’). 

Alternative forms: in the Rotaliana plain the forms of the ist singular have 
the ending -i, which they share with Noneso and with the neighbouring Alpine 
Lombard dialects (canti ‘I sing’). According to Rohlfs (1968: § 527), this ending 
derives from an extension of verbs where the -i is the etymological thematic 
vowel and may have been reanalysed as an ending: dormi, sénti. The alternative 
explanation is that the -i derives from the agglutination of a 1st person singular 
enclitic pronoun -i.5 Whatever its origin, the use of -i for the 1st singular does 
not create ambiguity, because the Rotaliana varieties have kept the Latin -s for 
the and singular (cantes). The sigmatic ending for the 2nd person singular has 
also been retained in Cembrano (while the ist singular, like in the urban dia- 
lects, has -o). The 2nd plural ending in Cembra, Rotaliana, and Noneso derives 
from a reanalysis of the enclitic subject pronoun -o/u: it ends in -do, -éo and 
-io (cantao, vendéo; cf. also Venetian: parleu ‘you speak’, voleu ‘you want’, Rohlfs 


1968: § 531).6 


In the province of Trento, the forms of the ist conjugation in which the them- 
atic vowel -a- is stressed—such as the ist and 2nd plural present (indicative 
and subjunctive) and all forms of the imperfect indicative and subjunctive and 
the 2nd plural of the imperative—give rise to two different outcomes. In one 
group of varieties the thematic vowel -a- has been maintained, while in the 
second it has become -é- (cantan vs. cantén). The isogloss between these two 
outcomes crosses the urban area of CT, and the ALD-II attests that with some 


4 According to Maiden (1996), however, the ending -i is the regular evolution of the Latin sig- 
matic ending. 

5 Nowadays the usualist person enclitic pronoun is -te in this area (see § 4.5.2 and Cordin 2018). 
However, as noted by an anonymous reviewer, it is possible that the enclitic was -i (< EGO) at 
the time agglutination took place (as already proposed by Gartner 1883). 

6 According to Beninca & Casalicchio (2013), this reanalysis did not start from interrogative 
contexts (where all CT varieties still have enclisis), but must have been originated when CT 
lost the Medieval Verb Second syntax (which all Medieval Romance varieties had in common, 
see Beninca 1994; 2006; Poletto 2014, Wolfe 2018). 
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persons/tenses even the two informants from the city of Trento differ in their 
choice, one using -a- and the other -é-. According to Rohlfs (1968: § 530), the 
passage -a- > -e- in the first person plural of the present tense is found in Ven- 
etan, Ligurian, Emilian and Lombard, where it is already attested in the Middle 
Ages. 

The distribution of -d- and -é- does not completely overlap in all tenses/ 
moods. As far as the present indicative is concerned, the data from the AIS 
and ALD show that the ending -é- is used in the southern half of Trentino (in 
Trento, and south to the border with the Veneto, including the Giudicarie val- 
ley, Rendena and—to the east—Valsugana and Primiero). It is also found in 
the Venetan area covered by the ALD.’ The endings in -a-, meanwhile, have 
survived in the Northern part of the province of Trento, including CT, with the 
only exception of the city of Trento, where both outcomes are attested (can- 
tan vs. cantén ‘we sing’). The city thus forms the border between the more 
conservative northern area and the innovative southern area. This geographic 
distribution suggests that the innovation -a- > -é- did not arise in Trentino, but 
arrived from Venetan or Lombard, reached Trento, and has not gone any fur- 
ther. 


7.1.2 Imperfect Indicative 
This tense is used to express statements that refer to habits or repeated events 
in the past, or to background events that serve as the frame for a main event. 

In the urban dialect of Trento, analogical processes have greatly affected the 
imperfect forms: only the 3rd person is still directly related to the original Latin 
ending. All the other endings have been reshaped in analogy with those of the 
present (of the first and second conjugations); without this process, all singular 
forms would be syncretic and end in-a. Analogy has also led to columnar accent 
in the whole imperfect indicative paradigm: the accentuation of the thematic 
vowel, etymological in the singular forms, has been extended to the ist and 2nd 
plural, where we would expect the ending to be stressed (cf. cantaven with CAN- 
TABAMUS and Italian cantavamo). 

Alternative forms: The dialects of the Rotaliana have also extended their 
present endings to the imperfect: -i for the 1st singular, -es for the 2nd singular 
(also in Cembra) and -(e)o for the 2nd plural. On the other hand, Cembra has 
preserved the original ending -a for the 1st sg (< Lat. -aM: cantava ‘I sang’). Until 
just a few decades ago this ending was also used in the city of Trento (Groff 1955 


7 But note that in the 1st plural Northern Venetan varieties usually have -om. In any case, no 
Venetan variety has conserved the -a-. 
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cites only these forms: gaveva ‘I had’, steva ‘I stood’, neva ‘I went’ and voleva ‘I 
wanted’, but in the ALD-II we only find endings in -o0, such as magnavo/mag- 
névo). 

A second alternation affects again the thematic vowel of the first conjug- 
ation, which may be -a- or -é-. This change mirrors that observed for the ist 
and 2nd plural present endings, and has the same distribution within CT. Out- 
side CT, -é- in the imperfect is most common in two discontinuous areas. The 
first comprises Rovereto and its surroundings, the Busa (Riva and Arco) with 
the Sarche and the northernmost part of the Giudicarie valley, and the south- 
ernmost part of the province (the southern border of this area coincides with 
the administrative border between the provinces of Trento and Verona). The 
second is found in Feltre, Belluno, Eastern Venetan and some conservative vari- 
ety of the Venice Lagoon.’ The rest of the Venetan and Lombard area of the 
ALD has -a-, although, according to Rohlfs (1968: § 551), -a- > -e- is also found 
in various Lombard dialects (but not in those bordering with Trentino, as the 
ALD shows). 

As in the case of the present forms, again the centre from which the innov- 
ation radiates out is not the city of Trento, which is only just touched by the 
isogloss. Also in this case, the heart of this innovation was probably the Ven- 
eto region, where the change is already attested in what is considered the first 
document in an old Italo-Romance variety, the Indovinello veronese (pareba < 
PARABAT, Vanelli 1993).° Note that the spread of this feature in Trentino seems 
quite recent: in Papanti’s collection of novels (Papanti 1875), the change -a- > -é- 
in the imperfect of regular verbs is only registered in the variety of Arco and in 
one of the two versions written in the dialect of Riva; in Rovereto and Trento it 
does not occur: we find forms like pensava (‘she thought’), soportava (‘he bore’) 
and cavava (‘he took out’).!° 


71.3 Future Indicative 

This verb form is used to refer to events in the future, or to express a hypothesis 

made by the speaker on the basis of concrete facts (so-called epistemic future). 
The future indicative endings, including the alternative forms, are all mod- 

elled on the present indicative ending of (g)avér (which is slightly different in 


8 A similar distribution was attested by the AIS, where -é- appears in the imperfect forms 
of Volano (close to Rovereto) and the area around Belluno. 
9 Note that the current Veronese varieties show -a- and not -e- (maybe due to influence of 


other urban Venetan varieties or standard Italian). 
10. ~—C Note that the forms in -a- could also have been influenced by the model, which is Boccac- 
cio’s Italian where the thematic vowel -a- regularly appears. 
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the subareas of CT, see below), since the CT future, as in Romance generally, 
derives from CANTARE HABEO, with a reanalysis of HABERE as the verbal end- 
ing. Note that the ist conjugation thematic vowel becomes -e- in all dialects; 
the same pattern is found in Standard Italian. 


7.1.4 Perfect 

CT—like all Italo-romance dialects spoken north of the Po—has lost the per- 
fect (called passato remoto in Italian). Found in the oldest Trentino texts (in 
the Giudicariese Passio of 1400 we find forms such as fo < FUIT ‘he was, verso 
< VERSAVIT, ‘he poured’, querit < querir, ‘he asked for’), it disappears com- 
pletely over the following centuries. In Papanti (1875), we find no trace of 
it. 


7.1.5 Present Subjunctive 

The subjunctive mood is used in a range of contexts, which are all related— 
to varying degrees of transparency—with an irrealis semantics (e.g., coun- 
terfactuality or non-veridicality). The subjunctive can be used in both main 
and embedded clauses (see § 9.1 and § 9.5, respectively). Subjunctive—unlike 
indicative—tenses are not directly related to the reference time, but depend 
either on the feasibility of the wish or order (in main clauses), or on the tense 
of the matrix verb (in embedded clauses). The present subjunctive is thus used 
to indicate realizable wishes and orders in the present, and to indicate events 
that happen simultaneously to a matrix event in the present (for the consecutio 
temporum, see § 9.5). 

The present subjunctive shows various simplifications and syncretisms. The 
conjugations all share the same ending (with a single difference in the plural). 
In the singular, ist and 3rd person have -a (from the Latin -am and -atT of the 
second and third conjugation), while the 2nd person has -i (probably an exten- 
sion of the 2nd person present indicative): canta-canti-canta, veénda-véndi- 
vénda. The singular endings of CT are the same as those found in most Venetan 
dialects. For all verbs, the plural forms are based on the respective indicat- 
ive forms: the 1st person plural has the ending of the present indicative plus 
-te, which is the subject enclitic (see § 4.2), grammaticalised for this ending 
(cantén-canténte ‘we sing.IND-we sing.sBJV ), vendén-vendénte (‘we sell.1ND-we 
sell.sBjv’). In the 2nd plural the ending -ghe is added to the indicative form: 
canté-cantéghe (‘we sing.IND-we sell.sBJv’), vendé-vendéghe (‘you sing.IND-you 
sell.sByv’). This suffix may originally have been the locative/dative clitic ghe. 
Similar forms are found in Old Milanese portégof (‘you carry’), Modern Berga- 
masco troéghef (‘you find’), where an additional -f (from the subject enclitic 
pronoun -vo/-f) is present. 
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Finally, note that the verbs of the 3rd conjugation that have the infix -1sc- in 
the present indicative also have it at the present subjunctive (guarissa ‘I heal’). 

Alternative forms: The varieties from the Rotaliana and parts of Cembra 
have the ending -ia instead of -a for the 1st singular and 3rd person. This ending 
may derive either etymologically from the Latin forms of the second and fourth 
conjugation (GAUDEAM, GAUDEAT Viz. DORMIAM, DORMIAT), or, as suggested 
by Rohlfs (1968: § 558) for Alpine Lombard, from the subjunctive of irregular 
verbs like sia (‘I/(s)he be’). In the first conjugation, some scattered varieties use 
-e in the 3rd person, and some varieties conserve the thematic vowel -d- in the 
ist and 2nd plural, while most varieties have -é- here. 


71.6 Imperfect Subjunctive 

The imperfect subjunctive is used to express unrealizable wishes in the present 
(in main clauses), and to indicate simultaneity with past events (see § 9.1 and 
§ 9.5, respectively). 

The main characteristic of the imperfect subjunctive ending is the element 
-ss- (from the Latin plusquamperfect subjunctive, cf. CANTAVISSEM > CAN- 
TASSEM). In the singular, the ending is the same as the present subjunctive (-a 
for the first and third person and -i for the second person), while in the plural 
it has the same unstressed person ending as the imperfect indicative. 

An important characteristic of CT is that all imperfect subjunctive forms 
(except for the verb be, see below) have a stressed ending (i-e., the thematic 
vowel is stressed throughout the paradigm). This has important consequences 
in a cross-Romance perspective, because it is probably connected to the loss 
of the so-called ‘PYTA roots’ in CT." In fact, in Italo-Romance the PYTA-roots 
occur only when they are stressed, while the root of the infinitive is used when 
the stress is on the ending (e.g. It. dissi-dicesti ‘I said, you said’). In CT, the only 
stressed root for a PYTA form is that of the verb ésser, and indeed it is the only 
one that has maintained the Latin PYTA-root (fu-), see below. All other verbs 
lack both a dedicated stem and stress on the root. 

Alternative forms: The -a in the ending (ist and 3rd singular) is optional in 
some local dialects, particularly in Rotaliana. The 2nd singular has the form -sti 
instead of -ssi in Rotaliana and Cembra (and also in Noneso), while the ending 
-ssi is typical of the urban area. In both the city of Trento and Levico, the com- 
mon alternation between the thematic vowel -a- and the vowel -e- (cantassa 


11 PYTA roots (the label comes from the Spanish ‘perfecto y formas afines’) maintain the 
Latin perfect stem (e.g. DIx- for ‘say’, CLAMAV- for ‘call’). In the modern Romance variet- 
ies, they appear especially in the perfect indicative and in the imperfect subjunctive forms 
(see Maiden 2ou1a). 
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vs. cantéssa) in the first conjugation is found, involving the ist and 2nd plural 
forms. In the singular, on the other hand, this alternation is less frequent: the 
ist singular never has -e-, while the 2nd and 3rd only have it in the variety of one 
ALD informant from Trento, the other informant preserves the -a-. In Levico, 
the 2nd singular (and the plural forms) have -e-, while the ist and 3rd singular 
have -a-. 


71.7. Present Conditional 

The conditional mood is a Romance innovation that did not exist in Latin. Its 
use is quite homogeneous all over Romance. In the present tense it is used to 
indicate uncertainty: in the apodosis of irrealis conditional clauses, including 
wishes and expectations, and in rhetorical questions (see § 9.1 and § 9.3.1), in 
reported speech or to attenuate a statement. 

In CT the present conditional has a “mixed” origin. The forms for the 1st 
and 3rd singular (-ia) are based on the infinitive + the imperfect HABEBAM. 
These forms are also present in Venetan and in various other Romance vari- 
eties; their origin was debated, because HABEBAM should not become (av)ia 
in Italo-romance (Rohlfs 1968: § 593). In fact, the most recent studies propose 
that this ending is not the result of an internal evolution in Italo-romance, but 
rather that it was introduced from Provengal (Parkinson 2009, Castro 2019). 

The endings of the 1st plural and 2nd singular and plural, on the other hand, 
derive from the infinitive + the imperfect subjunctive HABUISSEM. This system 
is also found in Venice (AIS), but differs completely from the Italian condi- 
tional, whose endings are based on the Latin perfect form HABUI. 

Alternative forms: the second person singular has the ending -ésti, instead 
of -éssi, in Rotaliana and Cembra, mirroring the same alternation in the imper- 
fect subjunctive. 


7.1.8 The (Positive) Imperative 
The imperative is the mood used to give orders. 

The singular forms are based on the root + thematic vowel in the first and 
third conjugation, while the second has the ending -i. The plural forms corres- 
pond to the 2nd plural present indicative, apart from the fact that the enclitic 
subject has not been reanalysed as part of the ending in any of the varieties, 
unlike in the present indicative of the rural CT varieties (see above). These 
varieties thus distinguish between indicative and imperative (as did Latin, but 
with a different morphological pattern), while in the urban CT varieties the 
two forms are morphologically indistinguishable, as in many other Romance 
varieties. 
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71.9  Non-finite Forms 
Non-finite forms cannot be used independently, but are used either in peri- 
phrases or in embedded clauses (see § 8.2.3 and §§ 9.2-3). 

The infinitive is based on the Latin ending. Most verbs have maintained 
their Latin conjugations, while some have shifted from one conjugation to 
another. The first conjugation (-ARE) is the most stable, having undergone no 
significant change. The second (CT) conjugation comprises the second and 
third Latin conjugations (-ERE and -ERE). As in other Romance languages, there 
have been some stress shifts in both these conjugations: some second conjug- 
ation verbs (-ERE, so with the stress on the thematic vowel) now bear stress 
on the root (for example RIDERE > rider and VIDERE > véder), or vice versa 
(SAPERE > saver). Finally, the third conjugation derives from the fourth Latin 
conjugation (-IRE). 

The present participle has not survived (except for borrowings from Italian); 
the past participle has, and it will be discussed in more detail in § 7.3. 

The Romance gerund” is not common in CT; its rarity has led to the loss 
of the original ending -ant/ando, where the vowel -a- is an extension of the 
thematic vowel of the 1st conjugation to all verbs (also found in the Milanese 
author Bonvesin de la Riva). This ending is found in the oldest texts and is, in 
fact, the only gerund ending attested in the past centuries: in the Statuti of the 
14th century (Schneller 1881) we find examples like fagando (‘doing’), voiando 
(‘wanting’), digando (‘saying’). Nowadays, speakers use the Italian ending -ndo 
(preserving the thematic vowel). The original ending, however, is still attested 
in some sayings and proverbs, as well as in some more peripheral varieties of 
the Province of Trento; 


(1) Vegnir avanti a oci vedando (Pedrotti 1995: ex. (100)) 
come forward to eyes seeing 
‘Grow by the second’ 


(2) Nar smonant (Pedrotti 1995: ex. (105)) 
go saying. silly.things 
‘Beat around the bush: 


The example (1) shows extension of the thematic vowel of the first conjugation 
-a- to the verb véder, of the second category. In (2), on the other hand, we see 


12 With ‘gerund’ here we refer to the Romance-type participle, and not to verbal nouns, as 
typical for works on English. 
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the expected ending -ant, with loss of the final -o and final devoicing, according 
to the regular phonological evolution of CT (for the current uses of the gerund, 


see § 9.3.2). 


7.1.10 Analytic Forms 

Analytic forms are: i) in the indicative the passato prossimo (present perfect), 

the pluperfect, the future perfect and the so-called surcomposé; ii) in the sub- 

junctive the perfect and the pluperfect; iii) the past conditional; iv) as non- 
finite forms: the past infinitive and the past gerund (the latter an Italianism). 

Moreover, all passive forms are analytic. 

i) The passato prossimo is used to indicate punctual events that happened 
in the past, or when the imperfect is excluded, e.g. for the main events of 
a story (while the imperfect is used for the frame). The pluperfect is used 
to refer to events that happened before a reference point located in the 
past. The future perfect refers to events that will have happened before 
a reference point in the future. Finally, the surcomposé has the structure 
‘inflected auxiliary + participle of the auxiliary + past participle of a lex- 
ical verb’ (e.g. 6 bu magna lit. ‘I have had eaten’). It usually has aspectual 
value, and in Trentino it was more widespread in rural areas, like the Val 
di Non and the Ladin area: in these varieties it can be used instead of the 
passato prossimo, with an additional aspectual nuance of anteriority (cf. 
Poletto 2009 for Venetan). 

ii) |The past and pluperfect subjunctive are used to express realizable and 
unrealizable wishes referring to the past, and in embedded clauses to 
indicate anteriority (see §§ 9.1 and 9.5). 

iii) The past conditional is used in conditional clauses, and in embedded 
clauses (§ 9.3.1), where it indicates posteriority to a past event, i.e. the 
future in the past (§ 9.2.2). 

iv) Innon-finite verbs, the past form has mainly aspectual—and not tempo- 
ral—value, indicating a completed event. 

Analytic forms are constructed with an auxiliary verb and a past participle, 

the choice of the former depends on the lexical verb. The general rule is that 

unaccusative verbs select ésser, transitive and unergative verbs avér. However, 
the system has some peculiarities (especially with reflexive verbs), discussed 
in § 8.2.2. The passive is also formed analytically, usually with vegnir (‘come’) in 
the forms that are synthetic in the active form (present, imperfect, future) and 


13 —_‘_In Papanti (1875), for example, the variety of Baselga di Piné is the only CT variety in which 
the surcomposé is found. The surcomposé is frequent in some dialectal poets of the Val di 
Non, e.g. Guglielmo Bertagnolli. 
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with ésser (‘be’) in the forms that are analytic in the active (passato prossimo, 
pluperfect, future perfect): e.g. el vén/vegniva/vegnira ciama (‘he is/was/will 
be called’) vs. el é/éra/sara sta ciama (‘he has been/had been/will have been 
called’). Although the passive exists, it is not used very often, since other con- 
structions that allow the subject to be demoted are preferred (see § 8.3). 


7-2 Irregular Verbs 


In Romance, there are various types of irregular verbs. Some of them are also 
found in CT: auxiliaries (see above), suppletive verbs, modal verbs and verbs 
with a consonantic root (so-called athematic verbs). In addition, the evolution 
from Latin to Romance has led to the emergence of two further irregularit- 
ies, which have been almost completely regularised in CT: the first concerns 
the palatalization of velar consonants when they are root-final and the ending 
is a front vowel: LEGO, LEGIS > It. leggo, leggi (‘I read, you read’). This prop- 
erty has led to what has been described as ‘U-pattern’ (Maiden 2oub, 2016b): 
in Italian the root of these verbs ends with a velar consonant in the 1st per- 
son singular and 3rd person plural of the present indicative, and in all singular 
persons and in the 3rd person plural of the present subjunctive; the other per- 
sons of the present end with an affricate palato-alveolar consonant. CT has 
regularised these paradigms, extending the affricate consonant to all forms: the 
present paradigm of /ézer (‘read’) is thus /ézo, lézi, léze, lezén, lezé in the indic- 
ative, léza, lézi, léza, lezénte, lezéghe in the subjunctive. Cf. also the following 
verbs: 


(3) COGNOSCO, COGNOSCIS > cogndsso, cognéssi (‘I know, you know’) 
CRESCO, CRESCIS > crésso, créssi (‘I grow, you grow’) 
PLANGO, PLANGIS > pianzo, pianzi (‘I cry, you cry’) 
VINCO, VINCIS > vinzo, vinzi (‘I win, you win’) 


A notable exception is dir (‘say’), which has kept the alternation in the present: 
digo, disi (‘I say, you say’), see below. 

A second important source of irregularities is the insertion of a yod between 
the root and the ending in Late Latin/Early Romance: this insertion affected 
only the first person singular and the third person plural of the present indicat- 
ive, and all persons of the present subjunctive. The effects of the yod-insertion 
led to different outcomes in Romance. In CT they are mainly found with roots 
ending with the nasal -n-, which was palatalized due to the effect of the yod 
(-n- > -gn-). However, CT has extended the root with the palatalised nasal to all 
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forms of the present, except the 3rd person of the present indicative (see also 
the conjugation table):!4 


(4) Classical Latin Late Latin Central Trentino 





VENIO *venjo végno 
VENIS *venis vegni 
VENIT *venit ven 
VENIMUS *venimus  vegnin 
VENITIS *venitis vegni 
VENIUNT *venjunt ven 





In the rest of this section, we discuss the four main groups of irregular verbs of 
CT: auxiliaries, modal verbs, suppletive verbs and athematic verbs. 


7.21 Auxiliaries 
FPA Esser 
In the present indicative, the ist and 3rd singular derive regularly from Latin 
SUM and EST. The 2nd singular séi may either depend on an extension of the 
regular ending for 2nd singular -i to the form *sé, after the final -s had fallen, or 
ona phonological process of shift from final -s to -i in monosyllables, as we find 
in Italian (cf. pos(T) > CT and It. poi, vos > CT voi(altri), It. voi). Note that in 
rural CT (Rotaliana and Cembra) the older form sés is still used. In the plural, 
the regular endings of the first and second conjugation have been extended to 
the forms of ésser: sén, like cantén (the expected form would be *sén < SUMUS) 
and sé, which is based on an analogical *sETIS or on the regular ending canté, 
vende (also the basis for Italian siete, Rohlfs 1968: § 540). 

The same (regular) verb endings are found in all the other tenses and moods. 
In the ist person singular of the imperfect we again find the alternation be- 
tween -a (the inherited, more conservative form, in Cembra), -i (in the Rotali- 
ana) and the more recent -o (in the urban varieties). The imperfect forms have 
inherited the basis er- from Latin, while the future basis is sar-, which has been 
formed by analogy with forms like daro (‘I will give’), staro (‘I will stay’). This 
avoids any possible ambiguity between the imperfect and future forms (cf. the 
Latin future ERO, ERIS etc., vs. the imperfect ERAM, ERAS, etc.). The future 


14 See Maiden (20u1b, 2016b) for a principled discussion of the evolution of these patterns. 
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basis is also used for the conditional, with the endings of the regular conjug- 
ations. The present subjunctive is formed on the basis si- (cf. Latin SIM, SIS, ...), 
except for sib- in the and singular, which is formed by analogy with (g)abi (‘you 
have.sBJV’). Note that, like in Italian, the present subjunctive basis is also used 
as the imperative. The imperfect subjunctive has the basis fus-, the only PYTA- 
root that survived in CT. 

The non-finite forms are the infinitive ésser (from a regularisation of Latin 
ESSE), the gerund esséndo (an Italian form) and the past participle sta, stada, 
which is suppletive: the latter forms derive from the verb star (‘stay’), and 
nowadays ésser and star share the same past participle form, as in Italian. 


7241.2 (G)avér 

Aver (‘have’) is used as auxiliary and as lexical verb; when it is lexical, it is aug- 
mented to gavér, which derives from the agglutination of the locative/dative 
clitic ghe, a common process in Northern Italian dialects. According to Ben- 
inca (2007), in the dialect of Padua ghe precedes all inflected forms of avér, both 
when used as an auxiliary and as a lexical verb. The clitic is, however, incompat- 
ible with non-finite forms. In CT, in contrast, the realisation of ghe depends on 
the nature of avér: it is used with the lexical verb, but never with the auxiliary 
(5a)—(5b); the lexical gavér and the functional avér are thus differentiated. Note 
that the clitic precedes even non-finite verb forms (5c), while clitics are usu- 
ally enclitic to these forms. This shows that g- has—to a certain extent—been 
integrated into the verb basis. Ghe can, however, be separated from the verb by 
the clitic ne (5d) when the verb is inflected, although not by other clitics (5e). 
With the infinitive, ghe can actually occur twice, in both pre- and postverbal 
position (5f), demonstrating that g- continues to maintain a certain degree of 
independence: 


(5) a. Go fam. 
there.cLt=Lhave hunger 
‘I'm hungry. 


b. O magna. 
Ihave eaten 
‘T ate/I have eaten,’ 


c. gaver fam  / *avérghe fam 
there.cL=have.INF hunger have=there.cL hunger 
‘to be hungry’ 
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d. ghe no doi / *ne go doi. 
there.cL of.them.cL=I.have two  of.them.cL there.cL=I.have two 
‘Ihave two of them,’ 


e. el go. 
him.cL there.cL=Lhave 
‘Thave it’ 


f. gavérghen doi 
there.cL=have.INF=there.cL=of.it.cL two 
‘to have two of them’ 


In the annex, the conjugation tables of the auxiliary avér (without g-) are given. 

In the present, the basis is a(v)-, whereby the -v- only occurs in the plural. 
The forms take regular first conjugation endings, and in the ist singular the a 
of the basis is fused with the following -o. In Rotaliana and Cembra the most 
common forms are ai for the 1st singular (the regular evolution of the Late Latin 
*ajo), as for the and singular and avéo for the 2nd plural. Note that the present 
endings of avér are also used as the future endings of all verbs, as is the rule in 
Romance. 

The bases of the imperfect and the future are avév- and aver-, respectively. 
The endings and the alternations are those commonly found with these tenses. 
Aver- is also used as the basis for the conditional. In the present subjunctive, the 
basis abi- is used for the present tense in the singular and av- in the plural. This 
alternation seems to be a result of the different stress position: abi- bears stress 
on the first syllable, while av- is used with forms that stress the ending. The 
imperfect subjunctive is regularly formed with avés-. The imperative is formed 
with the subjunctive forms, and the non-finite forms are regular. Note that there 
are two forms of the past participle: avu, which retains the initial vowel, and bu 
(with loss of the fricative feature), which is nowadays considered archaic and 
rural. 


7.2.2 Other Irregular Verbs 
There are four main groups of irregular verbs: suppletive verbs (verbs with more 
than one stem), athematic verbs (with no thematic vowel in the stem), modal 
verbs and a small group of other types of irregular verb. 

For irregular participles, see § 7.2. 
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72.201 Suppletive Verbs 

CT has few suppletive verbs: suppletion"® is found almost exclusively in ésser 
and nar (‘go’): the first has the participle forms derived from star, and the imper- 
fect subjunctive from the root fu- (see above). The verb nar (‘go’) has two roots 
in the present indicative, one for the singular (and consequently also for the 
third person plural) and one for the ist and 2nd plural. The suppletive character 
of the paradigm of go is common to all Romance languages. In CT, the singular 
is formed on the basis va- (< VADERE), the plural on the basis n- (maybe from 
Late Latin < *nare (‘swim’), evolved from Classical NaRI'®). In the first person 
singular and in the singular forms of the present subjunctive, va- has an infixed 
-g-, which derives from analogy to digo, diga etc. (from dir ‘say’). On the other 
hand, the ist and 2nd plural subjunctive is formed with the basis n- as in the 
indicative. All the other forms are just formed with the basis n-. 


7.2.2.2 Athematic Verbs 

The term ‘athematic’ is usually applied to those Romance verbs that have a 
monosyllabic basis: dir (‘say’), dar (‘give’), far (‘do’), star (‘stay’). In CT nar 
(‘go’)—also a suppletive verb—and tor (‘take’) are additions to this group—the 
latter is the only verb which cannot be placed in any conjugation class (since 
infinitives in -or do not exist). The base of athematic verbs is therefore formed, 
at least in some persons, with the initial consonant alone, and consequently, 
they are highly irregular. A number of varieties have therefore resorted to ana- 
logy to reduce these irregularities; the analogy process mainly affects the 1st 
singular of the present indicative and all singular persons of the present sub- 
junctive: the regular etymological ending of one of these verbs is used as the 
basis for the other athematic verbs. In both urban CT and in Cembra, the forms 
of dir (‘say’), whose 1st person present is digo (< DICO), have evolved regularly 
and serve as a model for the others: the consonant -g- is extended to the other 
irregular verbs of this type, in order to “reinforce” the basis. We thus find dago (‘I 


15 Here we refer to suppletion as to the coexistence of completely different roots in the 
paradigm of the same verb. Alternations like végn- and ven are thus not considered in 
this paragraph. 

16‘ The etymology of the forms like CT nar, It. andare, Fr. aller is unclear and still debated. 
One option is from Latin AMBULARE/*AMBITARE; Others derive it from AD-IRE, from Late 
Latin *(AD-)NARE or from IE “atno- < “at- (‘wander, wander about’). See e.g. Rohlfs (1966: 
§ 237), Bonfante (1955, 1963-1964), Manczak (1974), Prosdocimi (1993), LEI (s.v. andare), 
Alinei (2010). In any case, as far as CT is concerned, the etymology from *(AD)NARE seems 
to be the most straightforward, especially if we consider that CT does not have the process 
nd>n, present in some Ladin varieties. 
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give’), fago (‘I do’),!” stago (‘I stay’), vago (‘I go’) and togo (‘I take’) as 1st present 
indicative; the same basis is used for all singular forms of the present subjunct- 
ive paradigm, while the plural subjunctive forms are either also formed with 
the infix -g- (e.g. stéghen, ‘that we stay’), or with the form of the indicative plus 
the suffix -te (for ist person) and -ghe (for 2nd person), e.g. dénte, ‘that we give’. 
In CT these verbs thus show the N-pattern (Maiden 2ou1b, 2016b). The Rotali- 
ana area, on the other hand, takes the verb ésser as the basis for the 1st person 
indicative (sdn): don (‘I give’), fon (‘I do’), stdn (‘I stay’), vdn (‘I go’), although 
it shares digo and togo with the rest of the CT area. This pattern is also found 
in the valleys of Non and Sole. This difference between the Rotaliana variety 
and the other CT varieties is only found in the ist present indicative: in the 
subjunctive the infix -g- is used in all varieties. 

Some remarks about each verb follow. The whole paradigm of dir (‘say’) 
evolved regularly from Latin (except for the changes common to all CT verbs). 
The alternation between the two bases dig- and dis- is a result of the fact that 
the velar or palatal pronunciation of Latin c- depends on the following vowel. 
The only irregular form is the infinitive dir (instead of the expected “diser). The 
past participle dit, dita (and not “dida) evolved regularly from Latin DICTUM, 
DICTAM. 

The verbs dar (‘give’), far (‘do’), star (‘stay’) and the forms of nar based on the 
basis n(a)- are conjugated, apart from the forms with the infix -g-, like regular 
first conjugation verbs. The only additional irregular form is the past participle 
dat- (instead of the expected *dad-), which may be due to dissimilation, or to 
analogy with fat (‘done’) and dit (‘said’), which are regular forms (< FACTUM, 
DICTUM). Star and nar have the regular participle bases stad- and naa-. 

Finally, tor comes from Latin TOLLERE (cf. Italian togliere) and its regular 
basis is therefore tol-, which shows up in all the forms that do not have the 
infix -g-: with the infix, the liquid /1/ disappears, unlike in Italian (tolgo). The 
-l- forms of tor behave like a second conjugation verb, except for the 2nd sin- 
gular and 3rd singular of the present indicative, which only have the basis tol, 
without any ending (vs. the expected “te toli, *el tole). This feature is shared, for 
the 3rd person, by the modal verbs volér (‘want’) and poder (‘be able’). Finally, 
the 2nd singular imperative—to/toi—lacks the -L- of the basis. 


17. But according to Rohl fs (1968: § 546), fago is not derived via analogy from digo, but from 
a Late Latin form *Faco (instead of Classical FACIO). 
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7.2.2.3 Modal Verbs 

CT has two irregular modal verbs: volér (‘want’) and poder (‘be able’). To express 
a necessity, gavér da (lit. ‘have to’), cognér (rural) and dovér are used (see § 8.2). 
Gaver da is conjugated like the lexical gavér, while cognér is regularly inflected. 
Dovér shows the same alternation dov-/dév- as in Italian. 

Volér was highly irregular in Latin (VELLE), but was then partially regular- 
ised in Late Latin/Old Romance, usually generalising the basis *vol(/)- to all 
persons. CT is no exception, although some unusual irregularities developed 
during its evolution. In the present indicative, the -/- falls in the ist and 2nd 
singular (probably because the palatal lateral /A/, derived from -LJ-, was turned 
into /j/, as happened in the plural forms of nouns ending in /I/: *kavali > *kavat 
> kavaj), and the 1st singular ends in -i instead of -o. In the 3rd present indic- 
ative, in contrast, the ending is missing, and the basis form vol appears, like in 
poder and tor (‘take’). The future and conditional forms are based on a reduced 
form of the infinitive (vor- instead of voler-), while the singular forms of the 
present subjunctive show the infix -g-, typical of athematic verbs. Finally, the 
past participle can be in -ést- or in -ud-, as is the case for many other second 
conjugation verbs (see below, § 7.3). 

The verb poder (‘be able’) was also irregular in Latin (POSSE), and it is often 
replaced by ésser bon de (lit. “to be good of”). In Latin, it had the bases PoT- and 
Pos-, and this alternation has survived in most Romance languages as ‘L- or U- 
pattern’ (see above). However, CT extended the root pod- (regularly evolved 
from POT-) to all persons, with the only exception of the 3rd present indicat- 
ive form (pol): this form does not derive from Latin, but it is based on vol (from 
volér ‘want’), except when it is followed by a subject clitic pronoun: in this case, 
the root pod- is used (e.g. podel? ‘Can he?’). 


7202.4, Other Irregular Verbs: vegnir, tegnir and savér 

The verb vegnir (‘come’) has been almost completely regularised in CT: the -gn- 
in the first person singular is a regular phonological process (VENEO > *venjo > 
végno), but vegn- has then be extended to all other forms of the verb, except for 
the 3rd person of the present indicative vén and for the second person singular 
of the imperative véi. 

The verb tegnir (‘hold’) evolved like vegnir: all forms of the paradigm have 
the root tegn-, except for the 3rd present indicative tén and the 2nd singular 
imperative ¢éi. 

Finally, savér (‘know’) shows a different type of irregularity: in other 
Romance varieties it has more than one basis, but in CT there are three: the reg- 
ularly evolved sav-, which shows up in arizothonic forms, the shortened s(a)- 
in rhizotonic forms, and the basis sap-, which has specialised for the present 
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subjunctive and must derive from a basis *sapp- (maybe from Italian?), while 
sav- comes from *sap-, through the regular fricativation of the intervocalic -p- 
(through the intermediate stage -b- > -B-). 


7.3 Past Participle Formation 


In CT, the past participles of regular verbs are formed by the addition of the 
element -d- to the verb stem. The -d- is then followed by the nominal and 
adjectival ending expressing gender and number, except for the masculine 
singular, where the -d-, too, has fallen, and thus the verbal stem, with final 
stress, expresses the masculine singular past participle: for magnar (‘eat’), for 
example, the forms are magna, magnada, magnadi, magnade. Note that the 
second conjugation thematic vowel changes from -e- to -u-: the past participle 
of béver has the base bevud-. In CT, various irregular participles have been reg- 
ularised, so for example lezu (< lézer ‘read’, Latin LECTUM and Italian /etto) and 
sponzu (< spéngzer ‘sting’, Latin PUNCTUM, It. punto). 

Nonetheless, we still find various irregular participles in CT, which usually 
derive from irregular Latin forms. Most of the Latin participles formed with -s- 
or -Ss- have kept the -s ending, examples are més (< méter ‘put’, from Latin 
MISSUM, which alternates with metit), suzés (< suzéder ‘happen, from Latin 
SUCCESSUM). The ending in -s has also been extended to some other verbs, 
such as pers (Latin PERDITUM, from pérder ‘lose’). 

The Latin forms that ended with the nexus ‘consonant + ¢’ also tend to main- 
tain the original form, we find, for instance, vist (< Late Latin visTuM, from 
véder), mort (< MORTUUM, from morir ‘die’), sofért (< adjective SUFFERTUM, 
used as participle of sofrir ‘suffer’). If the consonant preceding the dental is 
itself an occlusive (in the nexus -ct- or -pt-), it was first assimilated to -tt- and 
then degeminated to -t-. Dit (< DICTUM from dir ‘say’), fat (< FACTUM from far 
‘do’), scrit (< SCRIPTUM from scriver ‘write’) exemplify this group. 

Some second conjugation verbs form participles with -ést/-ést, an ending 
typical of Venetan varieties which derives from the regularisation of irregu- 
lar participles like visto (from vedere) and mosto (Old Venetan; from movere, 
through analogy with posto, ‘put’), which became vedesto and movesto; this 
formant is attested as early as Medieval Venetan (Ascoli 1878; Jaberg 1936; Rohlfs 
1968: § 624).!8 It is found throughout the Venetan area, and is particularly wide- 


18 For more details on the evolution of -esto in Venetan, see Catoni (1947-1948) and Maschi 
& Penello (2004: 29-31). 
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spread in the area of Belluno and Feltre (which borders the Valsugana), where it 
is the only ending used for second conjugation verbs (Maschi & Penello 2004: 
24). The ending -esto is also quite common in the Valsugana (although some 
verbs keep the ending in -w), where it has even been extended to the third 
conjugation, with some participles ending in -isto (e.g. dormisto ‘slept’, sentisto 
‘heard’, rompisto from rompir ‘break’, see Prati 1916: 32). 

The ending -ésto has penetrated into the rest of Trentino from the Valsugana 
(and, indeed, from the Veneto), losing the final -o (except in Southern Trentino) 
in accordance with the phonological rules of CT (see Chapter 1). We therefore 
find forms like descorést (‘talked about’) in Cembra (Aneggi 1984), and podést, 
cognést and volést (‘been able’, ‘had to’ and ‘wanted’, respectively) in Noneso 
(Quaresima 1964). Note that no clear border can be drawn between varieties 
with or without participles in -ést(o). In many cases this form coexists with 
the form in -w, and the alternation can be free, diatopic, or generational; it is 
therefore impossible to predict which second conjugation verbs will have a par- 
ticiple in -ést in any given local dialect. This said, the varieties in areas closer to 
the Valsugana—with its Venetan dialects—contain more forms in -ést than do 
other varieties. 

Table 37 shows the occurrence of participles in -ést in CT (data taken from 
AIS and ALD), of which the most widespread are piovést (‘rained’), plasést 
(‘pleased’), podest (‘been able’) tasést (‘remained silent’) and savést (‘known’), 
which alternates in many places with savu. Other verbs where we find the end- 
ing —ést, according to our sources, are credeést (‘believed’), discorést (‘talked 
about’—this verb just occurs in Trento), volést (attested for Trento in Papanti 
1875, but not investigated in the two atlases) and dovest (used also by E. Bona- 
pace!®). Sponzésto (‘stung’) and vegnésto (‘come’) are only attested in Levico,?° 
where they coexist with the regular sponzu and vegnu (masculine plural). The 
fact that the dialect of Levico contains the highest number of participles in 
-ésto is not surprising given that the town lies on the border between the CT 
area and that of the Valsugana dialects. Indeed, this type of participle is also 
quite widespread in the Cembra valley (apart from Sicina), which is linked to 
the Valsugana area by secondary roads. Areas further from the Valsugana, such 
as the urban CT area and the Rotaliana, are less affected by this innovation, and 


19 The example is: 
(i) Lé sta ‘n caso che o dovest vegnir en zita (Bonapace, 127) 
it-is been a case that Ihave had.to come in town 
‘It was a case that I had to come to the town. 
20 Note that in Levico the stressed vowel is closed (as in the other localities of Valsugana), 
while it is open in the rest of the CT area. 
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TABLE 37 The use of the ending —ést(o) in CT?! 
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g o S ° 
=| 
8.8 a ¢ a) (2 a ae Se 
3 a] 
5 RS = £ 5 2 oy 8 r= r= S By g = 
So BeBe BS ae rel) Bo [Be OB ee eo 
6 = A |G A OO & > a A > Go F A 





ALD ALD ALD|ALD ALD ALD AIS| ALD |ALD ALD|ALD ALD AIS ALD 
63 65 66 111 u2 ug 332 67 121 122 | 123 120 333 = 119 


























bevuto x x x x x x = x x x x x - x 
‘drunk’ 

cono- x x x x x x - x x x x x - x 
sciuto 

‘known’ 

venuti x x x - - x - x x x x x - XV 
‘come’ 

punto x = x = x = - x x = = x - XV 
‘stung’ 

dovuto vx x x x x v - x x x v x = Vv 
‘had to’ 

creduto x v x x v v - x x x x x - XV 
‘believed’ 

piaciuto Xv Vv x x Vv Vv - x 3 x x x - Vx 
‘pleased’ 

piovuto v v v x v v v x v x x v v XV 
‘rained’ 




















21 In Table 37, ‘x’ indicates that the participle in -est(o) is not attested, ‘v’ that it is. If the 
informant gave two answers, the first one is indicated on the left (thus, ‘xv’ means that the 
first answer was a form without -est(o), and ‘vx’ the other way around). Missing data are 
indicated with ~’. 
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TABLE 37 The use of the ending —ést(o) in CT (cont.) 
Italian Rural Central Trentino Urban Central Trentino 
stimulus 
Rotaliana Cembra Valle City of Western Valsugana 
dei Trento (East of Trento) 
Laghi 
(West 
of 
Trento) 
° 
ae 3 E 
¢ o S ° 
8 3 & x ° a N s a ° 
‘p 3 S « S 5 os a £ £ g iS 3p 3 
g N g S I o N = a |S Py g = 
3 § sls & 8 £| § |S £\|S & & F 
6 = B w o,) Oo & > a A > Go Fs «A 
ALD ALD ALD|ALD ALD ALD AIS ALD |ALD ALD|ALD ALD AIS ALD 
63 65 66 111 12 ug 332 67 121 122 | 123 120 333 1g 
discorso v v Vv 
‘talked’ 
taciuto x v x x v v - v v v v v - - 
‘not 
spoken’ 
saputo XV XV XV x XV XV Vv XV XV Vv Vv Vv Vv XV 
‘known’ 
potuto v v x x v v v XV v XV v v v VX 
‘been 
able’ 




















Sicina and Vezzano almost entirely lack -ést (although savést is a second option 
in Vezzano). Note that some verbs in the CT area never have a participle in -ést: 
bevu (‘drunk’) and conossu (‘met, got to know’), for instance—compare these 


forms with be(v)ésto and conossésto in the Valsugana. 


Map 7 shows the number of occurrences of participles in -esto in the AIS: 
the areas of central and eastern Trentino, as well as most of Veneto, are those 
with the highest number of occurrences. 
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ils 


ills 


lle 


785 


ills 


285 


413 arts 


423.0 





MAP 7 The number of participles in -est(o) occurring in the AIS (Zamboni 1974, taken 
from Jaberg 1936); Faver is the point 332, Viarago 333. 


7.4 Verb Formation 


In CT we find verbs formed by nouns, adjectives and other verbs. Nouns and 
adjectives can be modified to verbs using a suffix (like -z-, -ol- or -en-), although 
in the most common process there is no phonologically realised suffix. Pre- 
fixes, on the other hand, usually modify already existing verbs, which can also 
be denominal or deadjectival. 


7.4.1 Denominal and Deadjectival Verbs 
Denominal verbs may be formed simply by attaching a verbal suffix to a noun; 
the semantics then usually correspond to ‘do N;, or ‘use N’ (unless a prefix con- 
veying a particular meaning is present). The suffixes used are -egar, -inar, -olar, 
-onar and -zar, and they all form verbs of the first conjugation. Note that in 
some cases a suffix can be augmented: e.g. -esinar (-ezar + -inar). As in other 
Romance languages, it is very difficult to relate verbal suffixes to a specific 
meaning or aspect (unlike prefixes, see § 3.2). See Table 38. 

Deadjectival verbs can also be formed with a zero suffix. Moreover, some of 
the suffixes that are used for denominal verbs can also form verbs from adject- 
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Suffix CT verb 


English correspondent 





Zero(and = andonar (< andoéna, ‘sheaf’) 


zero prefix) rugar (< ruga ‘wrinkle’) 
falar (< fal ‘error’) 
ciacolar (< ciacola ‘chat’) 


gapar (< zapa ‘hoe’) 


sheaf, bundle wheat into sheaves 

get upset, to get worried 

make a mistake, do something wrong 
chat 

hoe 


Zero (but — desgolar (< gola ‘hook to button up clothes’) undo 


witha envizziar (< vizzi ‘bad habit’) 


prefix) sbecar (< béch ‘brink’) 


travasar (< vas ‘vase’) 


-egar desmentegar (< mént ‘mind’) 
rampegar (< rampa ‘ramp’) 
sfiadegarse (< fia ‘breath’) 


-inar scantinar (< cant(o) ‘song’) 


-olar becolar (< béch ‘beak’) 
smanzolar (< manz ‘ox’) 
-onar cristonar (< Crist ‘Christ’) 


sfianconar (< fianch ‘flank’) 


-2ar botezar (< bot ‘toll of a bell’) 


tapezar (< tapét ‘carpet’) 


spoil 

chip 

decant 

forget 

climb 

pant 

sing out of tune 
peck here and there 
stroke cattle 

swear 

hit with the hips 
ring 

(wall)paper, decorate with hangings 





TABLE 39 Suffixes for deadjectival verbs 


Suffix CT Verb 


English correspondent 





zero mondar (< ménd ‘clean’) 


desgrezar (< gréz ‘rough, raw’) 


engrisarse (< gris ‘grey’) 
-egar _zopegar (< zop ‘lame’) 


-enar — scarmenar (< scarmo ‘emaciated’) 
-inar _ smolesinar (< mol ‘soft, weak’) 
-2ar sbianzar, sbianchezar (< bianch ‘white’) 


sbiozzar (< biot ‘naked, pure’) 


-zer coeérzer (< coért ‘covered’) 


peel 

polish, take away the roughness of a material 
become grey 

limp 

spill, leak 

soften 

whiten 

shell (nuts) 

cover 
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ives. A stressless suffix, -zer, the only one not belonging to the first conjugation, 
is used only by the related verbs coérzer (‘cover’), avérzer (‘open’), (de)scoérzer 
(‘uncover’), all of which are formed from past participles ending in -t: coért, 
(d)avert (in origin from COPERIRE, APERIRE), etc. See Table 39. 


7.4.2 Verbal Prefixes 

CT prefixes are inherited from Latin and are therefore shared with other 

Romance languages. Two unusual features, however, are rarely found in other 

Romance languages: 

— the prefix derived from Lat. AD- sometimes occurs as ar-, but is usually either 
replaced by other prefixes (mainly s-) or not realised at all. 

— the prefix s- has a widespread use, since it occurs with a higher number of 
verbs than in other Romance languages: in CT it sometimes replaces other 
prefixes, or is used with verbs that are unprefixed in other Romance variet- 
ies. 


7.4.2.1 The Verbal Prefixes ar-, des-, en-, sdr(a)- and tra- 

The prefix ar- is associated with two different semantic values: one indicat- 
ing repetition (< Latin RE-), used to form deverbal verbs, and one indicat- 
ing approach, for denominal and deadjectival verbs (either literal or figurat- 
ive, from Latin aD-). The form ar- itself may be due to a crossing of the two 
Latin prefixes.22 Note that where it succeeds AD-, it suffers the concurrence 
of a prefix zero, which usually prevails (see infra). Unlike Italian ri- (< RE), 
which is still productive, ar- is now lexicalised with a certain number of verbs 
(Table 40). 

Des- (< DE + EX) has two main values: negative (‘not to do x’) and reversat- 
ive (‘undo x’). In addition, it has a value of separation in the case of denom- 
inal verbs. This usage exactly mirrors the Spanish des-, but differs from Italian, 
because CT des- usually corresponds to Italian s-, and only in rare cases to 
Italian de- or dis- (Table 41). 

En- (< IN-) is less widespread in CT than in other Romance languages: while 
in Italian, for instance, in- has three main meanings (1. ‘inside, within’, with 
prefixed verbs inherited from Latin; 2. negation; 3. make, become), in CT en- 
usually occurs only with this last value; however, we find it in some cases to 
indicate approach to a state, while other Romance languages use a(d). Finally, 
note the verb rencurar, which is composed by re- and en- (Table 42). 


22 Analternative explanation, namely that ar- derives from R(E)- with a preceding epenthetic 
vowel, seems less convincing because in CT the epenthetic vowel is not a. 
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TABLE 40 The use of the prefix ar- and of the zero prefix (when indicating approach) 





CT form Root English translation 





ar- indicating repetition 
arsolar solar (< sola ‘sole’) resole shoes 
arsanar sanar (< san ‘healthy’) heal 


ar- indicating approach 


arbassar bas (‘low’) lower 
arcoar céa (‘sheaf’) sheaf, bundle into sheaves 
arlevar Lat. ADLEVARE rear, farm, 


zero prefix indicating approach 


rampegar rampa (‘ramp’) climb 
guzzar aguz (‘sharp’) sharpen 
binar Lat. BINA (pair) find, collect 





TABLE 41‘ The use of the prefix des- 








Type of verb CTexample Basis English translation 
Denominalverbs desgiazzar —_ giazzar (‘freeze’; < giaz ‘ice’) defrost 
descognar cogn (‘wedge’) unwedge a cart or a door 
deszolar z0la (‘hook to button up adress’) undoa dress 
Deverbal verbs desligar ligar (‘tie, bind’) untie 
desfar far (‘do’) undo 
descosir cosir (‘sew’) unpick 
Deadjectival verbs desgrezzar _—_grézzo (‘raw, untreated’) polish, take away the 
rawness 


descoérzer coerzer (‘cover’; < coért, ‘covered’) uncover 





Other, less frequent, prefixes are per- with distributive reading (< PER-), 
sdra/stra- indicating a position outside (< EXTRA-), and its opposite tra-/fra- 
(< INTRA/INFRA-). Note that per- is usually augmented by a preceding suffix, 
namely s- (Table 43). 
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TABLE 42 


CHAPTER 7 


The use of the prefix en- (and ren-) 





CT example Basis English translation 





embiancarse bianch (‘white’) _ whiten 
enbachetar __ bachéta (‘stake’) _ stake (tomato or bean plants, etc.) 


enbotonar 
envizziar 
rencurar 


botén (‘button’) — button up 
vizzi (‘bad habit’) — spoil 
cura (‘care’) take care of someone, especially of children 











TABLE 43 The use of the prefixes (s)per, sdra-/stra- and tra-/fra 
Prefix CTexample __ basis English translation 
(s +) per- spermezzar mez (‘half’) halve 
percaciar cacia (‘hunting’) go to find food 
sdra-/stra- _ sdravacar vaca (‘cow’) sprawl 
stravaliar valio? (‘even, flat’) be delirious 
tra-/fra- travasar vas (‘vase’) decant 
(s)frabotolar bot (onomatopoeic base, cf. It. borbottare) mutter, grumble 
7.4.2.2 The Prefix s- 
The prefix s- derives from Latin Ex-. It is by far the most frequent prefix, and is 


used with much more verbs than in other Romance languages. The functions 


of the prefix s- throughout Romance can be traced back to two semantic areas 


(see also § 


2.4 on the nominal derivation with the prefix s-): 


1. The locative value of Ex-: this is the original value, and it can be further 


divided into four subgroups: 


a. 


b. 


Note 


The privative value (something is removed/extracted from an item); 
The separative value (the item is removed from its original posi- 
tion); 

The approach value (the item moves towards something); 

A change of state value, which is closely related to the approach 
value. 

that the approach value is usually expressed in Romance through 


the continuators of Latin AD-; in CT, in contrast, it is frequently expressed 
through s-. 
2. The intensive value of Ex. 
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The prefix s- in CT lacks (other than in some restricted cases) the privative 
and separative meanings that are found in other Romance languages; overall, 
however, the prefix s- occurs with a significantly high number of verbs. This 
widespread distribution is due to two factors: first of all, the intensive value of 
s-, inherited from Latin, is widespread: in CT s- only has a slight intensive value, 
unlike in other languages, where s- is still quite strong. Moreover, verbs with the 
prefix s- are more common in CT because intensification is a typical strategy of 
spoken languages (together with doubling, repetitions, etc.).23 

Second, the prefix s- is variously used in CT when other Romance languages 
have other prefixes (especially a(d)-), or unprefixed verbs: to indicate approach 
(where a(d)- is generally used, point 1c of the list above), a change of state (vs. 
di-/de- of other languages, point 1d), and in onomatopoeic verbs referring to 
animal sounds (a value derived from the intensive one). This last use has been 
extended metaphorically, with a pejorative meaning, to other types of sounds. 
Table 44 resumes the different values, that are described below. 


Locative value: 

— Privative Ex-; found in CT especially with verbs directly inherited from Latin 
(as in the case of sfoiar and scortegar, cf. Treccani s.v. ‘sfogliare’ and ‘scorti- 
care’ for Italian), while verbs with privative value created in CT usually have 
des-. The minimal couple scoérzer (‘cover’) vs. descoérzer (‘discover’) demon- 
strate this clearly: the prefix s- has intensive value, now lexicalised, while the 
privative ‘uncover’ is formed with the prefix des-; 

— Separative Ex-; s- refers to activities that involve leaving a place or object 
(literally or metaphorically, as in scantinar); 

— Approach; this value is usually expressed through a(d)- in most Romance 
languages; in CT, however, it may be expressed by a(r)-, by a zero prefix or 
by s-; 

— Change of state; in CT, this value may either be expressed by en- or, more 
rarely, s-. Note the concept of ‘shelling nuts’ in Table 44, where the basis 
indicates the final state (i.e. the ‘naked’ nut).24 


23 Ofcourse, all Romance languages also have a spoken dimension. In the spoken language, 
however, other strategies or intensification are generally preferred. 

24 This verb is particularly interesting in a comparative view: in Italian sgusciare is used 
for the same concept, but in this case the prefix s- has a separative value: the base is 
not the result, as in CT, but the origin (namely the shell of the nut, guscio). This neatly 
demonstrates the different distribution of s- in CT and in other Romance languages like 
Italian: in the latter the value is usually separative, while in CT other values predomin- 
ate. 
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TABLE 44 Examples of the different values of the prefix s- 

CT example Basis English translation 
Locative value 
Privative s- 

sfoiar < EXFOLIARE defoliate 

scortegar < EXCORTICARE skin (especially pigs) 
Separative s- 

scampar camp (‘field’) escape 

svasar vas (‘vase’) to clear a riverbed 

scantinar cant(o) (‘song’) sing out of tune, squeak 


The prefix s- indicates approach 
slargar (fora) 
slontanar 
Change of state 
spavelar 
sbiozzar 


Intensive value 

Intensive value proper 
sbianzar 
sbronzinar 
sbusar 
spizzegar 
storzer 
svoidar 

Onomatopoeic s- 
sbaiar 
sbeghelar 
sgnaolar 
sgrenghenar 


larch (‘broad’) 


lontan (‘far’) 


pavela (‘butterfly’) 
biot (naked, bare’) 


bianch (‘white’) 
bronzin (‘cowbell’) 
bus (‘hole’) 
onomat. 

Lat. EX-TORQUERE 
void (‘empty’) 


onomat. 
onomat. 
onomat. 
onomat. 


broaden 
move away 


emerge from the cocoon as a butterfly 
shell hazelnuts 


whiten, spray 
peal of cowbells 
make a hole 
itch 

bend, twist 


empty 


bark 

bleat (literally and metaphorically) 
meow 

plunk, play an instrument badly 
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Intensive value: 

— Intensive value proper (also present in Italian, but less widespread than in 
CT).25 

— Animal sounds and other onomatopoeic expressions: CT also uses the pre- 
fix s- to indicate some (especially iterated) animal sounds. This value is 
closely connected to the intensive, and can get a pejorative meaning. Note 
that this type of value is rarely found in other Romance languages. 


7.5 ‘Verb with Locative’ Constructions 


A number of verbs are combined with a locative element (which corresponds 
to an adverb or preposition) to form a fixed “verb + locative” construction (‘VL). 
These express a meaning that differs lexically or aspectually from the verb 
alone: 


(6) El Paolo el va fora tutii di. 
the Paolo he.cL goes out all the days 
‘Paolo goes out everyday. 


(7) Meéti 26 = quel vaso. 
Put down that vase 
‘Put that vase down!’ 


(8) Tutii di 
all the days I.say up the rosary 
‘T recite the rosary every day. 


digo su la coréna. 


This type of construction, although very rare in the written register of all 
Romance languages, is used in many spoken varieties, especially in Italy and 
France.”® It is particularly widespread in Northern Italian dialects and Rhaet- 
oromance (see Rohlfs 1969: § 918, Gsell 1982, Vicario 1997, Cini 2008; for CT 


25 Again, one verb in this list is a good example of the contrast between CT and Italian: the 
CT verb sbusar (‘make a hole’) is also present in Italian (sbucare), albeit with a different, 
separative meaning (‘come out of a hole’). This difference also illustrates the predomin- 
ance of the intensive value over the privative/separative in CT s-. 

26 The construction ‘verb + locative’ originates in Latin, where it had a limited use (see 
below). Studies of the ‘verb+locative’ construction in standard languages are now numer- 
ous; see Cordin (2011) and literature cited herein. 
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and other dialects spoken in Trentino especially Cordin 2008, 2011, Adami 
2013, Bidese, Casalicchio & Cordin 2016). Given this distribution, the origin 
and development of these constructions in Northern Italy has traditionally 
been attributed to “German influence”, because of their abundance in German. 
However, as discussed in this chapter, contact with German can only be held 
responsible for the presence of specific calques, or for the reinforcement of 
a tendency towards grammaticalisation already internal to the Romance con- 
struction (on this point, see e.g. Bidese, Casalicchio & Cordin 2016). 


7.51 General Properties of the VL Construction 

In CT, various classes of verbs can be used in the VL construction. While stand- 
ard languages allow it with verbs that themselves express a locative meaning 
(mainly verbs of state (9) or of movement (10)), in CT we also find non-locative 
intransitive (11) and transitive verbs (12), where a locative meaning is added 
by the locative element.?” Note that in some cases a transitive verb becomes 
intransitive (13): 


(9) Sén stada fora tut el di. 
Iam been out all the day 
‘T have been out all day. 


(10) La Maria la é€ nada fora con el can. 
The Maria she.cL is gone out with the dog 
‘Maria went/has gone out with the dog’ 


(11) Séntete 26! 
Sit=you.REFL.CL down 
‘Sit down!’ 
(12) Taiet z6 ti la luganega? 


cut=you.cL down you the salami 
‘Could you cut the salami into pieces?’ 


27 Note that this phenomenon, absent in the standard languages, is noteworthy because 
Romance languages are generally held to be “verb-framed” (i.e. the locative meaning is 
expressed by the verb itself), cf. Talmy (1985, 1991): the VL constructions appears as an 
exception to this picture, because it is more typical of “satellite-framed” languages like 
German or English. 
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(13) a. El Paolo el varda fora mal  ancoi. 
the Paolo he.cL watches out badly today 
‘Paolo looks ill today. 
b. La Teresa la ghe dis sémpre su al Pietro. 


the Teresa she.cL him.DaT.cL says always up to-the Pietro 
‘Teresa always complains to Pietro.’ 


The most frequent locative elements used in the CT VLs are (d)énter/déntro 
(‘inside’), fora (‘outside’), 26 (‘down’), su (‘up’), drio (‘behind’), sdra (‘above’), 
sot (‘below’), via (‘away’), denanzi/davanti (‘in front’). In CT, as generally in 
Romance, the verb and the locative element form a syntactic and prosodic 
unit with the rigid order “verb—locative”. The only elements that can inter- 
vene between them are clitics (cf. examples (11)—(12)) and a class of “light” 
adverbs, such as sémpre (‘always’), za (‘already’), pu (‘(any)more’) or miga, e.g. 
(13b). 

From a syntactic point of view, the verb and the locative element form a con- 
stituent, as the following minimal pair shows: in the a. examples a VL is used, 
in the 6. examples the locative element is a “true” preposition: 


(14) a. La Teresa [la dis su] [le to poesie]. 
the Teresa she.cL says up the your poems 
‘Teresa is reciting your poems.’ 


b. La Teresa [la dis| qualcdsa [sule to  poesie]. 
the Teresa she.cL says something on-the your poems 
‘Teresa is saying something about your poems. 


(15) a. El Paolo [el tira su] [é_ so foi] da sol. 
the Paolo he.cL throws up the his children from alone 
‘Paolo is raising his children alone. 


b. El Paolo [el tira] [sui so fidi]. 
the Paolo he.ci throws up=the his children 
‘Paolo throws something at his children.’ 


There are also phonological clues to the analysis of a verb and a locative ele- 
ment as a unit: in this construction, no sandhi ever occurs between a prepos- 
ition and the item that follows it. When the locative is used as a preposition, 
however, sandhi may occur: 
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(16) a. L’a més su el café. 
he.cL-has put up the coffee 
‘He put the coffee on. 


bE La més sul _fornel. 
he.cL him.ci-has put on-the stove 
‘He put it on the stove: 


Another general property of VL in Romance is that it can never be nominalised, 
unlike simple verbs: 


(17) a. netar su > *na netada su 
clean up a cleaning up 


b. rider drio > *na risada 
laugh behind (‘laugh behind someone's back’) a ___ laughter 
drio 
behind 


7.5.2 The Grammaticalisation Path of the ‘Verb + Locative’ Construction 

In CT, the VL has undergone a process of grammaticalisation: the different 
expressions formed with a VL cover a continuum from purely locative to meta- 
phorical to aspectual. 


Many expressions are simply locative; this is especially the case for verbs of 
state and movement: 


(18) nar su / 26 / fora / déntro / via / avanti / ndrio 
go up down out inside away forward backwards 


(19) méter su / 26 / fora / déntro / via / avanti / ndrio 
put up down out inside away forward backwards 


This construction can be either purely locative or metaphorically locative. The 
metaphorical locative can indicate direction or location (20), separation (21) or 
inclusion/exclusion (22): 
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VLconstruction _Literal translation Meaning 
(20) tirar su pull up raise the children 
star su stay up keep awake until late 
dir drio say behind speak ill of someone 
(21) farse fora make oneself out achieve personal 
development 
perderse via lose oneself away get distracted while others 


(22) torse/ciamarse fora 


méterse déntro 


pull/call oneself out 


put oneself inside 


are talking 


to avoid taking part in a 
discussion 
intrude 





A further function of the VL is the simple doubling of the locative meaning 


already present in the verb. In most cases, it is also possible to use the simple 


verb without the locative element: 





VL construction Literal translation Meaning 





(23) sentarse 26 
montar su 
cascar 20 
spudar fora 


sit oneself down sit down 
get.on up get on 
fall down fall down 
spit out spit out 





Finally, the VL can have an aspectual, mainly telic, meaning. Two stages in 


the grammaticalisation process are revealed here: in the first, the locative ele- 


ment keeps some directional meaning, but has already developed an aspectual 


reading (24). In the next step, the locative just indicates aspect without any 


additional locative value; the choice of the locative element to be coupled 


with the verb is rather arbitrary in such expressions, and cannot be predicted. 


The most frequent aspect types are completive (25a), approximative (25b), and 


intensive/iterative (25c). Exceptions are found with via (‘away’) and drio, the 


latter only in combination with ésser (lit. ‘be behind’), which are linked to spe- 


cific aspectual meanings: ingressive (via, see examples in (26)) and progressive 


(ésser drio; see § 8.2.2): 
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VL construction Literaltranslation | Meaning 
(24)  taiar 26 cut down cut into pieces, cut down 
lavar 26 wash down wash the dishes 
netar su clean up wipe up, clean up 
cavar fora take out undress 
(25) a. serarsu lock up lock up 
magnar fora eat out use up, spend completely 
copar 26 kill down kill 
b. far su make up build, rebuild 
conciar su put.in.a.bad.state up dress badly, make a mess 
c. dir su say up recite 
basarse su kiss oneself up keep kissing 
(26)  scominziar via start away start 
enviar via send away send 
7.5.3 Differences from the German(ic) Construction, and the Issue of the 


German Origin 


The heading of this subsection refers to the traditional hypothesis of the Ger- 


man origin of Northern Italian VLs (first proposed by Jaberg 1939).28 This hypo- 


thesis is based on two observations: first, the VL is particularly widespread in 


the areas that have had closer contact with German (primarily Swiss Romansh 


and Ladin)—however, the highest rates are in Lombard dialects (as well as 


in Noneso and Solandro, data from the AIS discussed in Gsell 1982), which 


throws into question this hypothesis, as the map below, based on the AIS,?9 


shows: 


28 See Jaberg (1939); Rohlfs (1969: § 918); Heller (1979); Plangg (1980); Gsell (1982); Mair (1984); 


Kramer (1987). 


29 The AIS maps containing a VL with su, giu, fuori are: 171, 220, 532, 543-544, 565, 660-664, 
669, 923, 949, 1001, 1024, 1026, 1085, 1179, 1188, 1193, 1238, 1244, 1257, 1268, 1326, 1346, 1355, 
1356, 1390, 1395, 1444, 1546, 1608, 1611, 1617, 1681. 
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Verbreitungsgebiet der Periphase "Verb + su/giu/fuori” (nach dem AIS) 
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MAP 8 The distribution of the VL construction (Gsell 1982) 


The second observation is that certain VLs in Northern Italian dialects find 
a perfect match in a German VL: 








CT expression Germanexpression Literal Meaning 
translation 
(27) a. dirsu auf-sagen say up recite 
b. cavar fora aus-ziehen pull away undress 
c. lavar 26 ab-waschen wash down — wash the dishes 
d. sentarse 26 sich nieder-setzen sit down sit down 


(Southern German) 
e. tirar su auf-ziehen pull up raise (a child) 
f. vardar fora aus-sehen watch out —_ resemble, look (like) 
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Nevertheless, various points run counter to the hypothesis of the German 


origin of VLs. 


Firstly, alongside the matching expressions illustrated in (27), there are other 


cases in which: i) there is no correspondent VL in German (28); ii) the VL in 


CT and in German uses different (sometimes even opposite) locative elements 


(29); iii) the literal German correspondent means something else, or even the 


opposite (as in the case of serar su, (30)). 








CT expression Literal German Literal Meaning 
translation expression translation 
(28) a. ésser drio be behind - be -ing (progressive 
form, see § 8.2.2) 
b. farse fora make oneself — change one’s atti- 
out tude in a positive 
way, improve one’s 
character 
(29) a. scominziarvia start away an-fangen catch on start something 
b. béver su drink up aus-trinken drink out drink up 
C. taiar 26 cut down auf-schneiden cut up slice 


. trarse fora 


b. scriver 26 


C. serar su 


pull oneself 


out 


write down 


lock up 


sich aus-ziehen pull oneself 


out 
ab-schreiben write down 
vs. 
aufschreiben write up 
aufsperren lock up 


CT: ‘avoid particip- 
ating in a discussion, 
stay neutral’ 
German: ‘undress’ 
CT: write down 
German: copy 

write down 

CT: lock securely 


German: unlock 





Another particularly crucial point that contradicts the traditional hypothesis is 


the fact that VLs are already attested in Early Latin texts, and then also occur in 


Late Latin—Classical Latin, on the other hand, absolutely prefers prefixation: 


(31) Abii 


foras. 


out=I.went outside 


(Plautus; cited in Mair 1984) 
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(32) ire via(m), ire su(r)su(m) (Late Latin) 


go way go up 


VLs are then also found in Old Italo-romance texts (as well as in Old French): 


(33) Saltoe la fiamma fuori. (Leggenda Aurea, cited in Bidese, 


jumped the flame out Casalicchio & Cordin 2016: 126) 


‘The flame jumped out. 


Finally, German and CT VLs do not share the same syntactic properties: unlike 
in CT, in German the verb and the locative particle can be interrupted by one or 
more constituents. In addition, the locative element can precede the verb when 
the latter is in final position, or when the former is topicalised.3° Moreover, VLs 


in German can be nominalized (cf. (36) with (17)): 


(34) 


(36) 


30 


Ich rufe [morgen] [die Mutter] [mit meinem Telefon] [aus 
I call tomorrow the mother with my phone from 
Deutschland] an. 
Germany on 


‘Tomorrow I'll call my mother up on my phone from Germany. 


ZU hat sie gemacht. 
to has she done 
‘She closed!’ 


a. abwaschen ~+ der Abwasch 
down=wash — the down=wash (‘washing-up’) 


b. einkaufen + der Einkéufer 
in=buy the in=buyer (‘buyer’) 


Note that this difference between CT and German is only partly related to the OV char- 


acter of the latter. As shown in Bidese, Casalicchio & Cordin (2016), in Old Italo-romance 
it was also possible for the locative element to precede the verb—and Old Italian was 
a VO language like CT (examples cited from Bidese, Casalicchio & Cordin 2016: 
127): 
(i) Nichodemo et lIosep a cd IL _ corpo tolu. (P eR. udinese, v. 202) 
Nichodemus and Joseph have down the body taken 
‘Nichodemus and Joseph took down the body. 
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We can thus conclude that the CT VL is not a syntactic borrowing from Ger- 
man. VLs existed in spoken Latin and then in Old Italian, and the grammatical- 
isation path of the locative element towards an aspectual marker is a relatively 
common evolution that does not necessarily imply external influence. On the 
other hand, influence from German is present at two levels: first, contact with 
a language that uses VLs very extensively has led CT speakers to create expres- 
sions that are calques from German. This does not mean, however, that the 
construction itself was borrowed: the fact that CT and German both have this 
construction naturally facilitated the adoption into CT of single expressions. A 
possible example of a calque is vardar fora (German aussehen, lit. “watch out’, 
‘look (like), resemble’). Second, contact with German may have led to an accel- 
eration of the grammaticalisation path of VLs in CT: while the aspectual value 
of VLs in Italian appears only to be increasing now," in CT it developed much 
earlier, and much more extensively. 


31 According to Iacobini & Masini (2007), this is particularly the case of Italian VLs formed 
with the locative via (like grattar via ‘scrape away’, lavar via ‘wash (eliminating all the 


dirt)’). In Central Italy expressions like metter su (lit. “put up’, ‘give rise to an organisation 
or an event’) are also heard, which clearly have an aspectual value. 
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Annex to Ch. 7: Tables of Verb Forms®” 


(cf. AIS, Rohlfs 1968, Groff 1955, Aneggi 1984, Zorner 1989, Fox 1996, ALD-II) 


A. 


I sing 


you si 


b. 
Isang 


Cc. 


Regular verbs—I conjugation (-ar) 


Synthetic forms 


Present indicative 


ng 


Forms used in 
Trento 

canto 

te canti 

el/la canta 
cantén 

canté 


i/le canta 


Imperfect past indicative 


Future indicative 


I will sing 


32 


cantavo 

te cantavi 
el/la cantava 
cantaven 
cantéve 


i/le cantava 


cantero 

te canterdai 
el/la cantera 
canterén 
canteré 


i/le cantera 


Alternative forms 


canti (R) 
cantes (RCT) 


cantan 
cantao (RCT), canta (Civ., VV) 


cantavi (R), cantava (C) 
cantévi (T), cantaves (RCT) 
cantéva (T) 


cantavio (C), cantav(e)o (R) 
cantéva (T) 


canterai (RCT) 
canteras (RCT) 


canteréo (RCT) 


In the conjugation tables we give first the forms used in the city of Trento. If there are vari- 
ant forms in other parts of the CT area, we report them on the right, indicating in which 
area they are used: C = Cembra; Civ. = Civezzano; CT = the form is used in the whole CT 
area in specific contexts; L = Levico; R = Rotaliana; RCT = rural CT; T = Trento (a variant 
of the first form); UCT = urban CT except for Trento; VV = Vigolo Vattaro. If no area is 
indicated, the form is used in scattered areas of the CT region. 
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d. Present subjunctive 
... that I sing ... che canta 

.. che te canti 

.. che el/la canta 
.. che canténte 

.. che cantéghe 


.. che i/le canta 


e. — Imperfect subjunctive 
... that I sang .. che cantassa 

.. che te cantassi 

.. che el/la cantassa 
.. che cantéssen 

.. che cantésse 


.. che i/le cantéssa 


f. Present conditional 
I would sing cantaria 

te cantaréssi 
el/la cantaria 
cantaréssen 


cantarésse 


CHAPTER 7 


cantia (C) 


cantia (C) 
cantante (Civ., VV) 
cantaghe 

cantia (C) 


cantés(sa) 

cantéssi (UCT), cantasti (RCT) 
cantés(sa) 

cantassen (UCT, RCT) 
cantasse(o) (R), cantassio (C) 


cantas(sa) 


canteria (RCT) 

canteréssi, cantarésti (RCT) 
canteria (RCT) 

canteréssen (RCT) 


canterésse, canteréssio (C) 


i/le cantaria canteria (RCT) 
g. Imperative 
Sing! (sg.) canta 
Sing! (pl.) canté canta 
h. Non-finite forms 
Infinitive cantar 
Past Participle canta, cantada, cantadi, cantade 
Gerund cantan (cantando) 


2. Analytic forms 


a. Perfect indicative 
Ihave sung o canta 


tai canta 
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b.  Pluperfect indicative 


Thad sung avéva/avévo canta 
c.  Surcomposé past 
Thad had sung 0 bu canta 


d. _‘ Future perfect indicative 


I will have sung aver0/averai canta 


e. Perfect subjunctive 


... that I have sung ... che abia canta 


f.  Pluperfect subjunctive 


... that [had sung ... che avéssa/avés canta 


g. Past conditional 


I would have sung averia canta 


h. Non-finite forms 
Past infinitive aver canta 
Past gerund (avéndo canta) 
i, Passive (overview) 

Iam sung végno canta 
I was sung vegnivo canta 
I will be sung vegniro canta 
Ihave been sung s6n sta canta 
Ihad been sung ero sta canta 
I will have been sung — saro canta 


etc. 


233 
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B. Regular Verbs—II declination (-er/ér) 


1. Synthetic forms 


a. Present indicative 


Isell 


vendo 

te véndi 
el/la vende 
vendén 
vendé 


i/le vende 


b. Imperfect past indicative 


Isold 


Cc. Future indicative 


I will sell 


vendévo 

te vendévi 
el/la vendéva 
vendéven 
vendéve 


i/le vendéva 


vendero 

te venderai 
el/la vendera 
venderén 
venderé 


i/le vendera 


d. ‘Present subjunctive 


... that I sell 


... che venda 

... che te véndi 

... che el/la venda 
... che vendénte 
... che vendéghe 
... che i/le venda 


e. Imperfect subjunctive 


... that I sold 


.. che vendéssa 
.. che te vendéssi 


.. che el/la vendéssa 


CHAPTER 7 


véndi (R) 
véndes (RCT) 


vendéo (RCT) 


vendévi (R), vendéva (C) 
vendéves (RCT) 


vendév(e)o (RCT) 


venderai (RCT) 
venderas (RCT) 


venderéo (RCT) 


véndia (RCT) 


véndia (RCT) 


véndia (RCT) 


vendés (RCT) 
vendésti (RCT) 
vendés (RCT) 
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... che vendéssen 
... che vendésse vendéss(e)o (RCT) 


.. che i/le vendéssa 


f. Present conditional 

I would sell venderia 
te venderéssi venderésti (RCT) 
el/la venderia 
venderéssen 
venderésse venderéssio (RCT) 
i/le venderia 


g. Imperative 
sell! (sg.) Vendi 
sell! (pl.) Vendé 


h. Non-finite forms 


Infinitive vender 
Past Participle vendu, venduda, vendudi, vendude 
Gerund vendéndo 


2. Analytic forms 


a. Perfect indicative 
Ihave sold ovendu 
tai vendu 


b.  Pluperfect indicative 
Ihad sold avéva/avévo vendu 


c. | Surcomposé past 
Thad had sold 0 bu vendu 


d. _‘ Future perfect indicative 
I will have sold avero/averai vendit 
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e. Perfect subjunctive 
... that I have sold 


f.  Pluperfect subjunctive 
... that I had sold 


g. Past conditional 


I would have sold averia vendu 


h. Non-finite forms 
Past infinitive avér vendu 


Past gerund 


C. Regular Verbs—III declination (-ir) 


1. Synthetic forms 


a. Present indicative 
Isleep/I heal dormo 
te dormi 


el/la dorme 
dormin 


dormi 
i/le dorme 


b. Imperfect past indicative 
Islept dormivo 
te dormivi 
el/la dormiva 
dormiven 
dormive 


i/le dormiva 


.. che abia vendu 


avéndo vendiu 


.. che avéssa/avés vendit 


CHAPTER 7 
guarisso dormi, guarissi (R) 
te guarissi dormes, guarisses 
(RCT) 
el/la guaris 
guarin 
guari dormio, guario 
(RCT) 
i/le guaris 


dormivi (R), dormiva (C) 
dormives (RCT) 


dormiveo (RCT) 
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c. Future indicative 
I will sleep 


dormiro dormirai (RCT) 
te dormirai dormiras (RCT) 
el/la dormira 

dormirén 

dormiré dormiréo (RCT) 


i/le dormira 


d. ‘Present subjunctive 


... that I sleep 


... che dorma guarissa 


.. che te dormi te guarissi 
.. cheel/ladorma _ el/laguarissa 


.. che dorminte guarinte 
.. che dormighe guarighe 


.. che i/le dorma i/le guarissa 


e. Imperfect subjunctive 


... that I slept 


.. che dormissa dormis (RCT) 


.. che te dormissi dormisti (RCT) 


.. che el/la dormissa dormis (RCT) 
.. che dormissen 


.. che dormisse dormisseo (RCT) 


.. che i/le dormissa dormis (RCT) 


f. Present conditional 


I would sleep 


g. Imperative 
sleep! (sg.) 
sleep! (pl.) 


dormiria 

te dormirés 

el/la dormiria 

dormiréssen 

dormirésse dormiréssio 


i/le dormiria 


dormi! 
dormi! 
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dormia, guarissia 
(RCT) 


dormia, guarissia 


(RCT) 


dormia, guarissia 
(RCT) 
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h. Non-finite forms 


CHAPTER 7 


Infinitive dormir 
Past Participle dormi, dormida, dormidi, dormide 
Gerund dorméndo 


2. Analytic forms 
a. Perfect indicative 


Ihave slept 6 dormi 
tai dormi 


b.  Pluperfect indicative 


had slept avéva/avévo dormi 


c.  Surcomposé past 
Ihad had slept 0 bu dormi 


d. _—_‘ Future perfect indicative 


I will have slept averd/averai dormi 


e. Perfect subjunctive 


... that have slept ... che abia dormi 


f.  Pluperfect subjunctive 


... that [had slept ... che avéssa/avés dormi 


g. Past conditional 
I would have slept averia dormi 


h. Non-finite forms 
Past infinitive avér dormi 
Past gerund avéndo dormi 
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D. _ ésser (‘be’) 
1. Synthetic forms 


a. Present indicative 

Iam son 
te séi 
U/l(a)é 
sén 
sé 


i/Me) é 


b. Imperfect past indicative 
I was ero 
teri 
U/la éra 
éren 
ere 


i/le éra 


Cc. Future indicative 

I will be saro 
te sarai 
el/la sara 
sarén 
saré 


i/le sara 


d. _—_ Present subjunctive 
... that I be .. che sia 

.. che te sibi 

.. che el/la sia 
.. che sénte 

.. che séghe 


.. che i/le sia 


e. Imperfect subjunctive 

... che fussa 

... che te fussi 

.. che el/la fussa 


... that I was 
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sés (RCT) 


éi 


séo (RCT) 


era (C), éri (R) 
eres (RCT) 


ér(e)o (RCT) 


sarai (RCT) 
saras (RCT) 


saréo (RCT) 


fus (RCT) 
fusti (RCT) 
fus (RCT) 
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... che fussen 
... che fusse fusio (RCT) 
... che i/le fussa Jus (RCT) 


f. Present conditional 

I would be saria 
te saréssi sarésti (RCT) 
el/la saria 
saréssen 
sarésse saréssio (RCT) 
i/le saria 


g. Imperative 
Be! (sg.) te sibi 
Be! (pl.) séghe 


h. Non-finite forms 


Infinitive ésser 
Past Participle sta, stada, stadi, stade 
Gerund esséndo 


E. aver (‘have’) 
1. Synthetic forms 


a. Present indicative 

Ihave O ai (RCT) 
tai as (RCT) 
Ulaa 
avén 
avé avéo (RCT) 
iflea 


b. — Imperfect past indicative 


Ihad avévo avéva (C), avévi (R) 
tavévi avéves (RCT) 
U/la avéva 
avéven 
avéve avévio (RCT) 
i/le avéva 
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c. Future indicative 

I will have avero averai (RCT) 
te averai averas (RCT) 
el/la avera 
averén 
averé averéo (RCT) 
i/le avera 


d. ‘Present subjunctive 

... that I have ... che abia 
.. che te abi 
.. che el/la abia 
.. che avénte 


.. che avéghe 


.. che i/le abia 


e. Imperfect subjunctive 


... that I was .. che avéssa avés (R) 
.. che te avéssi avésti (RCT) 
.. che el/la avéssa avés 
.. che avéssen 
.. che avésse avéssio (RCT) 
.. che i/le avéssa avés 
f. Present conditional 
I would have averia 
te averéssi averésti (RCT) 
el/la averia 
averéssen 
averésse averéssio (RCT) 


i/le averia 


g. Imperative 

NB: the present subjunctive forms are used for the imperative of avér 
Have! (sg.) abi 

Have! (pl.) avéghe 


h. Non-finite forms 


Infinitive aver 
Past Participle avu, avuda, -i, -e bu, buda, -i, -e; vii (C) 
Gerund avéndo 
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F. Irregular verbs: 
1. Nar (‘go’) 


a. Present indicative 

Igo vago 
te vai 
el/lava 
nén 
né 


i/le va 


b. — Imperfect past indicative 

I went névo 
te névi 
el/la néva 
néven 
néve 


i/le néva 


c. Future indicative 

I will go naro 
te narai 
el/la nara 
narén 
naré 


i/le nara 


d. _—_ Present subjunctive 
... that I go ... che vaga 

... che te vaghi 
... che el/la vaga 
... che nénte 

... che néghe 


... che i/le vaga 


e. Imperfect subjunctive 
... that I went .. che néssa 
.. che te néssi 


.. che el/la néssa 
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von (R) 
vas (RCT) 


néo (RCT) 


névi (R), néva (C) 
néves (RCT) 


néveo (RCT) 


narai (RCT) 
naras (RCT) 


naréo (RCT) 


vaghia (RCT) 


vaghia (RCT) 


vaghia (RCT) 


nés (RCT) 
nésti (RCT) 
nés (RCT) 
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f. Present conditional 

I would go naria 
te naréssi 
el/la naria 
naréssen 
narésse 
i/le naria 

g. Imperative 

go! (sg.) va! 

go! (pl.) né! 

h. Non-finite forms 

Infinitive nar 

Past Participle na, nada, nadi, nade 

Gerund (andando) 

2. Dir (‘say’) 

a. Present indicative 

Isay digo 
te disi 
el/la dis 
disén 
disé 
i/le dis 

b. Imperfect past indicative 

I said disévo 

c. Future indicative 

I will say diro 


.. che néssen 
.. che nésse 


.. che i/le néssa 
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néssio (RCT) 
nés (RCT) 


narésti (RCT) 


naresséo (RCT) 


dis (RCT) 


diséo (RCT) 


disévi (R), diséva (C) 


dirdi (RCT) 
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d. Present subjunctive 
... that I say ... che diga 

... che te dighi 
... che el/la diga 
... che disénte 

... che diséghe 


... che i/le diga 


e. Imperfect subjunctive 


... that I said .. che diséssa 


f. Present conditional 
I would say diria 


g. Imperative 
say! (sg.) di! 
say! (pl.) disé! 


h. Non-finite forms 


Infinitive dir 
Past Participle dit, dita, diti, dite 
Gerund (digant, diséndo) 
3. Dar (give’) 
a. Present indicative 
I give dago 

te dai 

el/la da 

dén 

dé 

i/le da 


b. Imperfect past indicative 
I gave davo 


CHAPTER 7 


dighia (RCT) 


dighia (RCT) 


disés (R) 


don (R) 
das (RCT) 


déo (RCT) 


davi (R), dava (C) 
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Cc. Future indicative 


I will give daro 


d. _—_ Present subjunctive 

... that I give ... che daga 
... che te daghi 
... che el/la daga 
... che dénte 
... che déghe 
... che i/le daga 


e. Imperfect subjunctive 


... that I gave ... che déssa 


f. Present conditional 
I would give daria 


g. Imperative 
give! (sg.) da! 
give! (pl.) dé! 


h. Non-finite forms 


Infinitive dar 
Past Participle da, data, dati, date 
Gerund (dando) 


4. Far (‘do’) 


a. Present indicative 

Ido fago 
te fai 
el/la fa 
fén 
fé 
i/le fa 
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darai (RCT) 


daghia (RCT) 


daghia (RCT) 


daghia (RCT) 


dés (R) 


fon (R) 
fas (RCT) 


féo (RCT) 
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b. Imperfect past indicative 


I did févo févi (R), féeva (C) 
Cc. Future indicative 
I will do faro farai (RCT) 


d. ‘Present subjunctive 


... that Ido ... che faga faghia (RCT) 
... che te faghi 
... che el/la faga faghia (RCT) 
... che fénte 
... che féghe 
... che i/le faga faghia (RCT) 


e. Imperfect subjunctive 
... that I did ... che féssa feés (R) 


f. Present conditional 
I would do faria 


g. Imperative 
do! (sg.) fa! 
do! (pl.) fé! 


h. Non-finite forms 


Infinitive far 
Past Participle fa fata, fati, fate 
Gerund (faséndo) 


5. Star (‘stay’) 


a. Present indicative 

Istay stago ston (R) 
te stai stas (RCT) 
el/la sta 
stén 
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sté 
i/le sta 


b. Imperfect past indicative 


I stood stévo, stavo 


Cc. Future indicative 


I will stay staro 


d. Present subjunctive 
... that I stay .. che staga 

.. che te staghi 

.. che el/la staga 
.. che stéghen 

.. che stéghe 


.. che i/le staga 


e. Imperfect subjunctive 


... that I stood .. che stéssa 


f. Present conditional 
I would stay staria 


g. Imperative 
stay! (sg.) sta! 
stay! (pl.) sté! 


h. Non-finite forms 
Infinitive star 
Past Participle 


Gerund (stando) 


sta, stada, stadi, stade 
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stéo (RCT) 


stavi (R), stava (C) 


starai (RCT) 


staghia (RCT) 


staghia (RCT) 
sténte 


staghia 


stés (R) 
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6. Tor (‘take’) 


a. Present indicative 

Itake togo 
te tol 
el/la tol 
tolén 
tolé 


ifle tol 


b. — Imperfect past indicative 


I took tolévo 
c. Future indicative 
I will take toro 


d. _—_‘ Present subjunctive 


... that I take ... che toga 
... che te toghi 
... che el/la toga 
... che tolénte 
... che toléghe 
... che i/le toga 


e. Imperfect subjunctive 


... that I took .. che toléssa 


f. Present conditional 
I would take toria 


g. Imperative 
take! (sg.) to! 
take! (pl.) tolé! 


CHAPTER 7 


tds (C), toles (R) 


toléo (RCT) 


tolévi (R), toléva (C) 


torai (RCT) 


toghia (RCT) 


toghia (RCT) 


toghia (RCT) 


tolés (R) 


toi (C) 
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h. Non-finite forms 


Infinitive tor 
Past Participle tolt, tolta, tolti, tolte 
Gerund (toléndo) 


7. Volér (‘want’) 


a. Present indicative 

I want voi 
te voi 
el/la vol 
volén 
volé 


i/le vol 


b. — Imperfect past indicative 


I want volévo 
c. Future indicative 
I will want voro 


d. _—_‘ Present subjunctive 
... that I want ... che voga 
.. che te voghi 
.. che el/la voga 
.. che volénte 
.. che voléghe 
.. che i/le voga 


e. Imperfect subjunctive 


... that I wanted .. che voléssa 


f. Present conditional 


I would want voria 
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voi (C) 
vos (R), vés (C) 


voléo (RCT) 


volévi (R), voléva (C) 


vorai (RCT) 


voia (R), vébja (C) 


voia (R), vébja (C) 


voia (R), vébja (C) 


volés (R) 
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g. Imperative 
does not exist 


h. Non-finite forms 


Infinitive volér 
Past Participle volu, voluda, -i, -e 
Gerund (voléndo) 
8 Podér (‘be able’) 
a. Present indicative 
Ican podo 
te podi 
el/la pol 
podén 
podé 
i/le pol 


b. Imperfect past indicative 


Icould podévo 
c. Future indicative 
I will be able pod(e)ro 


d. Present subjunctive 
... that I can ... che poda 

... che te podi 

... che el/la poda 
... che podénte 
... che podéghe 


... che i/le poda 


e. Imperfect subjunctive 


... that I could ... che podéssa 


CHAPTER 7 


volést(o), -a, -i, -€ 


podi (R) 
podes (RCT) 
in inversion: podel? podela? 


podéo (RCT) 


in inversion: podei? podele? 


podeévi (R), podéva (C) 


pod(e)rai (RCT) 


podia (RCT) 


podia (RCT) 


podia (RCT) 


podes (R) 
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f. Present conditional 


I would be able pod(e)ria 


g. Imperative 
does not exist 


h. Non-finite forms 


Infinitive podér 
Past Participle podest(o), -a, -i, -e 
Gerund (podeéndo) 


g.  Vegnir (‘come’) and tegnir (‘hold’) 


a. Present indicative 
Icome vegno 

te végni 
el/la ven 
vegnin 
vegni 
i/le vén 


b. Imperfect past indicative 


I came vegnivo 
c. Future indicative 
I will come vegniro/vegnaro 


d. Present subjunctive 
... that I come ... che vegna 

... che te véegni 

.. che el/la végna 
.. che vegninte 

.. che vegnighe 


.. che i/le vegna 
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podu, poduda, -i, -e 


vegni (R) 
végnes (RCT) 


vegnio (RCT) 


vegnivi (R), vegniva (C) 


vegnarai (RCT) 
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e. Imperfect subjunctive 


... that I came ... che vegnissa 


f. Present conditional 
I would come vegniria 


g. Imperative 
come! (sg.) vei 


come! (pl.) vegni 


h. Non-finite forms 


Infinitive vegnir 
Past Participle vegnu, -da, -di, -de 
Gerund (vegnéndo) 


10. Savér (‘know’) 


a. Present indicative 

I know so 
te sai 
el/la sa 
saven 
savé 


i/le sa 


b. Imperfect past indicative 


I knew savévo 
Cc. Future indicative 
I will know savero 


d. _—_ Present subjunctive 

... that I know ... che sapa 
.. che te sapi 
.. che el/la sapa 
.. che savénte 


CHAPTER 7 


vegnis (R) 


vegnést(o), -a, -i, -e (L) 


sai 
sas 


savéo 


savévi (R), savéva (C) 


sav(e)rai 


sapia (RCT) 


sapia (RCT) 
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... che savéghe 
... che i/le sapa sapia (RCT) 


e. Imperfect subjunctive 


... that I knew ... che savéssa savés (R) 


f. Present conditional 
I would know savria 


g. Imperative 
does not exist 


h.  Non-finite forms 


Infinitive saver 
Past Participle savest(o), -a, -i, -€ savu, savuda, -i, -e 
Gerund (savéndo) 
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CHAPTER 8 


Verb Syntax 


In this chapter we examine verb agreement, verb types and modifications of 
verbal valency in CT. Verb agreement (§ 8.1) is quite complex in this variety, and 
therefore it has been the subject of formal studies since the early 1980s. On the 
one hand, agreement is expressed not only through verbal morphology, but also 
through the use of subject clitic pronouns (see also § 4.2). On the other hand, 
there are some contexts that do not allow any agreement, neither through a 
subject clitic nor through verb endings. Among these cases we find VS struc- 
tures, restrictive relative clauses and complex wh-interrogatives on the subject. 
At the end of § 8.1 we discuss agreement of the past participle with non-subject 
clitics: like in Italian and French, object clitics trigger agreement. As far as the 
clitic ne (‘of it’) is concerned, CT behaves like French and never shows agree- 
ment, unlike Italian. 

Section 8.2 is devoted to the different verb types of CT, which can be dis- 
tinguished on different bases: a first distinction can be made between lexical 
and functional verbs. Lexical verbs can further be distinguished on the basis of 
their valency (Tesniére 1959). Functional verbs, on the other hand, have little 
lexical meaning on their own; they need an embedded lexical verb, whose 
semantics they partially modify (for example I see > I can see). Nor do they 
have an argument structure on their own: the only arguments in the clause are 
those required by the lexical verb they embed. Functional verbs can be divided 
mainly into auxiliaries, modal verbs and aspectual verbs. Auxiliaries have no 
lexical meaning at all and are used to form periphrastic forms, such as com- 
pound tenses or passive constructions. Modals add information about the way 
an event takes place, and aspectual verbs focus on a specific part of the event 
described by the lexical verb. Finally, copular verbs (of which the most com- 
mon are ésser ‘be’, parér ‘look (like)’) represent a third type, besides lexical and 
functional verbs. 

In the last part of this section we discuss two construction types where 
two verbs, a fully-fledged and an infinitival verb, form a verbal unit. The first 
is formed by a modal or aspectual verb: in this case the verbal unification, 
called restructuring (Rizzi 1976a,b, 1978, 1982), is optional. When it obtains, the 
clitics representing the arguments of the infinitive attach to the higher func- 
tional verb (“clitic climbing”), and the auxiliary is selected by the infinitival, 
and not by the functional verb. These effects, called transparency effects, are 
hardly ever found in Trentino, unlike other Romance languages: the auxiliary 
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used with modal and aspectual verbs is always avér, and clitic climbing is also 
more restricted than in Italian. The second type of verbal unit is the mono- 
clausal construction. In the Romance domain it appears with causative verbs 
and verbs of perception, which are then considered semi-functional, because 
they add just one argument (their subject) to the argument structure of the 
infinitival verb. There are two types of monoclausal construction: in one the 
semantic subject of the infinitive shows up as a dative argument (so called 
faire-inf, Kayne 1975), in the second it is demoted from the argument struc- 
ture (faire-par). CT is more restrictive than Italian with regard to the use of 
the faire-inf, which is limited to one causative verb (far, “do”). The faire-par, 
on the other hand, is fully productive in both causative and perception struc- 
tures. 

Finally, Section 8.3 focuses on the passive voice, which is a typical mech- 
anism of valency modification, since it allows the subject of a transitive verb 
to be removed from the argument structure. As a consequence, the semantic 
subject can only be recovered through an optional agentive phrase. In CT, as 
in many Italo-Romance dialects, the passive voice is not very common and 
is considered to be an Italian-like construction. Speakers of CT prefer to use 
other means of subject demotion, such as the ‘passive/impersonal’ se or the 
generic use of a third person plural: the main difference between them is 
that in se-constructions the semantic subject can include the speaker or the 
addressee, while the discourse participants are clearly excluded from the gen- 
eric plural. 


8.1 Verb Agreement 


In CT, verbal agreement can be described from different points of view. One of 
them focuses on the locus of the agreement marking, which may be: i) on the 
inflected verb; ii) on the past participle; iii) through a subject clitic pronoun 
(see § 4.2). Another, which intersects the first, considers the argument trigger- 
ing agreement: subject, object clitic, or partitive clitic. Note that some contexts 
that usually show agreement in other Romance varieties do not do so in CT, 
presentative sentences with a postverbal subject, for instance. In this section 
we discuss agreement triggered by subjects and by object and partitive clitics. 
For the clitic doubling of a dative object, see § 4.7. 


Like all Romance languages, in CT the ending of inflected verbs expresses num- 
ber and person, and the past participle ending gender and number. As shown 
in Chapter 7, CT has a rich verbal morphology and the verb endings are usu- 
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ally unambiguous. As far as inflected verbs are concerned, there is a systematic 
neutralization of number agreement with third person, the third singular end- 
ing having been extended to third plural in all tenses and moods, and homo- 
phony between first and third person singular in the subjunctive (all tenses) 
and conditional. 


Even when the verbal endings are homophonous, the CT verbal system is never 
ambiguous, because it has an additional agreement marker: the subject clitic. 
In fact, the obligatory occurrence of subject clitics (1) disambiguates all con- 
texts in which the same verb ending is used for more than one person (2)-(4): 


(1) *(El) magna. 


he.cL eats 
‘He’s eating. 
(2) a. el magna. - i magna. (Present indicative) 
he.cL eats they.cL eat 


‘He eats.’ vs. ‘They [masc.] eat. 


b. el magna - la magna 
he.cL eats she.cL eats 
‘He eats.’ vs. ‘She eats. 


(3) .. che sia. -.. che la sia. (Present subjunctive) 
that be.sBjv that she.cL be.sBJv 
‘... that Iam,’ vs. ‘... that she is. 


(4) Quan che cantava... - Quan che ‘4 
when that sung when that he.cL 
cantava... (Imperfect indicative in Cembra) 
sung 


‘When I sung ...’ vs. ‘When he sung...’ 


As (2)-(4) demonstrate, there is never any ambiguity. The examples in (2) show 
that subject clitics allow to distinguish between 3rd person singular and plural, 
and even between masculine and feminine. In (3)—(4), the difference between 
first and third person is given by the presence/absence of the subject clitic: 
there is no first person clitic subject pronoun in the CT inventory: thus, cases 
of this type in which no subject clitic occurs are undoubtedly interpretable as 
ist person. 
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Past participles reveal a further agreement with the subject: when the verb is 
unaccusative (5) or passivized (6)-(7),! the past participle must agree with the 
subject in number and gender. This is similar to the agreement of adjectives in 
copular sentences (8): 


(5) .. ‘na siora granda, della Guascogna, la é nada pelegrina 
a woman noble from Gascony _ she.cu is gone pilgrim 
al Santo Sepulcro. (Baselga di Piné; Papanti 1875: 634) 
to-the Holy Sepulchre 
‘,.. anoble woman from Gascony went as pilgrim to the Holy Sepulchre’ 


(6) .. nel vegnir de ritorno |...] la é stada da arcanti galiotti 
in-the come.INF of return she.cL is been by some rascals 
villanament ‘ngiuriada. (Mezzolombardo; Papanti 1875: 638) 


rudely offended 
‘,.. coming back [from the Holy Sepulchre], she was rudely offended by 
some rascals.’ 


(7) a. Le borse le va mésse / *més sot el 
the bags they.cL go put.PTCP.F.PL put.PTCP.M.SG under the 
let. 
bed 


‘The bags must be put under the bed.’ 


b. Le stéore le va pagade. (Fornace; Vinko 143, 28) 
the taxes they.cL go paid.PTCP.F.PL 
‘The taxes must be paid.’ 


(8) La so gata la é vecia. 
the his cat.F she.cL is old 
‘His cat is old’ 


On the other hand, with verbs that take the auxiliary avér (‘have’)—unergative 
and transitive verbs—past participle agreement with the subject never occurs: 


1 Passivation of the type in (6) is very seldom in CT, where other strategies of marginalization 
of the subject are preferred (see § 8.3). If passivation applies, though, it is obligatory to agree 
the participle with the subject, as this example shows. On the other hand, deontic passives 
with the verb nar ‘go’, as in (7), are common. 
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(10) 


CHAPTER 8 


Le a porta / *portade dei ffidri ala 
they.cL have brought.m.sG brought.r.pL of-the flowers to-the 
Roberta. 

Roberta 

‘They brought Roberta flowers. 


I a camina / *caminadi dé ore ancoi. 
they.cL have walked.m.sG walked.M.PL two hours today 
‘Today they have walked for two hours.’ 


However, there is one noteworthy exception to this rule: the participle of reflex- 


ive verbs always agrees with the subject, even though the auxiliary avér is used. 


This rule holds for reflexive, reciprocal, and medial se-constructions (a)—(11c), 


cf. § 8.2.1: 
(11) a. La Carla la sa “Vesti / 
the Carla she.cL se has got-dressed.M.sG 
vestida. (adapted from Cordin 2009: 87) 
got-dressed.F.SG 
‘Carla got dressed.’ 
b. I sa *sposa / sposadi 
they.cL se have married.M.sG married.M.PL 
zoveni. (adapted from Cordin 2009: 80) 
young 
‘They got married young’ 
c. La machina la sa “*impiza / impizada. 
the car she.cL se has turned-on.M.sG  turned-on.F.sG 


8.1.41 


‘The car started. 


Subject Clitics as Agreement Markers 


We have already mentioned the status of subject clitics as agreement mark- 


ers. Here we show what evidence supports this conclusion: in fact, at first sight 


they may appear to be ordinary pronouns (like weak pronouns in French). This 


would mean that CT is a partial null subject language, with pro (the null sub- 


ject) used only for the persons that lack a subject clitic. The examples in (12) 
show this possible interpretation: 
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(12) a. pro vago. (to be corrected) 
I.go 


b. te vai. 
you.CL go 
‘I go, you go.’ 


(12) shows a hypothetical mixed system, in which subject clitics behave like 
real subjects, while a pro is used in the persons without subject clitics. This, 
however, is not the case: a series of studies (Brandi & Cordin 1981, 1989, Rizzi 
1986) since the 1980s has shown that there are good reasons to consider CT 
subject clitics to be agreement markers rather than weak pronouns, as found 
in languages like French (cf. Kayne 1975, Cardinaletti & Starke 1999).? This inter- 
pretation is confirmed by a number of tests in which the behaviour of CT 
subject clitics is compared to French weak pronouns:3 


i) subject clitics must co-occur with other subjects like NPs and free pronouns 
(see § 4.2), even when they are not topicalised. On the other hand, in French 
they co-occur only in topicalization contexts: 


(13) a. El contadin el guérna le  béstie. (Levico; ALD-II 800-801) 
the farmer he.ct feeds the beasts 


b. Le paysan (*il) nourrit les bétes. (Standard French) 
the farmer he.wEak feeds the beasts 
‘The farmer is feeding his animals. 


(14) a. Ti *(te) — crédi. (Vezzano; ALD-II 596) 
you you.cL believe 


b. Toi (*tu) crois. (Standard French) 
you you.WEAK believe 
‘You believe. 


2 There is abundant literature for the status of the subject pronouns in Northern Italian Dia- 
lects as clitics, see Brandi & Cordin (1981, 1989), Renzi & Vanelli (1983), Rizzi (1986), Poletto 
(1993b, 2000), Cardinaletti & Starke (1999), Roberts (2010), a.o. 

3 Some tests on clitichood are also presented by Rizzi (1986), Vanelli (1987), Cardinaletti & 
Starke (1999) and Poletto (2000), a.o. 
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ii) subject clitics are repeated in coordination, unlike “true” subjects: 


(15) a. La Francesca la cantae *(la) bala. (Central Trentino) 
the Francesca she.cL sings and she.cL dances 


b. Francoise chante et  (‘*elle) danse. (Standard French) 
Francoise sings and she.wEAK dances 
‘Francesca’s singing and dancing, 


iii) subject clitics appear between the negation and the verb, while “true” sub- 
jects always occur on the left of negation: 


(16) a. No i doveria béver tanta 

not they.cL should drink somuch 
sgnapa. (Mezzocorona; ALD-II 528-529) 
gtappa 

b. Ils ne devraient pas boire trop ad 
they not.cL should NEG drink too.much of 
eau-de-vie. (Standard French) 
brandy 


‘They should’nt drink that much brandy’ 


Further evidence exists, like the absence of a full series of subject clitics (since 
three persons out of six persons cannot be expressed through a clitic pronoun) 
and the fact that subject clitics can never bear stress, unlike weak pronouns 
(see Cardinaletti & Starke 1999). 

The status of subject clitics is the result of a reanalysis of free pronouns 
that started in the Middle Ages: free pronouns were progressively weakened, 
becoming first weak and then syntactic clitics. Although the limited attesta- 
tions in earlier stages of CT do not allow us to draw conclusions for this variety 
in diachrony, we know that this was a common process that affected all North- 
ern Italian varieties (Vanelli 1987). 


Although subject clitics are found in all Northern Italian varieties (as well as 
in some Tuscan dialects), they differ in their distribution. As noted in § 4.2, the 
variation within these varieties is organised around an implicational scale that 
goes from left to right: 


(17) variables > quantifiers > NPsubjects > free pronouns 
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If subject clitics are used with one of these elements, they will also be used 
with all the elements to their right. CT uses clitics with NP subjects, and there- 
fore also with free pronouns (cf. above). The data on CT quantifiers are not 
homogeneous, and there seems to be variation (see § 4.2 for examples). On the 
other hand, the clitic never appears in clauses in which the subject is a variable, 
whether in restrictive relative clauses (18) or when a wh-interrogatives is on the 
subject (19): 


(18) Le putele che (*le) ha _ parla con 
the girls that they.cL have talked with 
ti. (Brandi & Cordin 1989: 126) 
you 
‘The girls that talked to you’ 


(19) Quante _putéle (*le) ha _ parla con 
how-many girls they.cL have talked with 
ti? (Brandi & Cordin 1989: 125) 
you 
‘How many girls talked to you?’ 


Furthermore, there is another context in which subject clitics do not occur: 
when the subject is postverbal (but not right-dislocated), doubling by a subject 
clitic never occurs:* 


(20) a. (*L’) a telefona qualche 
she.cL has called some 
putela. (adapted from Brandi & Cordin 1989: 115) 
girl 
‘Some girl called.’ 


b. (*La) scominzia la lezzion. 
she.cL begins the lesson 
‘The lesson is beginning’ 


4 Note that there are two exceptions to this rule: i) the free second person singular pronoun ti 
is always doubled by a clitic (i); ii) clausal subjects of copular verbs beginning with a vowel 
require a default third singular masculine clitic, see below, examples (32)—(33). 

(i) Te sei rivada ti. 
you.CL are arrived you 
‘You have arrived. 
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The ban on subject clitics when the subject is a variable (18)-(19) or post- 
verbal (20) should be seen as part of a more general phenomenon, namely the 
total absence of agreement in these two contexts, with the use of the default 
3rd person singular masculine form: the occurrence of the default form is not 
visible on the verbal ending, which is syncretic for 3rd singular and 3rd plural, 
but it is on the participle. The participle usually shows agreement for number 
and gender, but with variables as subjects and in VS clauses it occurs in the 
default form (cf. (21a) and (22a) with (21b) and (22b)): 


(21) a. Séte puteéle le é vegnude con ti. 
seven girls they.cL are come.F.PL with you 
‘Seven girls came with you. 


b. Quante — putéle é vegnu / *vegnude con 
how many girls is come.M.sG come.F.PL with 
ti? (adapted from Brandi & Cordin 1989: 124) 
you 


‘How many girls came with you?’ 


(22) a. Le puteéle le é vegnude_ algéri. 
the girls they.cL are come.F.PL yesterday 
‘The girls came yesterday. 


b. Le putéle che é& vegnu / *vegnude 
the girls that is come.M.sG come.F.PL 
algéri. (adapted from Brandi & Cordin 1989: 126) 
yesterday 
‘The girls that came yesterday. 


Note that in this case the missing agreement is found on the participle (vegnu 
vs. vegnude), the inflected verb é being ambiguous between the third person 
singular and plural (cf. § 7.2.1). 


In CT, the past participle (but never the inflected verb) sometimes agrees with 
the direct object. This type of agreement is also found, with some differences, 
in other Romance varieties like Italian and French: in CT, past participle agree- 
ment can only be triggered by clitic pronouns, and not by free pronouns or NPs. 
The following clitics trigger agreement (see Gatti 1989/90): 


i) ist and and person object clitics: agreement is obligatory. Note that in (23) 
and (24) the object clitics me and ne have no gender marking. Nevertheless, 
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if the object(s) are feminine, the participle obligatorily shows the feminine 
ending. 


(23) El Mario el m’ ha vista en piazza. (Montesover, ASIt 1.21) 
the Mario he.cL me has seen.F.SG in square 
‘Mario has seen me in the square. 


(24) La mama la nea _ ciamadi/e. 
the mum she.cL us has seen.M.PL/F.PL 
‘The mum called us all? 


ii) 3rd person object clitics (including the reflexive se): speakers usually agree 
the participle with the object clitic. All examples in the ASIt and ALD-II are 
consistent on this point: 


(25) L’ hai vista aeri. (Montesover, ASIt 1.8) 
her.ci (I) have seenr.sG yesterday 
‘I saw her yesterday. 


(26) Mei son legiudi  tuti. (Montesover, ASIt 1.2) 
me.cL=them.cL Iam read.M.PL all 
‘T have read them all’ 


(27) EL me 0 a vendudi. (Trento, ALD-I] 610) 
he.cL me.cL them.cL.M.PL has sold.M.PL 
‘He sold me them, 


iii) the partitive clitic ne:5 data from ASIt and ALD show that speakers prefer to 
use the participle in the default masculine singular form, rather than agreeing 
it with the quantified object. This is in sharp contrast to Italian, where we find 
participle agreement: 


(28) a. Ne hai vist poche, decase_ si 
ofithem.cL (I) have seen.M.sG few.F.PL of houses so 
bele. (Montesover, ASIt 1.12) 
beautiful 


5 Note that the distinction between the partitive clitic ne and he object clitic ne (‘us’) must be 
retained. 
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b. Ne ho viste poche, di case cosi 
ofithem.cL (I) have seen.F.PL few.F.PL of houses so 
belle. (Italian) 
beautiful 


‘Ihave seldom seen so beautiful houses.’ 


(29) a. Quanta’ at magna? (Trento, ALD-II 544) 
how-much of.it.cL have=you.cL eaten.M.SG 


b. Quanta ne hai mangiata? (Italian) 
how-much of-it.cL you.have eaten 
‘How much of it have you eaten?’ 


On the other hand, dative and locative clitics never trigger past participle agree- 
ment. 


8.2 Verb Types 


8.2.1 Lexical Verbs 

Lexical verbs can be divided according to their valency. Semiargumental verbs, 
such as meteorological verbs, take an obligatory expletive subject that mor- 
phologically corresponds to a 3rd person masculine singular subject clitic (cf. 
§ 4.2)— it has been shown that they always have a silent subject argument, such 
as the rain or the snow (see Beninca & Cinque 1992, Siller-Runggaldier 2004, 
Puglielli & Frascarelli 2008, Dallabrida 2018).® 


(30) El piof 
it.cL rains 
‘It rains.’ 


(31) El fidca. 
it.cL snows 
‘It snows.’ 


6 Note that in CT meteorological verbs are never used metaphorically, while this is frequent in 
standard Romance languages (cf. expressions like It. piovono critiche ‘a hail of criticism rains 
down’). 
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Expletive subject pronouns are also found in impersonal expressions, usu- 
ally formed with the verb ésser + adjective/noun. Unlike meteorological verbs, 
these are regular copular expressions: the subject is an infinitive (32), usually 
in the postverbal position, or a clause introduced by che (33). As shown in 4.2, 
a subject clitic pronoun is only present if the verb is a form of ésser that begins 
with a vowel: 


(32) L’  é difizzil(e) ubidir. (Trento, ALD-II 197) 
it.cL is difficult obey 
‘Obeying is difficult’ 

(33) L’ é npeca che | Claudio el sia Za na via. 


it.cL is a pity that the Claudio he.cL is.sByjv already gone away 
‘It’s a pity that Claudio has already gone. 


Monovalent verbs select one argument to which they assign nominative case: 
they are unaccusative (e.g. nasser ‘be born’) or unergative verbs (e.g. sbadazzar 
‘yawn’, Burzio 1986). 


(34) El Mario é€ nassu ai 5 de otébre. 
the Mario he.cL is born at-the 5 of October 
‘Mario was born on the 5th of October’ 


(35) Ela a sbadazza tut el temp. 
she she.cL has yawned all the time 
‘She kept yawning the whole time’ 


Examples of bivalent verbs are given in (36)—(37), and an example of trivalent 
verbs in (38). One argument is always the subject, while the other(s) may be a 
direct or indirect object, a prepositional phrase or a clause: 


(36) L’ Anna U a ciama la Maria. 
the Anna she.cL has called the Maria 
‘Anna called Maria.’ 


(37) El Luca l é na a Perzen. 
the Luca he.cL is gone to Pergine 
‘Luca went to Pergine.’ 
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(38) La mama la g a dit a so fiol che l era 
the mum she.cL him.DatT.cL has said to his son that it.cL was 
tardi. 
late 


‘The mum said to her son that it was late’ 


In CT there are no verbs that can be used both as transitive and unaccusat- 
ive without morphological changes (verbs like Italian affondare and English 
sink). Unaccusatives can only be causativised by an overt causative verb (39); 
transitive verbs, on the other hand, can only be made unaccusative by using 
the pronominal se (40): 


(39) a. La barca la é nada 26. 
the boat she.cL is gone down 
‘The boat went to the bottom. 


b.I  pirati i a fat nar Z6 la_ barca. 
the pirates they.cL have made go down the boat 
‘Pirates made the boat go to the bottom.’ 


(40) a. El sol el a obrusa le foie. 
the sun he.cL has burned the leaves 
‘The sun burned the leaves.’ 


b. [Le foie] le s’ é  brusade per el sol. 
[the leaves] they.cL se are burned for the sun 
‘The leaves burned because of the sun.’ 


Note that the verbal valency may be modified if a locative element is added, 
yielding a ‘Verb + Locative’ construction (cf. § 7.5). 


8.2.2 Functional Verbs 

Functional verbs can be divided into three groups: auxiliaries, modal and 
aspectual verbs. The auxiliaries in CT are ésser and avér for the compound 
tenses: their distribution mainly depends on the verb type: the general rule is 
that unaccusatives have the auxiliary ésser and unergatives and transitive verbs 
the auxiliary avér. This pattern resembles Italian, although CT tends to extend 
the use of avér to some verb classes that in Italian use essere (mainly meteoro- 
logical, functional and reflexive verbs). Vegnir and ésser are used for the passive 
voice (in simple and compound tenses, respectively). Moreover, the verb nar is 
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used with a past participle to indicate a deontic passive (e.g. It must be done). 
Aspectual values are expressed either by specific verbs (e.g. scominziar ‘start’, 
seguitar ‘continue’) or by aspectual periphrases. These are formed either with 
‘ésser + locative adverb’ or by ‘star + preposition’. Finally, star is also used as a 
functional verb in negative imperatives. 


8.2.2.1 Auxiliary Verbs 

Like several Romance varieties, CT is characterised by Split Intransitivity (see 
Burzio 1986, Sorace 2000, 2004, a.0.): in general, avér is used with transitive and 
unergative verbs, ésser with unaccusative verbs. However, as shown in Cordin 
(2009), CT tends to extend the use of avér with some verb types that show 
a lower degree of unaccusativity in Sorace’s (2000, 2003) unaccusativity hier- 
archy (although there is a great deal of inter-speaker variation). Esser is used for 
the prototypical cases of unaccusativity: changes of place (e.g. nar, (41)) and of 
state (morir). With other verb types, which are less typically unaccusative, the 
choice depends on the single verb, with a tendency to prefer avér. This group 
contains verbs expressing a continuation of state (continuar, (42)), existence 
(whereby ésser and deventar take only the auxiliary ésser (43), while others like 
viver take both ésser and avér (44)) and an indefinite change (rinfrescar, (45)): 


(41) La Maria la é nada via. 
the Maria she.cL is gone away 
‘Maria went away. 


(42) La guera a continua /v ei continuada per 
the war she.cL has continued — she.cL is continued for 
ani. (Cordin 2009: 77) 
years 


‘The war went on for years.’ 


(43) Me fidla le deventada maéstra de talian. 
my daughter she.cL-is become teacher of Italian 
‘My daughter became teacher of Italian. 


(44) Me papa le / la vivést per trent’? ani en 
my father he.ci-is he.cu-has lived for thirty years in 
Canada. (Cordin 2009: 77) 
Canada 


‘My father lived in Canada for thirty years.’ 
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(45) Stanote la rinfresca. 
tonight it.cL-has freshened 
‘The temperature went down tonight. 


Furthermore, there are some verb classes that consistently take avér in CT: 
modals (46)—(47) and meteorological verbs (48):7 


(46) El Mario la podu nar en pension. 
the Mario he.cL-has been.able go in retirement 
‘Mario could retire.’ 


(47) Averésse dovésto scoltar quele vecidte  strache. 
you.should.have had.to listen.to those old.ladies tired 
‘You should have listened to those tired old ladies. (Trento, ALD II 20-21) 


(48) L’ a_ piovu tut el di 
it.cL has rained all the day 
‘It rained all day long’ 


Finally, a last group that deserves to be mentioned consists of verbs occur- 
ing with the clitic se (both reflexive and impersonal verbs, see § 4.3). In CT 
there are a number of variables governing auxiliary selection in such cases. 
Among them, the most important factor seems to be grammatical person: 
ésser is generally used with ist and 2nd person, avér with 3rd person sub- 
jects.8 On the other hand, the type of verb (whether inherent, transitive, or 
intransitive) does not seem to play any significant role. This distribution is 
by and large confirmed by the ASIt and ALD data, with the exception of 
Segonzano (Cembrano). As Table 45 shows, ist and 2nd person subjects hardly 
ever take avér as auxiliary; only in Segonzano (Cembra), where avér seems 
almost generalised with all subjects, the use of ésser is not attested (49b). In 
the case of 3rd person subjects, however, avér seems to be preferred (50)- 
(52).° Exceptions are found in stimuli containing a typical Italian expression 
(the verbs raffreddarsi or accorgersi): since the stimuli for both the ASIt and 


7 Avérisalso used in restructuring contexts (see § 8.2.3). 

8 This distribution has also been observed by Loporcaro & Vigolo (1995) in the nearby Valsug- 
ana area. 

g But exceptions are already found in the AIS: the speaker of Faver uses ésser with the stimulus 
si € nascosto (“He hid”), although the verb is in the third person. The speaker of Viarago, on 
the contrary, uses avér with the same stimulus (AIS goo). 
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TABLE 45 _ Auxiliary selection with reflexive verbs in different localities of CT 
Italian stimulus in the ALD-II Rural CT Urban CT 
Rotali- | Cembra Valle City of Western 
ana dei Trento Valsugana 
Laghi (East of 
(West of Trento) 
Trento) 
2 
a s £ 
2 ° 
s/s ¢/ ¢ fz afg & 
S q a) a £ £ SN 2 
|B Be BS seb] Bg, 
B SB OC > e «|S §& 
ALD | ALD ALD ALD ALD ALD | ALD ALD 
66 112 113 67 121 4122 | 120 123 
si € lavata/o le mani (139) A/E A A A A E A A 
se is washed the hands 
‘He/she washed his/her hands’ 
se le é lavate (140) A A A A A E/A| A E 
se them.cL is washed 
‘He/she washed them” 
si é tolto il cappotto (957) A A A A E A A A 
se is taken.off the coat 
‘He took off his coat. 
si scusarono (572) A A A A A E A A 
se they.apologised 
‘They apologised. 
si € sentita male (510) A - - - A A A A 
seis felt ill 
‘She felt ill’ 
non te ne sei accorto? (303) E A E E E E E A 
not you.CcL of-it.cL you.are noticed 
‘Didn't you notice it?’ 
si € sposato (24) E A E A E/A A/E| E E 
se is married 
‘He got married. 
ti sel addormentato (130) E A E E E E E E 
you.CL you.are fallen-asleep 
‘You fell asleep. 
mi __ sono fatto tagliare i capelli (146) E E - E E E E A 
me.CL I.am made cut the hair 
‘Thad my hair cut. 
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the ALD were given in Italian, the use of verbs that do not have a direct 
correspondent in CT may trigger an “Italian-like” translation pattern (using 
ésser). 

In addition, one unexpected result is the verb marry, which always allows 
ésser (except for Segonzano), and only for some speakers alternates with 
avér:}0 


(49) a... che te sés endormenza_ subit. (Cembra, ALD-II 
that you.cL are fallen-asleep right-away 130-131) 
b.... che t as ndormensa  subito. (Segonzano, ibid.) 


that you.cL have fallen-asleep right-away 
.. that you fell asleep right away. 


(50) a... e dopo la s’ a sentuda mal. (Trento, ALD-II, 510) 
and then she.cL se has felt ill 
b....e dopo la s’ é sentia male. (Levico, ibid.) 
and then she.c1 se is felt _ ill 
‘... and then she felt ill’ 
(51) al s’ a scusa(d)i. (San Michele, ALD-II 572) 


they.cL se have apologised 


b.I s’ é — scusadi. (Trento 2, ibid.") 
they.cL se are apologised 
‘They apologized.’ 


10 ~— Note that in Central Trentino there are two verbs for marry: maridarse and sposarse. The 
first is only dialectal and is nowadays felt to be archaic in the urban dialect, while the 
second is shared with Italian. Nonetheless, lexical choice does not influence auxiliary 
selection: one of the informants of Trento (p. 122) gives two answers: aver + sposarse (first 
answer) and ésser + maridarse: 

(i) a. el s’ a Sposa. 
he.cL se has married 
b. ef —s’ & marida. (arch.) (Trento 2, ALD-II 24) 
he.cL se is married 
‘He got married. 

11 In this sentence, the auxiliary ésser is only used by one of the two informants of Trento. 

All the other informants of CT use avér. 
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(52) a. Els’ a_—s sposa. (Vezzano, ALD-II 24) 
he.cL se has married 


b. ed s’ € sposa. (Civezzano, ibid.) 
he.cL se is married 
‘He got married. 


Note that the participle of reflexive verbs must agree with the subject, even 
though the auxiliary aver is used (cf. § 8.1.2). 


8.2.2.2 | Modal Verbs 

Turning to modal verbs, CT uses poder for ‘can’ (53), see § 7.2.2 To express 
an obligation (‘must’), different verbs are available: cognér (< CONVENIRE, 
REW 174 s.v. 2192), gavér da and dover. They can all be used for deontic readings 
(ie., indicating an obligation), while only dovér can also be used with epistemic 
value; the most common way to indicate an epistemic reading, however, is to 
use the future tense (see § 7.2.2). Cognér is a—declining—conservative form: 
while Groff (1955) indicated that it was used in the city of Trento, nowadays it 
seems to be restricted to the surrounding rural area, according to the ALD-II 
(map 833): cognér is used in Civezzano and Vigolo Vattaro, but not in the city 
itself (54a). Gavér da (‘have to’) is now the most common verb, and it competes 
with dover: it is present in the city, in many parts of the province of Trento and 
also in the Veneto (54b). Dovér (54c) is an Italianism which has spread in the 
urban dialect especially, where it has been used for several decades (it is already 
attested in De Gentilotti’s theatre piece cited in Groff 1955, for instance). While 
all three forms can be used with both deontic and epistemic value, there are 
two additional impersonal verbs which only carry a deontic modal value: toca 
and bison/bisdgn(a). The first takes a dative object, which indicates the per- 
son that must do something (55), while the latter indicates a generic obligation 
((56), like English it is necessary): 


(53) La me nona no la pol magnar le nos, parché la 
the my grandma not she.cL can eat the nuts, because she.cL 
ga la _ dentiéra. 
has the dentures 
‘My grandma can't eat nuts, because she has dentures.’ 


12 Note that volér, which is traditionally grouped with modal verbs, is actually a control verb, 
as shown by the fact that it can select both infinitival and embedded finite clauses (see 
also § 9.2.2). 
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(54) a. Cogno sentarme. (Civezzano, ALD-II 829, 120) 
Imust sit=me.cL 


b. Go = da sentarme_ 0. (Vigolo Vattaro, ibid.) 
Ihave to sit=me.cL down 


c. Dévo  sentarme. (Trento 1, ibid.) 
I.must sit-me 
‘I must sit down, 


(55) Me toca nar al merca. 
me.CL touches go_to-the market 
‘T have to go to the market. 


(56) a. Bisdgn(a) pagar subito. (Trento, ALD-II 507) 
it-is-necessary pay _ right-away 
‘One has to pay right away. 
b. Bisogn(a) che i _ vecioti i béva de 
it-is-necessary that the elders they.cL drinksBJv of 
pu. (Trento 1, ALD-II 545-546) 
more 


‘Elderly people need to drink more. 
Note that tocar and biségn(a) do not have an expletive clitic (55)—(56), cf. § 4.2. 


8.2.2.3 Aspectual Verbs 

CT has several aspectual verbs, which in some cases are synonymous. The 

aspects expressed by these verbs are: 

a. Ingressive/inchoative aspect: begin/start can be expressed with scomen- 
zar (< EX+*COMINITIARE—for the prefix s-, see § 7.4.2) and with tacar 
(which also means ‘attach’), (57). 

b. _ Egressive/terminative aspect: to express the end of an event, the verbs 
ruar (< (AD)ripare, which also means ‘arrive’, cf. REW 675; Groff 1955, 
ALD-II 839 p. 121) and _finir can be used for ‘finish’, mpiantar (cf. Italian 
piantarla ‘stop’), petar (li) (< (EX)PECTARE), lassar li and desméter (cf. 
Italian smettere) for ‘stop’ (see ALD-II map 839), (58). 


13 Treccani, s.v. ‘cominciare’. 
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c. | Continuous aspect: this value can be expressed through the verbs seghi- 
tar/seguitar (cf. Spanish seguir and formal/archaic Italian seguitare), nar 
avanti (lit. “go forward”) or continuar (59). 

Aspectual verbs usually take an infinitive introduced by a prepositional com- 

plementiser as their complement. As in other Romance languages, a is used 

with the inchoative and continuous, de with the terminative aspect.!* Unlike 

Central Venetan dialects, the preposition a is never phonologically null in CT 

(Penello 2003), cf. § 5.3. 


(57) Scominsiar a_créscer (Civezzano, ALD-II 37) 
start to grow 
‘Start growing. 


(58) La cagna no la finis / péta li / impianta 
the she-dog not she.cL finishes stops there stops 
li / rua / desmét / lassa li de 
there finishes leaves lets there of 
abaiar. (adapted from ALD-II 839) 
bark.INF 
‘The dog doesn't stop barking: 


(59) La maeéstra la séghita / séguita /va_ avanti / continua 
the theacher she.cL continues continues goes on continues 
a_ spiegar. 
to explain 


‘The teacher keeps explaining: 


Aspect can also be expressed through other periphrases (Cordin 1997) con- 
structed either with the verb star, or with ésser followed by a locative adverb 
(chi ‘here’, li ‘there’, drio ‘behind’).!® The aspectual values they express are: 


14 Note that aspectual verbs usually have a lexical counterpart: 
(i) El matel no | a ancora fini i compiti. 
the boy not he.cL has yet finished the homework 
‘The boy hasn't finished his homework yet. 
(ii)  Scominzia la lezzion. 
starts the lesson 
‘The lesson starts. 
15 Esser chi (lit. “be here”) and ésser li (lit. “be there”) have the same aspectual value: the 
choice between chi and li depends just on deixis. 
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a. imminent/proximative aspect: star per (60), ésser chi/li per (61) and in 
some cases also ésser drio a/che ((62); although the main aspectual value 
of ésser drio is progressive, see below point c): 


(60) El carpentiér el sta per crodar 
the carpenter he.cL is for fall 
20. (Civezzano, ALD-II 568-569) 
down 


‘The carpenter is about to fall off’ 


(61) Le li per perderse via. (Roveré della Luna, ALD-II 173) 
she.cL-is there for loose=se away 
‘She’s about to faint.’ 


(62) Lei dré che la va n tera. (Trento 2, ALD-II 173) 
she.cL-is behind that she.cL goes in floor 


‘She’s about to faint.’ 


b. _ durative/intensive aspect: star a (63), ésser chi/li che or ésser chi/li a (64); 


(63) Cosé che te stai a far? (Civezzano, ALD-II 321) 
what-is that you.cL stay at do.INF 
‘What are you doing?’ 

(64) Sén chi che scrivo. (Vezzano, ALD-II 322) 


I.am here that I.-write 
‘Tm writing. 


c. progressive aspect: esser drio a (65), ésser drio che (66): 


(65) Cosa sét drio a far? (Trento 1, ALD-II 321) 
what are=you.cL behind to do 
‘What are you doing?’ 


(66) Che sés dré che fas po? (Mezzocorona, ALD-II 321) 
what you.are behind that you.do PART 
‘What are you doing?’ 


Note that there is a slight difference between durative and progressive peri- 
phrases: durative periphrases indicate that somebody is intent on doing some- 
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thing, progressive periphrases indicate an ongoing action. Both types of peri- 
phrasis are incompatible with states (Vendler 1957); in addition, however, 
durative periphrases exclude achievements and verbs of movement in gen- 
eral, while these are possible (with some restrictions) with progressive peri- 
phrases: 


(67) *Ero li che névo al merca 
I.was there that I.went to-the market 


(68) Ero drio a naral merca. 
Iwas behind to go_to-the market 
‘I was going to the market. 


8.2.3 Restructuring and Monoclausal Constructions 

Restructuring and monoclausal constructions are two phenomena that may 
be found when an infinitive is selected by a functional (especially modal or 
aspectual) or semi-functional (causative or perception) verb. 


Restructuring—when a functional verb forms a verbal unit with the embedded 
infinitive—is a phenomenon found in many Romance varieties (Rizzi 1976a, b, 
1978, Cinque 2006, a.o.). The fact that the two verbs form a single predicate leads 
to aseries of effects (“transparency effects”), two of the most straightforward of 
which are auxiliary selection and clitic climbing. In CT, however, these effects 
are more limited than in Italian: the auxiliary of modal verbs is always avér, 
whatever type of verb the infinitive is (69); the use of ésser is usually rejected 
by the informants as a clear Italianism (70): 


(69) O podu nar a Rovereto. 
Ihave been.able go.INF to Rovereto 
‘T could go to Rovereto. 


(70) *Sén podu nar a Rovereto. 
Iam been.able go.INF to Rovereto 


The second phenomenon typical of restructuring contexts is clitic climbing: 
the clitic pronouns representing the arguments of the infinitive can attach to 
the higher functional verb instead of to the infinitive. This phenomenon is 
also rather infrequent in CT: the preferred option usually avoids clitic climb- 


ing (71). 
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(71) a. Voleria darghelo doman. 
Iwant.cOND give=him.DAT.CL=it.cL tomorrow 


b. */Ghe t voleria dar doman. 
him.DAT.CL it.cL I-want.cOND give tomorrow 
‘Td like to give it to him tomorrow. 


The version without clitic climbing (71a) is clearly preferred by the speak- 
ers. Nevertheless, sentences with clitic climbing (71b) may also be produced, 
especially in contexts where the Italian influence is stronger. When asked for 
their judgements, all informants preferred the version without (71a), but dis- 
agreed on sentences with clitic climbing: some of them considered them to 
be marginal, others rejected it as a clear Italianism. Casalicchio & Padovan 
(2019), however, report that certain contexts increase the grammaticality of 
clitic climbing: the use of the modal verb dovér (maybe because of its Italian 
origin, although nowadays it is part of the system) and the presence of clitic 
clusters like in (71b), for example.!® Overall, we can state that restructuring in 
itself is marginal in CT, since it only shows up in very limited contexts, and only 
affects clitic climbing and never auxiliary selection. 

If we compare the behaviour of CT with that of the surrounding dialects, it 
seems to be located between Venetan and Gallo-Italic varieties: according to 
the ASIt-data, Venetan varieties do not allow clitic climbing at all. The Venetan 
native speakers whom we consulted confirmed this. On the other hand, the 
Gallo-Italic varieties spoken in Eastern Lombardy seem to behave like CT: clitic 
climbing is still dispreferred in unmarked contexts, but is nonetheless used in 
a variety of cases (see the ASIt database). 


In Romance, monoclausal constructions are formed with causative verbs and 
with verbs of perception: these may form a complex predicate with the infin- 
itive that follows them. When this occurs, the clitics only attach to the matrix 
verb. The two verbs then form a single case marking domain and consequently 
there can only be one accusative case. This reordering principally affects the 
logical subject of the infinitive, which can appear in different complement 
types: if the infinitive is intransitive, it is marked accusative (72a). On the 
other hand, if the infinitive already assigns accusative to its object, its logical 
subject cannot receive accusative case (72b); it gets either dative case (72c) 


16 Casalicchio & Padovan (2019) base this statement both on direct interviews with some 
native speakers and on the answers they got from speakers in a Facebook group dedicated 
to the dialects of Trentino. 
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or is demoted from the argument structure (72d). In the latter case, it can be 
recovered through an optional agentive phrase: 


72) a1 opi i a ianzer la Maria. / I opt 
pop P pop 
the children they.cL make cry the Maria the children 
i la fa __ pianger. 


they.cL her.cL make cry 
‘The children make Maria cry / The children make her cry. 


b. *Fago véder el libro i popi 
Imake see the book the children 


c. Ghe fago véder el libro ai popi. 
them.dat.cL make see the book to-the children 
‘Ishow the children the book.’ 


d. La Maria la fat visitar el so zio (dal dotor). 
the Maria she.cL-has made examine the her uncle by-the doctor 
‘Maria had her uncle examined (by the doctor). 


In (72a) the embedded verb is unergative and does not assign accusative case; 
therefore, its logical subject Maria gets accusative. In (72b)—(72d), on the other 
hand, véder (‘see’) and visitar (‘examine’) are two transitive verbs that have their 
own direct object (‘book’ and ‘her uncle’, respectively). Since the object of the 
infinitive gets accusative, its logical subject can only get dative or be inserted in 
an agentive PP. Following Kayne (1975), constructions in which the logical sub- 
ject of the infinitive is marked dative are called faire-inf (72c), those in which 
it is demoted, faire-par (72d). 

When the verb far (‘make’) is used, a monoclausal construction is obligat- 
ory. Thus, the logical subject of the infinitive cannot receive accusative case if 
there is another direct object in the clause (72b); moreover, since far and the 
infinitive form a complex predicate, the logical subject of the infinitive never 
occurs between the two verbs (cf. (72a) with (73)): 


(73) I popi i fa (*la Maria) pianger (la Maria). 
the children they.cL make the Maria cry the Maria 
‘The children make Maria cry: 


CT shares this property with Italian and French, while some Spanish dialects 
allow the position of the logical subject of the infinitive between the two verbs. 
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With the causative verb lassar (‘let’) and with the verbs of perception véder 
(‘see’) and sentir (‘hear’), things are not as clear-cut as with far. In fact, these 
verbs can combine either with the biclausal (74) or with the monoclausal con- 
struction (75). However, in the second case they can only form a faire-par (75a), 
and not a faire-inf, construction (75b): 


(74) a. O vist el Mario fumar la_ pipa 
Ihave seen the Mario smoke the pipe 
‘I saw Mario smoke the pipe: 


b. L’ 0 vist fumar la pipa. 
him.cL Ihave seen smoke the pipe 
‘I saw/let him smoke the pipe’ 


(75) a. L’ 0 vista fumar (dai  popi). 
her.cL I.have seen smoke by-the children 
‘I saw it being smoked (by the children). 


b. *G’ 0 vist fumar la pipa ai popi. 
them.DaAT.cL Lhave seen smoke the pipe to-the children 


In the examples (74)—(75) the verb of perception takes the infinitive of a trans- 
itive verb, fumar (‘smoke’). In (74) it forms a biclausal construction: the logical 
subject of the infinitive can be placed between the two verbs (74a) and it can 
be cliticized through an object clitic (74b): this shows that the matrix and the 
infinitive verb form two independent case domains. In (75) it forms a mono- 
clausal construction: in (75a) a faire-par construction occurs, with demotion 
of the logical subject of the infinitive; in (75b), on the other hand, the logical 
subject is realised as a dative (in a faire-inf )—but this is ungrammatical with 
verbs of perception (unlike with far). 

Thus, the difference between monoclausal and biclausal constructions im- 
plies a different status of the matrix verb: it is lexical in biclausal construc- 
tions (ie., it selects an infinitival clause as complement) and semi-functional 
in monoclausal constructions: in the latter case it has a hybrid nature, because 
it forms a single clause with the infinitive, like functional verbs, while adding 
an argument (causer or perceiver) to the clause. 
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8.3 Passive Voice and Other Mechanisms of Subject Demotion 


8.3.1 Passive Voice 

In CT, as in many other Italian dialects, morphological passives are rarely used. 
One reason for this is that, even in the standard Romance languages, the use of 
passives is usually marked as more formal or as pertaining to particular styles. 
Since the CT dialect is in a diglossia situation with Italian, it is used in informal 
registers, which tend to prefer either constructions with se or generic plurals 
(see §§ 8.3.2-3). Nonetheless, passive constructions do exist and can be used, 
as the relevant ALD-II maps (241, 435 and 634) demonstrate. In tenses that are 
synthetic in the active, only the verb vegnir (‘come’) is used (76); in analytic 
tenses, on the other hand, only ésser is found (77). A further passive type is 
constructed with the verb nar: this is a deontic passive, referring to a neces- 
sity (78). Deontic passives are the only type of morphological passive that are 
regularly used in CT: 


(76) Chi el todésch no I vegniva parla. (Trento1, ALD-II 24of.) 
here the German not he.cL came spoken 
‘Here German wasn't spoken,’ 


(77) Tuti doi i ladri i é€  stadi ciapadi (dala 
all two the thief they.cL are been taken  by-the 
polizia). (Civezzano, adapted from ALD-II 633 f.) 
police 


‘Both thieves were arrested (by the police). 


(78) La valis envéze la va méssa 
the suitcase instead she.cL goes put 
sora. (Trento 1, ALD-II 423f.) 
above 


‘But the suitcase must be put above: 


The agent of the event either remains silent, or is expressed through an agent- 
ive phrase headed by the preposition da, like in Italian. With deontic passives 
(78), however, the agent is never expressed. 


8.3.2 Constructions with se 

In Italian, there are at least two types of se-construction (besides the reflexive 
se): the “passive” se and the impersonal se (see e.g. Cinque 1988, D'Alessandro 
2007). The main difference between the two is that in the “passive” se, the 
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direct object becomes the syntactic subject of the predicate, as in ordinary 
passive constructions, and thus triggers verbal agreement. When the imper- 
sonal se is used, on the other hand, the direct object does not change its role, 
and the subject is intended either as generic or indefinite (see § 4.3). The verb 
then always has default 3rd person singular features (see Salvi & Vanelli 2004: 
72ff.). 

In CT it is difficult to disentangle these two types: first of all, subject and 
object clitics are homophonous.!” Moreover, we cannot resort to verb agree- 
ment: in CT the se construction is used almost exclusively in the present or 
imperfect tense, the contexts in which there is no morphological difference 
between 3rd person singular and 3rd person plural.!® Thus, a sentence like (79) 
is ambiguous between an impersonal and a passive reading: 


(79) Da Nadal se magna el zélten. 
from Christmas se eats the zelten 
‘During the Christmas holidays we eat the zelten [typical Trentino cake]: 


In CT, postverbal subjects do not require clitic doubling (§ 8.1), and the same 
holds for all direct objects unless they are dislocated. Therefore, we cannot tell 
whether (79) is an instance of impersonal or passive se. 

However, things become clearer if we take preverbal arguments, which re- 
quire a clitic pronoun. Although subject and object clitics have the same mor- 


17. The only case in which the subject and the object clitic differ is the 3rd person masculine 
singular (§ 4.1). However, the difference is neutralized when the word preceding the clitic 
ends with a vowel: in this case, both the object clitic /o and the subject clitic ef become 
‘. This is exactly what happens in se constructions, where the se precedes the other clit- 
ics. 

18 Recall that in analytic tenses the difference between 3rd person singular and 3rd person 
plural is visible on the past participle (inflected for gender and number), provided that 
the verb takes ésser as auxiliary (§ 7.1). 

Se constructions are sometimes used with the passato prossimo tense in sayings or pro- 
verbs. Curiously, in these cases it only seems possible to use them when the verb takes the 
auxiliary avér, and not with ésser (Cordin 2009: 80). The differing judgements could be 
related to the fact that in (i) the past participle has the default masculine singular ending, 
while (ii) requires a plural participle: 

(i) | Quando che sea fini i mistéri, se pol polsar. 
when that se has finished the chores, se can rest 
‘When you've finished the chores, you can have a rest.’ 
(ii) | ??Dopo che se é nadi en vacanza, se sta  meéio. (Cordin 2009: 80) 
after that se is gone in holidays, se stays better 
‘After having been on holidays, you feel better’ 
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phology, syntax helps us to distinguish them, because object clitics follow the 
se, while subject clitics should precede it:!9 


(80) a. Le castagne se le magna col vin calt. 
the chestnuts se them.cL eats with-the wine warm 
‘Chestnuts are eaten with warm wine’ 


b. *Le castagne (le) se magna col vin cal. 
the chestnuts they.cL se eats - with-the wine warm 


c. (Talking about mushroom) */ se magna con la_ polenta. 
they.cL se eats with the polenta 


The NP le castagne in (80a) is thus a left-dislocated object, and not a subject: it is 
resumed by the object clitic (identifiable as such because it is lower than the se). 
In (80b), instead, it is the subject of the sentence—in this case it is ruled out, 
independently of the presence or absence of the subject clitic (which is higher 
than the se). Finally, (80c) is ruled out because CT never allows null objects—if 
the sentence could be interpreted as passive se, it would be fine. 

In addition, the preference for the impersonal se is witnessed by a trans- 
lation task: when we asked speakers of CT to translate Italian sentences, we 
noticed that the se-construction was mainly used when the Italian stimulus 
contains an impersonal se; on the other hand, speakers prefer to translate the 
Italian passive se with an active sentence or with a generic third plural (see 
§§ 8.3.3 and 4.3). This asymmetry between the passive and the impersonal se is 
unexpected, because the generalisation proposed in the literature states that 
the impersonal se is allowed in a variety only if the passive se is also allowed 
(Cinque 1988, Roberts 2010).° 


In all cases, the se construction is an alternative way of demoting the agent of 
the verb, which is always silent in these constructions: unlike in “true” passive 
constructions, it cannot be recovered through an agentive phrase (cf. (81a)— 


(81b)): 


1g Examples (80a)—(80b) are adapted from Zubizarreta 1982: 150 (attributed to P. Cordin p.c.), 
see also § 4.3. 

20 This asymmetry is also present in Venetan (although to a different extent): according to 
Pescarini (2018), in Venetan it is due to an incompatibility between a subject clitic and the 
passive /impersonal se. 
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(81) a. A Martignan, el dialét el ven ancora parla (da tuti 
in Martignano, the dialect it.cL comes still | spoken (by all 
i vecioti). 
the elders) 


b. A Martignan, el dialét se ‘lt parla ancora (*da tuti i 
in Martignano, the dialect se it.cL speaks still | (*by all the 
vecioti). 
elders) 

‘In Martignano, the dialect is still spoken by all the elderly people: 


The impersonal se is compatible with all verb types, even intransitives, which 
are incompatible with all passive constructions. Impersonal constructions can 
be divided into two categories: the first has a generic (82), the second an indef- 
inite, interpretation (83): 


(82) A Santa Lucia se va ala  fera. 
at Saint Lucy se goes to-the fair 
‘On St. Lucy’s day we go to the fair’ 


(83) Ancoi se va ala féraa pe. 
today se goes to-the fair on foot 
‘Today we have to go to the fair on foot. 


In (82) the sentence refers to a general behaviour during a particular feast 
which is celebrated each year. The sentence in (83), in contrast, refers to a par- 
ticular, single event, yielding an indefinite interpretation. 


8.3.3. Generic Plurals 

The most frequent construction used to demote the semantic subject has a 
generic third person plural subject. Strictly speaking, this does not change 
the valency of the verb; the difference is that the subject is only grammat- 
ically present, as a null subject with 3rd person plural masculine value (as 
shown by the presence of the subject clitic é), without any semantic value 
(84): 


(84) a. El sindaco, i v a porta 
the mayor they.cL him.ci have brought 
via. (Fornace; Vinko, 143.7) 
away 
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b. I a metu en prisén el  sindaco. (Trento; Vinko 213.7) 
they.cL have put in jail the mayor 
‘The mayor has been arrested.’ 


The examples in (84) come from the crowdsourcing platform Vinko: the parti- 
cipants were asked to translate the Italian passive sentence E stato arrestato il 
sindaco into their dialect, and spontaneously chose a generic plural. Note that 
without a context a sentence like (84) is ambiguous: its value might be refer- 
ential, where it is referred to a specific group of people already present in the 
discourse, or generic. The two alternative readings differ in the identification 
of the subject: in generic plurals, the “real” agent may be a single individual or 
a group: in examples like (84), the use of the 3rd person plural does not imply 
that the mayor be arrested by a number of people—on the contrary, it is per- 
fectly possible that a single policeman arrested him. An important remark is 
that generic plurals are only possible with the masculine subject clitic é, but 
not with the feminine subject clitic fe or with a free pronoun (l6ri/lore ‘they’; 
see § 4.1-2): if one of these pronouns is used, the subject is referential. 

Generic plurals are used not only as alternatives to passive constructions, 
but also whenever the speaker does not want or is unable to make the subject 
explicit. The construction is therefore possible with all verb types, and is not 
restricted to transitive verbs (85). 


(85) Ancoi i m a __ telefona dal Comun per 
today they.cL me.cL have called from-the municipality for 
dirme che go da portarghe na carta che 


tell-me.cL that Lhave to bring-them.DAT.cL a_ paper that 

ghe serve. 

them.DAT.CL is-necessary 

‘Today someone from the municipality called me to tell me that I have to 
bring him a document that they need’ 
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Main and Embedded Clauses 


This chapter discusses the structure of CT clauses. Section g.1 discusses the 
syntactic properties of main clauses. Various types of main clause have been 
presented and discussed in previous chapters (especially those that concern 
declarative and interrogative clauses); here we offer a recap in form of a gen- 
eral overview, adding additional information on some particular types of main 
clause that have not been illustrated before (e.g., special questions or optat- 
ive clauses) to complete the picture. Sections 9.2-9.4 deal with subordinate 
clauses, which may play different syntactic roles in a sentence. Firstly, they 
can be an argument of the main (or ‘matrix’) verb, namely its subject or direct 
object (§ 9.2). In such cases, when declarative, they are introduced by the com- 
plementiser che (‘that’); in many cases, when the subject of the subordinate 
clause is coreferent with the subject or object of the main verb, a subjectless 
infinitive is used, introduced by the preposition a (‘at’) or de (‘of’). Infinit- 
ival constructions of this type are “control constructions”: the identification of 
the embedded subject depends on an argument of the main clause. Indirect 
questions are also argument subordinate clauses, and are generally the direct 
object of the main verb. They are introduced either by the complementiser 
whether or by wh-words (e.g. when, why, how). Unlike Italian or English, in CT 
the wh-words in indirect questions are often followed by the complementiser 
che. 

Subordinate clauses may also be adverbial. In this case, they are not obligat- 
ory (i.e., they are not arguments), but they add optional information regarding 
time, manner, cause, etc. (§ 9.3). Adverbial subordinate clauses are introduced 
by a subordinate conjunction that specifies the kind of information they are 
giving (e.g. because or since for a cause, if for a condition). Like in argumental 
subordinate clauses, when the subject of the adverbial clause is coreferent with 
an element (usually the subject or agent) of the main clause, it is possible to use 
anon-finite verb form, which is often headed by a preposition. Both argumental 
and adverbial subordinate clauses are defined as ‘explicit’ if they are introduced 
by a complementiser or conjunction and have an inflected verb form, ‘implicit’ 
if they are formed with a non-finite verb form and no explicit introducing ele- 
ment (or a prepositional complementiser). 

In § 9.4, we group together three types of clause—relative, pseudo-relative 
and clefted—introduced by the complementiser che, and apparently alike, but 
which, in fact, play different roles in the structure of the matrix clause. Rel- 
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ative clauses may be restrictive (ie. they contribute to the identification of a 
referential element of the main clause), or non-restrictive (and then they are 
appositive). In both cases they act as attributes, ie, nominal modifiers. Unlike 
Italian or English, CT does not have specific relative pronouns, the generic com- 
plementiser che is always used. In some cases, the syntactic role of the ante- 
cedent (the nominal element of the main clause that the relative clause refers 
to) is specified by clitic elements located in the relative clause (§ 9.4.1). Pseudo- 
relative clauses also refer to a nominal element of the main clause. However, 
they do not act as attributes, but as secondary predicates. This means that they 
add a second predication, which has as its subject an element of the main 
clause. Although they look like ‘ordinary’ relative clauses, certain syntactic 
properties and restrictions distinguish them from relative clauses (§ 9.4.2). 

A last type of che-clause is found in cleft sentences, which are used to focal- 
ise one constituent of a clause. This constituent is isolated from the rest of the 
sentence in being introduced by the copula ésser (‘be’), while the rest of the 
sentence is expressed through a clause introduced by the complementiser che. 
In CT, this construction is quite widespread in declarative contexts, and even 
more so in interrogative contexts, where wh-questions formulated using a cleft 
sentence are increasingly becoming the unmarked form of partial interrogative 
clauses (section 9.4.3). 

The last section (§ 9.5) offers an overview of the rules governing the use of 
the subjunctive mood in embedded clauses: we first discuss the contexts of use, 
and then the choice of the verbal tense in subjunctive clauses (so-called con- 
secutio temporum). 

A final remark on the frequency with which subordinate constructions are 
used: in CT, as in all spoken languages, speakers tend to avoid overly complex 
constructions and to use parataxis (or che clauses). This tendency affects both 
infinitival subordinate clauses, which are often dispreferred in favour of expli- 
cit subordinate clauses, and relative clauses headed by an adverbial element 
that needs to be introduced by a preposition (English of/on/with whom, for 
instance). A second tendency typical of CT, like other Northern Italian variet- 
ies, is to mark most types of subordinate clause with the complementiser che, 
even in cases in which the subordination clearly results from the context and 
in which the che is excluded in standard Romance languages (e.g. in embedded 
interrogative clauses). 
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9.1 The Syntax of Main Clauses 


This section provides an overview of the different types of main clause and 
their syntactic properties in CT. We distinguish five types, already mentioned in 
the previous chapters: declarative, interrogative, exclamative, imperative and 
optative. 


9.1.1 Declarative Clauses 

In declarative clauses, the unmarked word order is SVO, as in all Romance 
languages. However, with unaccusative verbs the order SV is marked: the un- 
marked order is VS. VS is not restricted by the Definiteness Effect (like Italian 
and unlike French or English, see § § 4.2 and 8.1). While the verb forms used in 
main clauses are usually indicative, they can sometimes be in the conditional, 
see § 7.1. CT allows various mechanisms of constituent fronting. Topics can be 
left or right dislocated, and they usually require clitic resumption: 


(1) Na gramatica del trentin, no avévo mai __ trovada. 
a grammar of-the Trentino not him.ci I.had never found 
‘Thad never found a grammar of Trentino before. 


(2) L’ 0 Za tolt mi, el pan. 
him.cL Ihave already taken I the bread 
‘T have already bought the bread’ 


Foci tend to be realised in situ and with special intonation. New information 
foci are always realised in situ (3b), while contrastive foci may be fronted (3c), 
but this results in a more marked effect: 


(3) a. Cossa ala porta la Berta? 
what you.DAT.CcL has=she.cL brought the Berta 
‘What did Berta bring you?’ 


b. La m a porta EN LIBRO. 
she.cL me.DAT.CL has brought a_ book 
‘She brought me A BOOK’ 


c. EL MARIO o vist no el Toni. 
the Mario I.have seen not the Toni 
‘Thave seen MARIO, not Toni’ 
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Three modal particles—miga, bén and toi—are used in CT declarative 
clauses to convey the point of view of the speaker. Miga and bén are also used 
as adverbs (see § 6.4), and toi can be used in declarative clauses to express the 
speaker's surprise (see §10.2 on these three particles). 


9.1.2 Interrogative Clauses 

CT interrogatives are characterised by the so-called “residual Verb-second’ rule 
(see Rizzi 1996), according to which the verb has to come directly after the wh- 
element in partial questions and be placed in first sentence position in yes/no 
questions. Subject clitic pronouns therefore usually occur in postverbal pos- 
ition (§ 4.2): the other clitics (including the negation) are the only elements 
that precede the verb (§ 4.9).! 

In some cases, CT interrogatives contain a modal or sentential particle (see 
§10.3), which has a pragmatic function, usually related to the speaker’s point 
of view. These particles are po, mo and toi. Po is used in questions that refer to a 
topic already mentioned in the discourse, which the speakers had left suspen- 
ded; as a further evolution of this use, it also expresses surprise. Mo and toi, on 
the other hand, are only used in “special” questions. 

“Special” questions are echo and rhetorical questions, and questions seeking 
confirmation (Fava 1995). In echo questions and those requiring confirmation 
the syntax is usually declarative rather than interrogative, but a special intona- 
tion is used. Their syntax is therefore SVO, with the subject clitic preceding the 
verb, unlike in an interrogative: 


(4) a Algéri oO fat na bala. 
yesterday I.have done a_ ball 
‘Yesterday I got drunk.’ 


b. T’ ai fat COSSA? 
you.cL have done what 


‘You got WHAT? 
(5) Alora i ve ciama Franzele? E 
so. they.cL you.PL.cL call Franzele and 
dopo? (Nando da G., 173) 
then 


‘So they call you Franzele? And then?’ 


1 Other constituents may precede the verb, but only if they are left-dislocated. 
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Example (4) is an echo question: the first speaker is recounting something 
that happened the day before, and the hearer replies using exactly the same 
order (changing the subject from 1st to 2nd person) and using a wh-pronoun 
for the constituent that has struck her/him, namely the drunkenness. In (5), a 
policeman had asked the protagonist of the play what his name and surname 
is, but the latter has only given his first name. So, the first question just requires 
confirmation, but the second is a true question. 


In rhetorical questions, the speaker already knows the answer: the question is 
merely a stylistic device. Unlike echo questions and questions requiring con- 
firmation, rhetorical questions can have the subject clitic proclitic or enclitic 
to the verb. The question may be polar (6a), or introduced by a wh-item (6b). 
The implicit answer may be negative (‘no, nobody, etc’), as in (6), or positive 
(‘yes, everyone, etc.’), as in (7). Rhetorical questions are characterized by a spe- 
cial intonation and may also be marked as such through particles or adverbs 
(8), through the use of the conditional or future tense (ga)—(gb), or by using 
the verb volér (gc). 


(6) a. Sét mat (o che)? [intended answer: no] 
are=you.cL mad or what 
‘Are you mad or what’? 


b. Chi no magnaria volintéra el tortél de la 
who not would.eat with.pleasure the tortél of the 
Nina? [intended answer: nobody] 
Nina 


‘Who wouldn't eat Nina’s tortél?’ 


(7) No sét el fiol de la Lina ti? [intended answer: yes, I am] 
not are=you.cL the son of the Lina you 
‘Aren’t you Lina’s son?’ 


(8) Te séi ben na dala Maria ancoi? [intended answer: yes] 
you.CL are bén gone to-the Maria today 
‘You did go to Maria today, didn’t you?’ 


(9) a. No te narai miga fora sénza 
not you.cL will.go miga out without 
gaban? [intended answer: no] 
coat 


‘You won't go out without coat, will you?’ 
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b. Chi naria fora sénza_ —_ gaban, 
who would.go out without coat 
ancoi? [intended answer: nobody] 
today 
‘Who wouldn't go out without coat, today?’ 


c. No te vorai nar fora sénza 
not you.cL will.want go out without 
gaban? [intended answer: no] 
coat 


‘You won't go out without coat, will you?’ 


9.1.3 Exclamative Clauses 
CT has different types of exclamative clauses:? 


1. Sentences with the declarative SVO order, only distinguished from declar- 
ative clauses by the exclamative intonation. In some cases, an indefinite 
object is used, when the exclamative sentence expresses intense feelings 
or emotions (see § 3.1.2). 

2.  Exclamatives introduced by an expletive negation. The negation has no 
concrete value and does not negate the verb. When introduced by a neg- 
ation, the subject clitic is enclitic to the verb, like in interrogative clauses 


(§ 9.1.2) 


(10) No rivel! 
not comes=he.cL 
‘He’s coming!’ 


3. Sentences introduced by a wh-element. Their focus is on a constituent, 
which is either an adjectival or nominal phrase (§ 3.5.2). When a predic- 
ate is highlighted, an alternative construction may be used, introduced by 
the wh-item come (‘how’): 


(11) Come son content! (Nando da G., 170) 
how I.am happy 
‘How happy I am!’ 


2 Here we adopt a broad interpretation of the term ‘exclamative’. In some studies, it is restricted 
to types 2 and 3 of our list. 
3 See Zanuttini & Portner (2000) for the same phenomenon in the dialect of Padua. 
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In this case the adjective remains in its usual position in the sentence. 


4.  Exclamatives can also involve a scalar predicate, focusing on the latter’s 
intensity. They are introduced by quant followed by a complementiser: 


(12) Quant che t’ 0 zerca! 
how.much that you.oBj.cL Lhave sought 
‘T have looked for you so much!’ 


(13) Chisa quant che lé che i gira da n 
who.knows how.much that it-is that they.cL go.around from a 
osteria a laltra! (Sartori, 205) 


tavern to the-other 
‘Who knows how long they have been going around from one tavern to 
the other!’ 


Note that quant che may be followed by a clefted sentence, as in (13). 


5. If the focus is on an adjective, the latter may be fronted without any wh- 
element, followed by the preposition de + NP (§ 3.1.2). 

6.  Exclamatives focusing on a quantity are introduced by an existential fol- 
lowed by the clitic ne: 


(14) EF ghe ne [sc. de done] che me _ sta 
and there.cL of.it.cL-are of women that me.cL stay 
drio! (De Gentilotti, 140) 
behind 


‘There are many women that would like to catch me!’ 


Note that the quantity is usually not expressed; the context indicates that a 
large amount is intended. 


7.  Exclamatives that focus on an action are introduced by a full subject (not 
a subject clitic) followed by an infinitive: 


(15) E ti taser come te gavessi la_colpa 
and you be.quiet as.if you.cL had the fault 
ti... (Nando da G., 175) 
you 


‘And you don’t say a word, as if it were your fault!’ 
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9.1.4 Imperative Clauses 

In imperative clauses the verb is in the imperative mood, and it occupies the 
first sentence position. All elements, including clitic pronouns, follow it (see 
§ 4.9). Verbs in the imperative cannot have a subject clitic. The polite form of 
the imperative is either the second person plural, or the subjunctive in the third 
person (see § 4.10). The imperative can also refer to the first person plural. In 
this case, the present indicative is used: 


16) Magnan! Segonzano, ALD-II 490 
g g 
we.eat 
‘Let’s eat!’ 


Imperatives can be reinforced in different ways: either by the use of the verb 
vardar (‘look, watch’) in the imperative,* or by the modal particles mo and ve. 
Mo has an aspectual value and is related to the speaker’s expectation that their 
order be carried out immediately (‘right now’). Vé, on the other hand, has a 
reinforcing value (see Section 10.3): 


(17) Var(d)a de far i compiti! 
watch of do.NF the homework 
‘Do your homework!’ 


(18) Va a far i  compiti, mo! 
go to do the homework mo 
‘Go do your homework, now!’ 


(19) Vei chi ve! 
come here vé 
‘Come here!/Don't dare not coming here!’ 


The prohibitive (i.e., the negative form of the imperative) can be formed in two 
ways: one corresponds to the Italian pattern, with ‘no + infinitive’ in the singular 
and ‘no + imperative’ in the plural (20). The second is common to CT and Ven- 
etan, from which it probably originated (see §§ 5.3, 8.2.2, 10.3): itis formed with 
the imperative form of the verb star, preceded by the negation and followed by 
the verb that expresses the action that the speaker wants to prohibit. Note that 


4 The imperative var(d)a! (or Var(d)a sai!) is also used in generic commands in which the 
speaker wants to order the addressee not to do (or to stop doing) something, especially when 
talking to children. The meaning is thus ‘Watch out!, or ‘Don’t you dare!’ 
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nowadays the verb star is usually directly followed by the infinitive (21a), as in 
Venetan, although until a few decades ago the infinitive was usually introduced 
by the preposition a (21b), see the discussion in § 5.3. The two types of prohib- 
itive co-occur rather freely, as the examples (20a) and (21a), given for the same 
stimulus, show. Finally, the prohibitive can also be intensified by the imperative 
form of vardar, followed by a negated infinitive (22): 


(20) a. No dirghe na parola! (Segonzano, ALD-II 226) 
not say.INF=him.DAT.CL a word 
‘Don’t tell him a word!’ 


b. No disé na parola! 
not say.IMP.PL a word 
‘Don't say a word!’ 


(21) a. No sta dirghe na parola! (Trento, ALD-II 226) 
not stay.MpP tell.1INF=him.DAT.CL a word 
‘Don't tell him a word!’ 


b. No sta a zigar, stupido, che ente sti tempi i ga 
not stay.IMP to shout stupid that in these times they.cL have 
recia anca is muri. (Sartori, 205) 


ear also the walls 
‘Don't shout! In these times even the walls have ears.’ 


(22) Vara deno dir na parola! 
watch of not say.INF a word 
‘Don't dare saying a word!’ 


The modal particle vé can also occur in the prohibitive; mo, on the other hand, 
is excluded: 


(23) No sta a dir ste robe vé / *mo! 
not stay.IMP to say these things vé mo 
‘You shouldn't say these things!’ 


9.15  Optative and Exhortative Clauses 

Optatives and exhortatives both express the speaker's wish; optatives may be 
either factual or counterfactual (i-e., refer to a realisable or unrealisable wish). 
When factual, they usually refer to the present or future; when counterfac- 
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tual, to the past or present. Exhortatives also refer to the present or future, but 
the emphasis is more on encouragement than on the mere expression of the 
speaker's wish. The subjunctive is used in all of the above clauses, although 
the indicative can also be used for the exhortative; in which case the sentence 
becomes more strongly imperative (for the presence of -te in (25a) and (26), see 
also § 10.4): 


(24) a. Che no gabia da pagar la multa! 
that not I.have.sByv from pay the fine 
‘May I not have to pay the fine!’ 


b. Che no [ abia lassa la machina endéd che no se pol! 
that not he.cu has.sByv left the car where that not se can 
‘May he not have parked where it is forbidden!’ 


cI taséssa, na volta tanto! 
they.cL were.quiet.sBJv a_ time only 
‘If they only were quiet, once in a while!’ 


d. I avéssa__ tasu! (Sicina, ALD-II 307) 
they.cL had.sBjv be.quiet 
‘Had they been quiet!’ 
(25) a. Pregante! (Vezzano, ALD-II 364) 


we.pray.SBJV 


b. Pregan! (Civezzano, ALD-II 364) 
we.pray.IND 
‘Let’s pray!’ 

(26) a. Sperente che anca quele repeghe su alt le se 
we.hope.sBJV that also those slow.people above high they.cL se 
destriga (Sartori, 202) 
hurry.up 


‘Let's hope that those slow people over there also hurry up!’ 


b. Riepiloghente la  situazione. (Sartori, 206) 
we.recapitulate.sBjv the situation 
‘Let’s take stock of the situation!’ 
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Factual (24a)—(24b) and counterfactual optatives (24c)—(24d) differ syn- 
tactically in two respects. Factual optatives have either the present or perfect 
subjunctive, with the first referring to a present or future event, and the second 
to the past. In counterfactual optatives, on the other hand, the verb is either 
in the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive; the imperfect refers to the present 
(ie., to an event that is taking place while the speaker is uttering the optative 
sentence), the pluperfect to the past. Unlike with factual optatives, however, 
the speaker does know whether or not the event referred to has taken place. 
The second difference regards how the two types of optatives are introduced: 
factual optatives must be introduced by the complementiser che (24a)—(24b). 
Counterfactual optatives, on the other hand, do not need an introducing ele- 
ment (24c)—(24d), although one may indeed be present: either the comple- 
mentiser se (‘if’)—but crucially not che—, or a desiderative adverb such as 
magari (untranslatable in English): cf. (27) with (24c)—(24d) (given as answers 
to the same stimulus). 


(27) a. Se i avés tasu! (Mezzocorona, ALD-II 307) 
if they.cL had.sByv been.quiet 


b. Magari i avéssa__ tasest! (Cembra, ALD-II 307) 
magari they.cL had.sByv been.quiet 
‘If only they had been quiet!’ 


9.2 Argumental Subordinate Clauses 


9.21 Explicit Argumental Clauses 

Some subordinate clauses can be the subject or the object of the main verb. 
When they are declarative, the complementiser che is used. Regardless of their 
syntactic roles, argumental clauses usually follow the main clause and hardly 
ever precede it. When the subordinate clause is the subject of the main sen- 
tence and is in a postverbal position (28)-(30), the main verb is not usually 
introduced by a subject clitic, unless it is an auxiliary clitic, when the auxiliary 
begins with a vowel (30); see § 4.2:5 


5 The informants of San Michele and Mezzocorona were the only ones to use a subject clitic 
with the main verb of (28). 
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(28) Pol darse / ésser che | sia 
itcan give=se be that he.cL is.sBJv 
orbo. (Trento 2, ALD-II 92-93) 
blind 


‘It’s possible that he’s blind. 


(29) Saria méio che i vecioti i bevéssa de 
it.would.be better that the elders they.ct drink of 
pu. (adapted from ALD-II 545-546) 
more 


‘It would be better that elderly people drink more’ 


(30) Le véra che sén_ strach, pero staséra vago fora listés. 
it.cL-is true that I'am tired but this.evening Igo out the-same 
‘It’s true that I'm tired, but this evening I'll go out anyway. 


Note that the embedded verb in subject subordinate clauses can be in the 
subjunctive (28)—(29) or indicative (30) mood, depending on the main predic- 
ate (cf. § 9.5 for subjunctive selection). In embedded object clauses, the verbal 
mood is also determined by the main predicate (indicative (31) or subjunctive 


(32)-(33)): 


(31) La Maria U a dit ala _ Paola che a_ vist el 
the Maria she.cL has said to-the Paola that she.cL has seen the 
Mario. 

Mario 


‘Maria told Paola that she saw Mario.’ 


(32) [...] eredéva chel me __ strangolas. (Viarago, AIS 1672) 
I.thought that-he.cL me.cL choke.sBJv 
‘... that I thought that he would choke me? 


(33) Voléo che vaiga mi? (Faver, AIS 1638) 
you.want=you.cL that Lgo.sByv I 
‘Do you want me to go?’ 


Embedded (or indirect) questions constitute a special type of argumental 
clause, usually selected by the matrix verb. Verbs which typically select an 
embedded question are domandar, savér, dir, vardar (34)—(36), among oth- 
ers. The complementiser introducing yes-no questions is se (‘whether’), like in 
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Italian. Partial questions, on the other hand, are introduced by wh-pronouns, 
which can be followed by the complementiser che. The sequence “wh + com- 
plementiser” is found in several diatopically or diaphasically marked varieties, 
including CT, many Northern Italian dialects, Ladin, but also German dialects 
and Spanish and French substandard varieties—the standard languages do not 
admit it. These varieties differ with regard to the wh-elements that require the 
presence of the complementiser: in CT, the latter can be used with any wh- 
element except parché/perché,’ which is incompatible with a complementiser 
(36), see Cordin et al. (2018). However, this is not a semantic restriction on 
causal conjunctions, because the older form, par cossa, is usually followed by a 
complementiser, cf. (36a) and (36b).8 


(34) a. No so ancora chi che vén ala festa. 
not Lknow yet who that comes to-the party 
‘I don’t know yet who’s coming to the party. 


b. Diséghe chi che avé 
you.tell.1mp.PL=him.DAT.CL who that you.have.PL 
spaventa. (Trento, ALD-2 229-230) 
scared 


‘Tell him who you have scared.’ 


c. No so cossa che te ai fat da magnar. 
not Lknow what that you.cL have done to eat 
‘I don’t know what you prepared to eat. 


d. No so ancora end6 che narod — en vacanza. 
not Lknow yet where that I-will.go in holidays 
‘I don’t know yet where I’ll go on holidays.’ 


6 The co-occurrence of a wh-element and a complementiser is an example of how important 
it is to study non-standard varieties, because it contradicts the so-called “doubly filled COMP 
filter’, a rule proposed in the early decades of generative grammar (Chomsky & Lasnik 1977) as 
a Principle of Universal Grammar, and based mainly on English and other European standard 
languages. 

7 The wh-element ndé/dove (‘where’) is also followed by a complementiser when it is used in 
relative clauses, cf. section 9.3.1. 

8 Cf. section 9.3.3 for a different behaviour of perché and par cossa in clefts. 
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(35) a. No so céme che faro a finir per témp. 
not Lknow how that I.will.do to finish for time 
‘I don’t know how I'll be able to finish in time’ 


b. No go mai domanda quanti ani che | 
not him.DaT.cL-I.have never asked how.many years that he.cL 
ga. (Cordin et al. 2018) 
has 


‘T’ve never asked him how old he is’ 


c. Me  domando quan che _finira sta storia. 
me.CcL Lask when that will.finish this story 
‘I wonder when this story will finish.’ 


(36) a. Dime perché la_ lezzion lé scominziada tardi. 
tellimp=me.cL why the lesson she.cL-is begun late 
b. Dime par cossa che la _ lezzion lé scominziada 
tellimp=me.cL for what that the lesson she.cL-is begun 
tardi. 
late 


‘Tell me why the class began late.’ 


As can be seen in the examples, the complementiser can show up in all embed- 
ded wh-questions, except with perché. This distinguishes CT dialects from 
other varieties spoken in the region, such as Noneso and Ladin, where speak- 
ers agree in mandatorily requiring the complementiser in all embedded ques- 
tions, including when the wh-element is the causal parché/perché. On the other 
hand, Southern Trentino dialects seem to share this instability with CT: in 
Brentonico, only the older generation uses complementisers in indirect ques- 
tions.? However, this feature is not necessarily “older” than the one without a 
complementiser: if we look for it in the dialectal versions of a novel by Boc- 
caccio collected by Papanti (1875), for example, we find that at the end of the 
XIX century the complementiser che was only used with the wh-pronoun how 
in Borgo Valsugana, Rovereto, and Tuenno, but not in Trento or other CT local- 
ities. Outside the province of Trento, it was used mainly in the North-Eastern 
Alpine localities where Ladin, Venetan and Friulian varieties are spoken, but 


g Result of the AThEME fieldwork in 2014 (www.atheme.eu). 
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never in the cities or the Lombard provinces of Sondrio and Brescia.!° In other 
words, the use of this feature by some CT speakers is not a sign that they are 
more conservative; rather, it originated as a rural and diatopically marked fea- 
ture that has now spread to (some speakers in) Trento and the main centres of 
the province, but has probably never been obligatory in CT (for an overview on 
the use of a complementiser in the whole Trentino area, see Cordin et al. 2018). 


9.2.2 Implicit Argumental Clauses 

Implicit argumental clauses are formed with infinitives. Their use is linked to 
the so-called “subject obviation” effect: when a specific argument (usually the 
subject) of the matrix clause and that of the embedded clause correspond, an 
infinitival clause is used instead of an explicit subordinate clause. These clauses 
are usually called “control clauses’, because their subject is “controlled”, ie. is 
coindexed with, the matrix subject (37): 


(37) a. La Maria; la ma conta de PRO, gavér mal ala 
the Maria she.cL me.cL-has told of have pain to-the 
spala. 
shoulder 


‘Marys told me that her shoulder hurts.’ 


b. Me fiol; el vol PRO; comprarse na méto. 
my son he.cL wants buy-se a motorbike 
‘My son wants to buy a motorbike.’ 


Ina second type of control clause, the subject of the infinitive is controlled by 
the indirect or direct object of the main clause (“object control clauses’, (38)— 


(39)): 


(38) El dotor la ordena al Marco; de PRO, far na diéta. 
the doctor he.cL-has ordered to-the Marco of do a_ diet 
‘The doctor ordered Marco to go ona diet. 


(39) O prega el Mario, de PRO, darme na man. 
Lhave asked the Mario of give=-me a_ hand 
‘T asked Mario to help me: 


10 —_— In Papanti (1875), we see that this feature was already present in the Northern part of Istria 
and Friulian in the XVI century, but not in Padua or in the Lombard cities considered by 
Salviati. Unfortunately, Salviati’s collection does not contain a version from Trentino. 
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The choice of the type of control (subject or object) depends on the main 
verb: verbs like contar or volér, for example, trigger subject control (37). Verbs 
like ordenar and pregar, on the other hand, trigger object control (38)—(39). 
In general, the subject or object control verbs are the same as in the other 
Romance varieties: sognar and pensar, for example, are subject control verbs 
(40), pregar and pidser are object control verbs (41). Modal and aspectual 
verbs (42) are typical subject control verbs: 


(40) a. Da picenina, la Paola; la sognava de PRO; deventar 
as little.child, the Paola she.cL dreamed of become 
maestra. 
teacher 


‘When she was a child, Paola dreamed of becoming teacher’ 


b. I; pénsa de PRO, ésser furbi. 
they.cL think of be — smart 
‘They think they are smart. 


(41) a. El Mario el lia prega de PRO; compagnarlo a 
the Mario he.cL him.ct-has asked of accompany=him.cL to 
lospedal. 
the hospital 


‘Mario asked him to go with him to the hospital.’ 


b. Ai me popi; —ghe pias PRO, nar sule 
to-the my children them.DaT.cL likes go on-the 
giostre. 


merry.go.round 
‘My children like riding the merry-go-round.’ 


(42) a. Doman no pddo PRO nar en montagna. 
tomorrow not I.can go in mountain 
‘Tomorrow I can't go to the mountain’ 

b. I; scoménsa a PRO, fiorir. (Faver, AIS 1261-1262) 
they.cL begin to bloom 

‘They are beginning to bloom.’ 


11 The verb piaser has a special status because it takes the infinitival verb as its subject. 
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There are two differences between (40)—(41) and (42): verbs of the first group 
can take both finite and infinitival embedded clauses, while verbs of the second 
group only take infinitives. Furthermore, the infinitival complement is always 
introduced by the prepositional complementiser de in the first group (except 
when the infinitive is the subject of the main verb, (41b)); the introducing ele- 
ment varies in the second group: it is not present at all with modal verbs (42a), 
it is de or a with aspectual verbs (42b) (for modal and causative verbs, see 
§ 8.2.2). 

The use of an infinitive instead of a fully-inflected verb also occurs in embed- 
ded questions; in these cases, the main verb can trigger subject control (43) or 
object control (44): 


(43) El Mario, no | savéva se PRO, créderghe al Luca. 
the Mario not he.cL knew if trust=him.DAT.CL to-the Luca 
‘Mario wasn’t sure if he should trust Luca.’ 


(44) El Paolo el m,;a dit ndé PRO, nara crompar el 
the Paolo he.cL me.cL-has said where go to buy the 
mél de la ValdeiLaghi. 
honey of the Valle dei Laghi 
‘Paolo told me where I can go to buy the honey of the Valle dei Laghi’ 


Note that “subject obviation” is not obligatory in all cases: in some contexts, 
speakers prefer to use an explicit declarative clause even if its subject is core- 
ferent with the matrix subject (cf. (45) with (37)). Moreover, an explicit clause is 
used when the speaker wants to stress that the event of the embedded clause 
occurred (or is occurring) after the event expressed by the main verb; in this 
case the verb has future tense or conditional mood (46): 


(45) La Maria la ma conta che la ga mal ala 
the Maria she.cL me.cL-has told that she.cL has pain at-the 
spala. 
shoulder 


‘Maria told me that her shoulder hurts.’ 


(46) a. Pénset de nara Roma la_ setimana che ven? 
you.think=you.cL of go to Rome the week that comes 
‘Do you think that you will go to Rome next week?’ 
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b. Pénset che te narai a Roma la_ setimana che 
you.think=you.cL that you.cL will.go to Rome the week that 
ven? 
comes 


‘Do you think that you will go to Rome next week?’ 


c. Pensévet che no te saréssi pu nada a 
you.thought=you.cL that not you.cL would.be anymore gone to 
Roma? 

Rome 


‘Did you think that you would never go to Rome again?’ 


Finally, Romance languages usually have a further type of embedded infinit- 
ival clause, which shows up with pseudo-copular verbs like seem (parér in CT). 
However, this construction is ungrammatical in CT, cf. the Italian with the CT 
version in (47): 


(47) a. Matteo sembra studiare. (Italian) 
Matteo seems study 
‘Matteo seems to study. 


b. *El Mateo (el) par _ studiar. (CT) 
the Mateo he.cL seems study 


The ASIt database shows that CT shares this ungrammaticality with the neigh- 
bouring Lombard and Venetan varieties. The verb parér is always used as imper- 
sonal verb in CT: it is only compatible with a fully-inflected che-clause, and the 
subject of the embedded clause does not move to the main clause: 


(48) Par che la Teresa la sia nada a_ Borgo. 
seems that the Teresa she.cL is.sBJv gone to Borgo 
‘It seems that Teresa has gone to Borgo Valsugana.’ 


The subject can precede parér only as left-dislocated topic (49), divided by the 
rest of the sentence by an intonational break: 


(49) a. EL Mateo, par ch’ el studia. 
the Matteo seems that he.cL studies.sBJv 
‘Matteo seems to study. 
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b. La Teresa, par che la sia nada a Borgo. 
the Teresa seems that she.cL is.sBJV gone to Borgo 
‘It seems that Teresa has gone to Borgo Valsugana:’ 


9.3 Adverbial Subordinate Clauses 


9.3.1 Adverbial Embedded Clauses with an Inflected Verb 

Adverbial clauses are used to add information that is not mandatorily required 
by the verb, and may be temporal, causal, conditional, concessive, final, con- 
secutive or comparative. When they are explicit, each of them is introduced 
by a complementiser or by an adverb followed by the complementiser che, as 
shown in Table 46. The various types of embedded clause differ in the mood 
used (see § 9.5 for an overview of the use of the subjunctive).! 

Temporal clauses: they locate the main event in time, with respect to an- 
other event. The event in the temporal clause may be anterior (dopo che (50a)), 
simultaneous (intant che, quan (che) (50b)) or posterior (prima che (50c)- 
(50d)) to the main event. In the latter case, the verb is in the subjunctive (50c). 
It is also, of course, possible to indicate that the main event takes place immedi- 
ately after another event (péna che (51)), or that it lasts as long as the embedded 
event (fin che (52)). Note that an infinitival clause can also be used with dopo 
de and prima de, if the subject of the main clause and that of the embedded 
clause are coreferent (but not for example with intant). 


(50) a. Dopo che la é rivada, la scomenzia a_piover. 
after that she.cL is arrived, it.cL-has started to rain 
‘It started raining after she arrived’ 


b. ... intan che la laorava. (Viarago, AIS 1536) 
while that she.cL worked 
‘... while she worked.’ 


c. De solito lampégia prima che 
of usual flashes before that 
tonéze. (Levico, ALD-II 682-683) 
thunders.sBJV 
‘There is usually lightning before thunder’ 


12 The list is mainly made up by lexemes reported in Aneggi (1984) and by the data found in 
the AIS and the ALD. 
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TABLE 46 Subordinate conjunctions 
Adverbial CT subordinator English correspondent 
meaning 
Temporal quan(t) (che) when 
péna che as soon as 
entant che while 
dopo che? after that 
prima che before that 
finche as long as 
Causal dés che, quan che, sicéme (che), zaché/giaché since 
parché, perché because 
Conditional se if 
tant che provided that 
Concessive — sianca/seanca, sebén, ancabén, anca se although, despite 
anca se even if, although 
che whether 
Final che/perché so that 
Consecutive  siché (donca), talsinché so that 
cosi/cusi/si/cosita/tan X che so X that 
Comparative (listés) ... céme /tant... che (as) ... as 


pu... de 
manco /mén / demén... de 


more... than 
less ... than 





a_ In Papanti (1875), we find daspo che in the variety of Baselga di Pine. 


(51) Péna 


che riva el Mario, tolén’ la 


‘As soon as Mario arrives, we take the bus’ 


(52) Fin 


che me mama la 


coriéra. 
as.soon that arrives the Mario, we.take the bus 


laoréva, preparavo mi da disnar. 
until that my mum she.cL worked, prepared I 


to have.lunch 


‘As long as my mum worked, I used to prepare the lunch. 


Causal clauses: thematic causal clauses indicate a cause as a frame for the main 
event, rhematic causal clauses a cause that is part of the main event (cf. Salvi & 
Vanelli 2004: 275 f.). Formally, thematic clauses usually precede the main clause 
and are introduced by dés che, quan che (both in AIS) za/gia che and sicéme 
(che) (both in Aneggi 1984, (53)), rhematic clauses follow it and are introduced 
by parché/perché (54): 
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(53) Dés che te séi fama, [magna!| (Viarago, AIS 1015) 
now that you.cL are hungry, [eat] 
‘Since you are hungry, eat!’ 


(54) La maeéstra la bréntola perché qualchedun i 
the theacher she.cL complains because someone __ they.cL 
ciacera. (Civezzano, ALD-II 304-305) 
chat 


‘The teacher is complaining because someone is chatting, 


Conditional clauses: indicate a condition that must be fulfilled in order for the 
main event to take place. Conditional clauses can be divided into two main 
types: those that indicate a possible condition (55) and those that indicate an 
impossible condition (56). In the second case, the condition can refer to the 
present (56a), or to the past (56b). These three types are distinct with respect 
to the verbal tense: in CT, the following tenses are used: 


(55) Se +pres. ind. (or future) + (alora) pres. ind. (or future) 
Se te gai fam, (aléra) te fago la polenta. 
if you.cL have hunger then you.DAT.CL I.do the polenta 
‘If you are hungy, (then) I prepare the polenta for you’ 

(56) a. Se +impf. subj. + pres. conditional 
Se te gavéssi fam, te faria la polenta. 
if you.cL had.sByv hunger you.DAT.CL I.do.conD the polenta 
‘If you were hungry I would prepare the polenta for you. 


b. Se +pluperfect subj. 


ae 


past conditional 


imperf. ind. imperf. ind. 
Se te gavéssi avu fam, v averia fat la polenta. 
if you.cL had.spyv had hunger you.DAT.CL ILhad.conp done the polenta 
Se te gavévi fam, te févo la polenta. 
if you.cL had.InpD hunger you.DAT.CL I.did.1IND the polenta 
‘If you had been hungry I would have prepared the polenta for you.’ 


Concessive clauses refer to a secondary event that does not influence the main 
event (contrary to expectation). This may occur in three different situations: 
either a cause does not apply (57), or a condition does not apply (58), or any 
link between the two events is negated (59), cf. Salvi & Vanelli (2004: 279 ff.). 
In the first case, forms like seanca, sebén (che), ancabén and anca se are used. 
In the second case, usually only seanca and anca se are possible. Finally, the 
third type is introduced by a generic element like che and the verb is in the 
subjunctive (see also § 9.5): 
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(57) Sebén che | béve tanta _ bira, Andrea é mén gras 
although that he.cu drinks a-lot-of beer, Andrea he.c. is less fat 
de ti. (Roveré d. L., ALD-II 511-513) 
than you 


‘Although he drinks a lot of beer, Andrea is less fat than you: 


(58) Anca se parlé pian, se ve 
even if you.talk quietly, se you.oBJ.cL 
sente. (Trento II, ALD-II 301-302) 
hears 
‘Even if you talk quietly, one can hear you.’ 


(59) Chel sia poret o sid, no me _ _ interésa. 
that-he.cL is.sBJv poor-man or lord not me.cL interests 
‘T don’t care whether he’s a poor man, or a lord’ 


Final clauses: they indicate the aim of an action described in the matrix clause. 
They are introduced by perché or che + subjunctive (60). The most common 
way to express an aim, however, is the coordination of two main clauses, one 
of them introduced by cosi (61): 


(60) a. O més en giornal per téra perché el paviménto 
Ihave put a newspaper on floor so-that the floor 
nol se bagna. 


not-he.cL se gets-wet 
‘I put a newspaper on the floor so that it doesn’t get wet. 


b. O tasést che no te te ‘n  rabiéssi. 
Ihave kept-quiet that not you.cL you.REFL.CL of-it get-angry 
‘I didn’t say anything so that you didn’t get angry. 


(61) O més en giornal per tera cosi el paviménto no'l se 
Lhave put a newspaper on floor so_ the floor not-he.cL se 
bagna. 
gets-wet 


‘I have put a newspaper on the floor so it doesn’t get wet. 


Consecutive clauses: they express a consequence of the event (or of part of it) 
described in the main clause. If the consequence of the whole event is being 
described, the consecutive clause can be introduced by siché (dénca), talsinché 
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(62). If the consequence of only a part of the main clause (so X that ...) is being 
described, this element is marked by cosi/cusi/si/cosita/tan and the embedded 
clause is introduced by che (63): 


(62) La Lucia no la studiéva mai, siché no la passa 
the Lucia not she.cL studied never, so-that not she.cL-has passed 
i esami. 
the exams 


‘Lucia never studied, so she didn’t pass the exams. 


(63) Te eri cosi strach che te te séi endormenza 
you.cL were so_ tired that you.cL you.REFL.CL are fallen-asleep 
subit. (Trento 2, ALD-II 129-131) 
right-away 


‘You were so tired that you fell asleep right away. 


Comparative clauses: they introduce an event with which the main event is 
compared. The compared element may have the same degree or amount as the 
main element, or may diverge from it. In the first case, expressions like come/ 
tant che are used (64). In the second, in the main clause the adverb pu/de pu or 
manco/mén/demen is used, and de introduces the term of comparison (65): 


(64) a. La Lucia 0 é bela tant che / cdéme so _ sorela. 
the Lucia she.cL is beautiful much that how here sister 
‘Lucia is as beautiful as her sister.’ 


b. Me bate el cor come se avessa fat na corsa per la 
me.CL beats the heart as_ if ILhad.sByv made a run _ for the 
campagna. (Nando da Gardol 168) 
country 
‘My heart is beating as if I had run in the country. 


(65) a. Ti te séi pu forte demi (Segonzano, ALD-II 976-977) 
you you.CcL are more strong of me 
‘You are stronger than me. 


b. ... Andrea | é€ demén gras de 
Andrea he.cu is less fat’ of 
ti. (Segonzano, ALD-II 512-513) 
you 


‘,.. Andrea is less fat than you: 
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Finally, adverbial clauses can be introduced by the complementiser che, 
which is also used in argumental subordinate clauses. In this case, che is a 
generic introducer of adverbial clauses, because it has no specific semantics: 
when used alone, its meaning is usually temporal or causal with verbs in the 
indicative mood (66), and final or concessive with verbs in the subjunctive 


(67): 


(66) a. Sén na _ fora che piovéva. 
Iam gone out that rained 
‘I went out while/because it rained.’ 


b. Ciama la_ Giulia, che no voria che la se faga 
call the Giulia, that not I-want.conp that she.cL se make 
mal. 
pain 


‘Call Giulia, because I want to be sure that she didn’t hurt.’ 


(67) ... mandala tutii di a pregar encesa per voi, 
send.IMP.PL=her.cL all the days to pray in church for you.PL 
che deventeghe pu bon {[...] (De Gentilotti 145) 


that you.become.PL.SBJV more good 
‘,.. and send her (sc. your daughter) every day to church, to pray for you, 
so that you become a better person.’ 


9.3.2 Non-finite Adverbial Clauses 

Adverbial clauses can also be formed with a gerund or with an infinitive intro- 
duced by a preposition or prepositional complementiser. While in finite ad- 
verbial clauses the semantics of the subordinate clause is usually given by the 
conjunction used, non-finite clauses can have various meanings, the interpret- 
ation of which depends largely on the context.!8 Non-finite adverbial clauses 
can be divided into two groups: sentence-modifiers and predicate-modifiers 
(see Lonzi 1991). Sentence-modifiers are external to the main clause and usu- 
ally precede it; thus, they refer to the whole main event and have a certain 
degree of independence from it. This means that they are not necessarily sim- 
ultaneous with the main event, and that the negation of the main clause does 


13 As will become apparent in the discussion of the following examples, it is often difficult 
to clearly distinguish the different adverbial meanings of non-finite adverbial clauses. 
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TABLE 47 __ Elements used to introduce sentence-modifying infinitival adverbial clauses 








Introducing Type of element Main adverbial value 
elements 

a prepositional complementiser causal, temporal, concessive 
prima de preposition + prep. complementiser temporal (anterior) 

dopo preposition temporal (posterior) 

(e)n tela preposition temporal (simultaneous) 
per, da preposition final 





a Note that here the infinitive is nominalised and preceded by the article -/. 


not have scope over the sentence-modifying clause. Sentence modifiers usually 
have either a causal, conditional or temporal meaning. Unlike Italian, gerunds 
are seldom used in these cases, and their use is generally judged as “Italian 
influence”. According to the ASIt and the ALD-II, CT shares this rejection with 
a number of Lombard varieties, while gerunds are more accepted in Venetan 
dialects. 

The different elements that can introduce sentence-modifying adverbial 
infinitival clauses are listed in Table 47: 


(68) A aver magna masa torta, el Giorgio lé sta 
to have eaten too-much cake, the Giorgio he.cL-is stayed.PTCP 
mal. (Montesover; ASIt 1.7) 
sick 


‘Having eaten too much cake, Giorgio felt sick’ 


(69) a. De solito el lampéza, prima de tonezar. 
of usual it.cL flashes, before of thunder 
‘There is usually lightning before thunder’ 


b. Dopo avér neta su, son nada en zita. 
after have cleaned up Iam gone in city 
‘After cleaning the floor, I went to the city. 


(70) Ntel daverzer la_ porta, leé slipegada. 
in-the open the door, she.cL-is slipped 
‘While opening the door, she slipped’ 
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(71) a O metu en giornal per tera per no bagnar el 
Ihave put a newspaper on floor for not wet the 
pavimento. 
floor 


‘I put the newspaper on the floor so that it doesn't get wet.’ 


b. El merlo i la sfrata da li,  perché 
the blackbird they.cL him.ct=have evicted from there because 
[...]| no gh’ é€ pu dase | da 
not there.cL is anymore fir-braches from 
farghe en nif (Alneri, 118) 


make=with.them.cL a nest 
‘The blackbird has to go away, because there are no fir branches left to 
make a nest.’ 


In the example (68) the adverbial clause is causal, which clearly results from 
the fact that a past infinitive is used (first he ate the cake and as a consequence 
he felt ill). The examples (69)—(70) show different temporal clauses (cf. the ex- 
amples in (69) with those in (50)). Note that, to describe a concomitant action, 
CT does not use entan, like in explicit clauses, but the preposition en te (‘in’) 
with a nominalised infinitive (70). Finally, in the examples (71) the prepositions 
per and da are used to convey a final meaning (cf. with (71a) with (60)). 


Unlike sentence modifiers, predicate-modifying clauses are part of the main 
clause and thus have less syntactic independence: they are simultaneous to 
the main event, and the negation of the main verb also affects the embedded 
clause. Predicate modifiers are used after the main clause, without intonat- 
ive breaks. Their main value is modal, but they can also be instrumental or 
temporal. Even in this case, CT hardly ever resorts to gerunds, which native 
speakers consider to result from Italian influence. Gerunds are most firmly 
ruled out when an adverbial clause is more complex (i.e. when it has a number 
of arguments or adjuncts). In the AIS, an Italian gerund is expressed through 
the prepositional complementiser a + infinitive in Viarago: 


(72) A roénzega a dormir. (Viarago, AIS 654) 
he.cL snores_ to sleep 
‘He snores when he sleeps’ 


When the speaker wants to negate the fact that the main event took place in 
a specific way, however, the preposition sénza is used (73), which can take an 
infinitive or a che-clause (+ subjunctive) as complement: 
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(73) a. La Marta le rivada en zima senza far _fadiga. 
the Marta she.cL-is arrived on top without make effort 
‘Marta reached the peak without much effort. 


b. [L’ Italia | quela patria [...] che 4 cor, 
The Italy she.cL-is that mother.country that the heart 
enveze, da so posta, senza che nessun ghe 1 
instead of its own without that nobody him.DAT.CL it.oBJ.cL 
dises, el na sugeri de amar! (Sartori, 205) 
say.SBJV he.cL us.cL-has suggested to love 
‘Italy is the mother country that our heart spontaneously tells us to 
love, without anybody suggesting it.’ 


Finally, CT speakers also express modal meanings simply by using an explicit 
adverbial clause; since there is no modal conjunction in CT, another, usually 
temporal, type of adverbial clause is used. 


On the other hand, gerunds are the unmarked option in CT only when they 
serve as basic predicate-modifiers with a modal meaning. This is probably due 
to the fact that in Romance there are no modal complementisers. And so, for 
lack of an alternative (prepositional infinitives being rather outdated in this 
case), speakers resort more frequently to gerunds. 


The subject of adverbial infinitival clauses is generally coreferent with the mat- 
rix subject (74); when the latter is indefinite, the infinitival subject is arbitrary 
(ie., its reference is generic), as in (75): 


(74) T;ai fat bén a PRO, taser. 
you.CL-have done well at remain.silent 
‘It was good that you remained silent.’ 


(75) A PRO, fumar, se se mala. 
to smoke, se.IMPERS.CL se.REFL.CL gets-ill 
‘If you smoke, you get ill’ 


Adverbial infinitives of this type cannot have a different, overt subject, unlike 
in other Italian dialects (Ligurian, Cuneo 1997; Southern Italian dialects, Vin- 
cent 1998, Ledgeway 2000, a.o.), Spanish or Catalan (Rigau 1995 a.o.), cf. (76a) 
and (77a) with (76b) and (77b):!* 


14 ‘This ungrammaticality is shared by CT with Standard Italian; however, Italian has so- 
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(76) a. La fatu  tiitu sénsa salu e sd’ 
he.cL-has done everything without know.INF=it.cL the his 
gente. (Ligurian; Cuneo 1997: 106) 
people 


‘He did everything without his parents knowing, 


b. *La fat tut sénza _ savérlo iso 
he.cL-has done everything without know.INF=it.cL the his 
genitori. (CT) 
parents 


(77) a. Antes de actuar Caballé, el puiblico estaba 
before of act.INF Caballé, the people stayed 
expectante. (Spanish; Rigau 1995: 173) 
expectant 
‘Before Caballé came on stage, the audience was expectant. 


b. *Prima de montar sul palco lAndrea Castelli, i 
before of walk.1nF on-the stage the-Andrea Castelli, they.cL 
lo spetava tuti fora _— dal teatro. 
him.cL waited all outside from-the theatre 


9.4 Other Subordinate Clauses Introduced by the Complementiser che: 
Relatives, Pseudo-relatives and Clefts 


9.4.1 Relative Clauses 

Relative clauses work as attributes of a nominal expression (referred to as the 
“antecedent”). There are two main types of relative clause: restrictive and non- 
restrictive (or appositive).!5 This distinction is also found in Adjectival Phrases 


called “Aux-to-Comp”, which do not exist in CT either. These Italian constructions are styl- 
istically marked and belong to the written, formal register (Rizzi 1982, Mensching 2000): 
(i) La legge, che i giudici hanno deciso essere incostituzionale, é stata 
the law that the judges have decided be.INF uncostitutional is been 
annullata. 
cancelled 
‘The law, which the judges have found incostitutional, has been cancelled. 
15 ~~ Beninca & Cinque (2010, 2014) have identified a third type of relative clause, which she 
calls “kind defining relative clause”. See below, § 9.5. 
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(see § 3.6), and relative clauses are, in fact, a special type of attributive ele- 
ment. Restrictive relative clauses are used to pinpoint a particular antecedent 
from among a range of possibilities. Non-restrictive relative clauses, on the 
other hand, give additional information about an antecedent that is already 
given in the context; therefore, the information does not contribute to identify- 
ing it. A further distinction between these two types of relative clause regards 
intonation: restrictive relatives form a prosodic unit with the antecedent, in 
non-restrictive relative clauses there is a prosodic break (usually signalled by a 
comma) between the antecedent and the complementiser. 

While many languages use either relative pronouns or a declarative comple- 
mentiser to introduce relative clauses, in CT there are no relative pronouns, 
and hence the complementiser che is always used. Despite this uniform use 
of che, in many cases it is still possible to understand the syntactic role of the 
antecedent in the relative clause, thanks to clitic pronouns that are coindexed 
with the antecedent. However, in the case of restrictive relative clauses on the 
subject or on the object, the syntactic role of the antecedent is not signalled by 
a clitic and must be inferred from the context. In non-restrictive relatives, on 
the other hand, the use of a subject clitic is obligatory, while object clitics are 
optional (see §§ 4.5 and 8.1.1 for examples). 

The antecedent may also be the indirect object in the relative clause. In this 
case the complementiser che is still used, and the syntactic role of the ante- 
cedent is marked with the dative clitic in both restrictive and non-restrictive 
relatives: 


(78) a. Quel putel che te volévi dirghen su quatro 
that boy that you.cL wanted say=him.DAT.cL=of-it.cL up four, 
le scampa. 
he.cL-is run-away 
‘That boy that you wanted to tell off has run away. 


b. El Lucio, che te volévi  dirghen su quatro, 
the Lucio, that you.cL wanted say=him.DAT.CL=of-it.cL up four, 
le scampa. 
he.cL-is run-away 
‘Lucio, who you wanted to tell off, has run away. 


In both examples, the antecedent is the indirect object in the relative clause: 
(78a) is restrictive, (78b) non-restrictive; the dative clitic ghe, which is always 
obligatory with indirect objects (§ 4.7), gives us this interpretation. 
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Relative clauses in which the antecedent is an adjunct (e.g. for/with/on whom), 
however, are rarely found in CT, unless they are temporal or locative. In tem- 
poral relative clauses, the complementiser che is used alone (79), in locative 
clauses, it is preceded by the wh-element (e)n dd/(e)ndé (where), witness (80): 


(79) Lo vist el di che sén na a Mezzocoréna. 
him.cL-I.have seen the day that Iam gone to Mezzocorona 
‘T saw him the day I went to Mezzocorona.’ 


(80) a. [...] la finéstra ndéd che te cési ti 
[...]| the window where that you.cL sew you 
ades. (Viarago, AIS 892+1533) 
now 


‘[...] the window where you are sewing now. 


b. El paés en do che son nata el se ciama Albian. 
the village in where that Iam born he.cu se calls Albiano 
‘The village where I was born is called Albiano.’ 


9.4.2 Pseudo-relative Clauses 

Pseudo-relative clauses are used in all Romance languages as secondary predic- 
ates. Secondary predicates are non-independent clauses, their subject is coin- 
dexed with an argument of the matrix clause and they describe an event that 
is simultaneous with the event of the main clause. They are typically used in 
perception constructions: 


(81) O vist la Laura che la féva i mistéri. 
Ihave seen the Laura that she.cL did the housework 
‘I saw Laura doing the housework’ 


Like relative clauses, they are introduced by the complementiser che, but they 
are more integrated into the main clause than “real” relative clauses.!® This is 
reflected by the fact that they have anaphoric tense (i.e. the tense must coin- 
cide at least partially with the tense of the main verb, like in (81) and unlike in 
(82a)), and that they cannot have auxiliaries or modal verbs (see Radford 1975, 
Casalicchio 2013, 2016, and the literature cited there), consider (82b). Moreover, 


16 __ For this reason, Pseudo-relatives are usually analysed as “Small Clauses” in formal gram- 
mar (see e.g. Cinque 1992, Rafel 2000, Casalicchio 2016). 
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the use of a subject clitic in the embedded clause is obligatory (81) in pseudo- 
relative clauses, while it is banned from restrictive relatives on the subject (see 


§ 4.5): 


(82) a. *O vist la Laura che la fara i mistéri. 
I.have seen the Laura that she.cL will.do the housework 


b. *O vist la Manuela che Ua crompa dele _pére. 
Ihave seen the Manuela that she.cL-has bought of-the pears 
che la ga da crompar dele  pére. 


that she.cL has to buy of-the pears 


Another peculiar property of pseudo-relatives, which distinguishes them from 
ordinary relative clauses, is the possibility of cliticising the antecedent (com- 
pare the pseudo-relative in (83a) with the ordinary relative in (83b)!”): 


(83) a. LO vista che la feva i 
her.cL-Lhave seen that she.cL did the 
mistéri. (pseudo-relative clause) 
housework 


‘I saw her doing the housework’ 


b. #L6 crompada che léra 
her.cL-Lhave bought that she.cL-was 
rossa. (restrictive relative clause) 
red 


Pseudo-relative clauses are usually found in perception constructions. How- 
ever, like in Italian, they also occur with other types of verb and constructions, 
and the antecedent of the pseudo-relative clause can have different syntactic 
roles in the main clause: direct object (84) (see also (81)), subject (85), or com- 
plement of a preposition (86): 


(84) a. Varda el Remo che'l core a ca. 
look the Remo that-he.cL runs to home 
‘Look, Remo is running home’ 


17 Note that (83b) is grammatical if the che-clause is interpreted as adverbial (‘I bought it 
[e.g., the apple] when/because it was still red’). 
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b. O encontra el Giani che l néva dal  dotor. 
Ihave met the Gianni that he.cL went to-the doctor 
‘I met Gianni while he was going to the doctor’ 


(85) a. El Mario le torna a casa che'l spuzava de 
the Mario he.cL-is come-back to house that-he.cL smelled of 
vin. 
wine 


‘Mario came back home smelling of wine. 


b. La Maria lei en césa___ che la parla col prete. 
the Maria she.cL-is in church that she.cu talks with-the priest 
‘Maria is in the church and talks to the priest. 


86) a. Con me soréla che la ianze, no podo nar fora. 
P P 
with my sister that she.cL cries, not I.can go out 
‘Since my sister is crying, I can’t go out.’ 


b. La foto dela Maria che la fa la polénta no 
the picture of the Maria that she.cL makes the polenta not 
lavévo mai vista. 
her.cL-Lhad never seen 
‘I had never seen before the picture of Maria preparing the polenta’ 


In (84), the antecedent (‘Remo’ and ‘Giani’, respectively) is both the object of 
the main verb and the logical subject of the pseudo-relative clause. In (85), 
the antecedent is the subject of both the main and the pseudo-relative clause: 
‘Mario’ is the subject of the verb tornar in (85a), and ‘Maria’ of the verb ésser in 
(85b). Note that in both cases the pseudo-relative is separated from the ante- 
cedent by the rest of the main clause. This is an important difference from 
ordinary relative clauses, in which the antecedent and the relative clause must 
always be adjacent. Finally, the examples in (86) are instances of a pseudo- 
relative clause used as the complement of a preposition: (86a) is an example 
of the so-called absolute construction: the preposition con here has no lexical 
meaning, its role is to introduce a clause that does not share any argument with 
the main clause (hence its definition as ‘absolute’, cf. Ruwet 1978, Casalicchio 
2015; see also § 5.2.2). (86b) is an example of a DP-modifying pseudo-relative 
clause: the preposition de, which introduces the antecedent, modifies the noun 


foto. 
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In Romance, other types of construction can be used as secondary predicates 
instead of pseudo-relatives: predicative gerunds, prepositional infinitives and 
periphrastic constructions with drio (‘behind’ in Venetan). All three are used 
in the area surrounding CT: a particular version of gerunds is used in Swiss 
Romansh and in the Northern Ladin varieties (87). Prepositional infinitives 
are widespread in Gallo-italic varieties (although they seem to be in decline 
at least in some areas, (88)). They are also used in Standard Italian, but in more 
limited contexts (89). Finally, secondary predicates with drio are used in some 
Venetan varieties, especially Venetian (go). In CT, on the other hand, both ger- 
unds and drio-constructions are completely ruled out in secondary predicates 
((87b) and (gob)). Prepositional infinitives, on the other hand, are possible 
in some, limited, contexts: their distribution seems to be exactly the same as 
in Standard Italian, where prepositional infinitives can be used, for example, 
in locative expressions and with becar (‘catch’) (89b). CT thus patterns with 
standard Italian here, and not with Gallo-italic varieties, where prepositional 
infinitives are used in many more contexts (cf. Casalicchio 2013):!8 


(87) a. E udu Ivuere maian n 
Ihave seen Giorgio eating an 
méil. (Gardenese Ladin; Casalicchio 2013: 202) 
apple 


‘I saw Giorgio eating an apple.’ 


b. *O vist el Giorgio mangiant en pom. (CT) 
Ihave seen the Giorgio eating an apple 
Ihave seen the Giorgio eating an apple 


(88) aE le vist Gidrz a mangé r 
I.cL AUX.CL-have seen Giorgio to eat the 
me. (Viola, Piedmont; Casalicchio 2013: 202) 


apple 
‘I saw Giorgio eating the apple: 


b. *O vist el Giorgio a magnar el pom. (CT) 
Ihave seen the Giorgio to eat the apple 


(89) a. E stato sorpreso a rubare in banca. (Standard Italian) 
he.is been caught to steal in bank 


18 Example (89b) comes from Federica Cognola (p.c.), example (goa) from Marco Coniglio 
(p.c.). 
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b. Lé sta beca a rubar ente na banca. (CT) 
he.cL-is been caught to steal in a _ bank 
‘He was caught while he was robbing a bank. 


(go) a. Lo go visto drio magnar. (Venetian) 
him.cL Ihave seen after eat 
‘I saw him eating’ 


b. *Lo vist drio (a) magnar. (CT) 
him.cL-I_have seen after (to) eat 


9.4.3 Cleft Sentences 

A final type of che-clause is the cleft sentence, which is used in many Romance 
languages to stress a focussed constituent, in isolation from the rest of the 
clause. Clefts are most often used either when one constituent is contrasted 
with another (It is Peter, not Paul), or when the underlined constituent has just 
been introduced into the discourse (typically as answer to a question). Declar- 
ative cleft sentences are introduced by the subject clitic (when it is available) 
and the copula ésser, which are followed by the focalised constituent and the 
che-clause (91)-(92): 





Subj. +ésser + focalised constituent +che + rest of the clause 





clitic 
(91) a. L’ é to _fradel che (tl) a _ ciamai  pompieéri. 
it.cL is your brother that he.c. has called the firemen 


‘YOUR BROTHER called the firemen’ 


b LT’ era i to fradéi che (i) voléva nar via. 
it.cL was the your brothers that they.cL wanted go away 
‘YOUR BROTHERS wanted to go away. 


c. Te séi ti che no te voi nar via. 
you.cL are you that not you.cL want go away 
che no vol nar via. 
that not wants go away 


‘YOU don't want to go away. 
(92) a. L’ é en gelato che voi = magnar. 
it.cL is an ice-cream that want eat 


‘T want to eat ICE-CREAM’ 
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(cont.) 
Subj. +ésser +focalised constituent + che + rest of the clause 
clitic 
b. L’ é ala nona che go dat la ciave. 
it.cL is to-the grandma that herpat.cL-Lhave given the keys 
‘I gave the keys to GRANDMA’ 
c. L’ é sta a Verona che lo vist. 
it.cL is been at Verona that him.cL-Lhave seen 
‘Tsaw him in VERONA’ 
d. L’ é entant che éro che oO pers i ociai. 
it.CL is while that Iwas that Lhave lost the glasses 
en machina 
in car 


‘Ilost my glasses WHILE I WAS IN THE CAR’ 





The examples in (91) are subject clefts, while in (92) other types of constitu- 
ent are clefted. Note that the copula is preceded by an expletive subject clitic, 
which always takes the default third singular masculine form (as can be seen 
when the copula is in the past, (91b)). The only exception concerns subjects 
in the 1st and 2nd person (gic): in these cases the subject clitic and the cop- 
ula may agree with the clefted constituent. This corresponds to Italian, where 
the copula always agrees with the clefted subject, while in French the copula 
is always in the third person singular, even when the clefted subject is first or 
second person. 

On the other hand, the speakers show some uncertainty about the agree- 
ment of the embedded verb: with a third person subject, the subject clitic 
is optional (91a)—(91b). With a second person subject, some speakers use the 
agreeing form te voi, others a default third person vol without a precedeing sub- 
ject clitic (gic). The use of a default form is also found in other Trentino dialects 
and in some neighbouring Lombard dialects in the province of Brescia (Brione, 
Monno), as evidenced in the ASIt database.!9 

The examples in (92) show that the clefted constituent can be of various 
types: direct object (92a), indirect object (g2b), an adverbial prepositional 
phrase (92c), or even a subordinate clause (g2d). Note that when the focal- 


19 Theuse of a non-agreeing verb in the che-clause of clefts also occurs in German: 
(i) Du bist es, der nicht verstehen will. 
you are it, that not understand wants 
‘YOU don’t want to understand.’ 
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ised noun is preceded by a preposition (g2b)—(g2c), the whole PP is extraposed. 
The use of clitics within the che-clause, to refer to the antecedent, depends on 
the latter’s syntactic role: as we have seen, with clefted third person subjects 
the clitic is optional (91). When the clefted constituent is a direct object, clitic 
resumption is ungrammatical. Clefted clauses thus differ from relative and 
pseudo-relative clauses: in relative clauses, clitic resumption does not depend 
on the syntactic status (subject vs. object) of the antecedent, but on the type 
of relative clauses—non-restrictive relative clauses require clitic resumption 
in both cases, restrictive relative clauses in none. Pseudo-relative clauses, on 
the other hand, always require a subject clitic. As far as indirect objects are 
concerned, they require obligatorily resumption through the clitic ghe in cleft 
clauses, as well as in all types of relative clause. 

The tense of the copula and the verb in the che-clause are often coincident. 
However, it is also possible to use a default present tense for the copula: 


(93) a. Le sta el Mario che m’ a ciama. 
it.cL-is been the Mario that me.cL has called 


b. Le el Mario che m’ a ciama. 
it.cL-is the Paolo that me.cL has called 
‘MARIO called us,’ 


Cleft sentences can also be formed with a prepositional infinitive instead of a 
che-clause. This happens especially when the copula is in a past tense: 


(94) Le sta el Mario a ciamarme. 
it.cL-is been the Mario to call=me.cL 
‘MARIO called us’ 


Comparing (93) with (94), we see that in the latter there is no independent 
tense indication in the infinitival clause. This means that the time reference of 
the infinitival clause is always coincident with the tense of the copula, which 
cannot have a default tense in these cases. 


Another common use of clefts is with wh-interrogatives: cleft sentences are 
often used to form interrogatives of this type, because wh-elements are typ- 
ically focalised (Rizzi 1997), and can therefore be clefted: 


(95) a. Chi el che ven? (Civezzano, ALD-II 1011) 
who is=it.cL that comes? 
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b. Chi é€ che ven? (Cembra, ALD-II 1011) 
who is that comes 
‘Who is coming?’ 


c.A chi él che tai manda quéla 
to who is=it.cL that you.cL-have sent that 
létera? (Civezzano, ALD-II 323-324) 
letter 


‘Who did you sent that letter?’ 


d. Cos’ él che te interésa? (Vezzano, ALD-II 1023) 
what is=it.cL that you.OBJ.CL interests 
‘What are you interested in?’ 


(96) a. Quand é€ che te vai? (Trento 1, ALD-II 397) 
when is that you.cL go 
‘When do you leave?’ 


b. Qual él el sentér [che te fail? (Trento 1, ALD-II 403) 
which is=it.cL the path [that you.cL do] 
‘Which path are you walking?’ 


c. End él che as metii la 
where is=it.cL that you.have put the 
borsa? (Sicina, ALD-II 1028)?° 
bag 


‘Where did you put the bag?’ 


The examples in (95) have an argumental, those in (96) an adverbial, wh- 
element. Like in non-clefted interrogative sentences, the main verb (i.e., the 
copula) shows inversion with an impersonal subject clitic -(e)/. Note that the 
impersonal clitic is only optional in these cases (cf. (g5a)-(g5b)), unlike in 
declarative cleft clauses, where it is obligatory (cf. supra and § 4.5). On the 
other hand, the lexical verb in the clefted clause never shows inversion with 
the subject clitic (when the latter is present: (9g5c)—(95d), (g6a)—(96b)). This 
is because the whole sentence, except the wh-element, is embedded in a che- 
clause, which is incompatible with inversion. 


20 Note that we would expect a subject clitic te (‘tas’) in this sentence. 
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The examples in (95) and (96) show that all types of wh-element can be clef- 
ted, with the sole exception of perché (‘why’). However, this restriction does not 
affect other wh-elements which interrogate on the cause: par cossa (‘for what’ 
= ‘why’), like other wh-words, can enter a cleft sentence: 


(97) a. *“Perché él /é€ che te crémpi sta roba? 
why __is=it.cL_ is that you.cL buy that thing 


b. Per cossé che te crompi quéi 
for what-is that you.cL buy __ that 
ghéti? (Vigolo Vattaro, ALD-II 331-332) 
trinket 


‘Why are you buying that trinket?’ 


The two examples in (97) are minimal pairs, showing that the restriction on 
interrogative clefts is not related to questions on the cause in general, but more 
specifically to the presence of the wh-element perché; per cossa, which is used 
with the same meaning in the map 331-332 of the ALD-IL, is fine here. 


9.5 Use of Subjunctive in Embedded Clauses 


This section summarizes the main uses of the subjunctive mood in embedded 
clauses. As we will see, there are some contexts in which its use is obligatory 
and other in which it is optional, whereby the subjunctive is often replaced by 
the indicative. The main contexts for the use of the subjunctive are: 


a. some adverbial clauses, such as temporal clauses of anteriority (see ex- 
ample (50) above), irrealis conditional (56), final (60), and comparat- 
ive clauses (64b). In addition, clauses that exclude a concomitant event, 
introduced by sénza che (‘without’), see (73b). Note that several speakers 
use the indicative in these clauses. Unlike in Italian, the subjunctive is not 
used in concessive clauses (except for those that negate a link between 
two events (59)). This is due to the fact that they are introduced by seanca, 
anca se or sebén che (57)—(58): both se and this type of che are incompat- 
ible with the subjunctive. 


b. | Argumental subordinate clauses selected by various types of verb require 
the subjunctive: 
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(98) 


(99) 
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Verbs of volition, which refer to a wish, desire or order (e.g., volér ‘want’, 
pregar ‘ask to do something’, dir ‘say to do something, order’, domandar 
‘ask for permission’ or ‘ask someone to do something’): 


Vot che te porta fighio la 
you.want=you.cL that you.DAT.CL Lbring.sByv figs or the 

carobola? (Bonapace, 127) 
carob 

‘Do you want me to bring you figs or carobs?’ 


(..) 0 é me dis che vaga a monzero a zaparo che 
or they.cL me say that Igo.sByv to milk or to hoe or that 

vaga a messa, se lé festa. (Nando da G., 173) 

Lgo.sBJv to mass if it.cL-is feast 

‘... either I'm told to go milk or hoe, or to go to mass, if it’s a feast day. 


Verbs and expressions referring to an expectation (e.g., sperar ‘hope, no 
véder l’6ra che ‘look forward’, gavér paura ‘be afraid’, sospetar ‘suspect’): 


(100) Sperava.. chi sa .. che a l  ultim moment saltas 


Lhoped who knows _ that at the last moment jumped.sByv 
for qualcos, qualche avveniment imprevist, en miracol, 

out something some _ event unexpected a_ miracle 
ensoma. (Sartori, 208) 
indeed 

‘Thoped... who knows... that at the last moment something happened, 
an unexpected event, actually a miracle’ 


(101) .. é sospetava che'l gavess soto el paleto l’ 


they.cL suspected that-he.cL had.sByv under the coat the 
atomica tascabile. (Nando da G., 176) 
atom.bomb pocket-sized 
‘They suspected he may have the pocket atom bomb under his coat. 


Verbs of opinion or belief (e.g. créder ‘believe’, pensar in the sense of ‘sup- 
pose’). Note that in this case CT behaves like Italian and unlike French 
and Spanish, in requiring the subjunctive even when the main verb is not 
negated: 
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(102) a. Mi credeva che te fussi quasi 
I thought that you.cL were.sByJv almost 
mort. (De Gentilotti, 141) 
died 


‘I thought that you had died.’ 


b. No podeva creder che ‘1  Sioredio 4 permetes na 
not I.could believe that the Lord _ he.cL permitted.sByv a 
crudelta simile. (Sartori, 208) 


cruelty such 
‘T couldn't believe that the Lord allowed such a cruelty. 


(103) Pénso che l postin el sia za passa. 
I.think that the postman he.c is.sBJv already passed 
‘I think the postman has already come’ 


4. Verbs that indicate that the subject does an action to get a result (e.g., far 
en modo che ‘make, behave in order to obtain a result’, badar ‘be careful to 
avoid’), or that allow that an action takes place (/assar ‘let, allow’, perméter 
‘allow’):21 


(104) Vara che no | se faga mal. 
mind that not he.cL se does.sBjv bad 
‘Be careful that he doesn’t get hurt!’ 


(105) a. Pero lasseme che te diga che te podevi 
but let-me that you.DAT.CL I.say.sBJv that you.cL could 
zercarte qualcos __ de meio. (Bonapace 129) 


search-you.DAT.CL something of better 
‘But let me tell you that you could have looked for something better: 


b. Ma lu la lassa che i diga. (Bonapace, 131) 
but he he.ct-has let that they.cL say.sBJv 
‘But he let them speak: 


5. Impersonal verbs, such as bisogna (‘it is necessary’), [’ méio (‘it is better’), 
pol darse (‘it is possible’), el par (‘it seems’): 


21 ~~ Note that in (105b) the consecutio temporum is not respected (see Section 9.5.2). 
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(106) 


(107) 


(108) 


(109) 


CHAPTER 9 
Bisogna che i _ vecioti i béva de 
it.ismecessary that the elderly.people they.cL drink.sByv of 

pu. (Vezzano, ALD-II 545-546) 
more 

‘It is necessary that elderly people drink more: 

Saria meio che nes a casa anca 

it.is.;cOND better that I.went.sBJv to home also 

mi. (Bonapace, 127) 
I 

‘It would be also better for me to go home’ 

Al pol darse_ che | sia 

it.CL can give=se that he.cL is.sBJV 

orbo. (Mezzocorona, ALD-II 92-93) 
blind 

‘It is possible that he’s blind. 

En savé tante dele done che 1 _ par 
oftthem.cL you.know.PL so.much of-the women that it.cL seems 
che le aveghe provade. (De Gentilotti, 139) 


that them.cL you.have.PL.sBJV tried.out 
‘You know so much about women that it seems you have tried them 


’ 


out. 


c. In indirect interrogative clauses, the subjunctive is optional: 


(110) 


(111) 


No so che ociai che la abia ja 

not Lknow what glasses that she.cL has.sBJvV _has.IND 

tot. (Vezzano, ALD-II 954-955) 
taken 


‘I don’t know which glasses she has taken.’ 


No savén — quel che | faga el 

not we.know what that he.cL does.sBjv the 

Gigi. (Cembra, ALD-II 1033-1035) 
Gigi 


‘We don't know what Gigi is doing: 
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(112) Come laba fat, no la mai savest 
how he.cL-has.sBjv done not it.cL-has never known 
nessun. (Bonapace, 131) 
nobody 


‘Nobody has ever discovered how he did [to become rich]. 


d. A type of relative clause, with special semantics, requires the subjunctive, 
cf. (ga) with (113b): 


(113) a. £l Paolo el vol na putéla che la sia bona de 
the Paolo he.cL wants a girl that she.cL is.sBJV good of 
parlar inglés. 
speak English 
‘Paolo is looking for a girl that can speak English.’ 


b. El Paolo el vol na putéla che lé bona de 
the Paolo he.cL wants a girl that she.cL-is.1ND good of 
parlar inglés. 
speak English 
‘Paolo is looking for a girl that can speak English. 


The two sentences have a different meaning: in (113a) Paolo is looking for a 
babysitter, and he would like her to speak English (maybe because he wants 
her to talk to his children in English). The relative clause is called “kind defin- 
ing” in Beninca & Cinque (2014), because it does not restrict the reference of 
the head, as is the case of (3b). Rather, “it characterizes the head—which does 
not have to be referentially defined—as belonging to a certain class” (Beninca 
2012: 104). In (113b), on the other hand, a specific girl is meant. 


9.5.1 Theconsecutio temporum 

The choice of the subjunctive tense in subordinate clauses does not depend on 
the reference time of the clause that has a subjunctive predicate, but rather on 
the tense of the main verb, with respect to which the subjunctive tenses merely 
represent anteriority or simultaneity. For posteriority, on the other hand, future 
indicative and past conditional are the most common forms. Table 48 summar- 
izes the rules. 

This pattern, shared with most Romance varieties, derives from Latin. How- 
ever, in CT (as well as in Italian) there is a tendency to overextend the use of the 
imperfect subjunctive, instead of the perfect subjunctive, to mark anteriority 
when the main verb is in a present/future tense. Thus, the distinction imper- 
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TABLE 48 


CHAPTER 9 


The consecutio temporum of subjunctive clauses 








Anteriority Simultaneity Posteriority 
Present/future tense perfect subjunctive present subjunctive _ pres. subj./fut. ind. 
Pénso che... a sia vegn. cecil vegna. Bl vegna / vegnera. 


I.think that he.cL be.sBjv come 
Past tense pluperfect subjunctive 
Pensavo che... ane fussa 
Lthought that he.cL was.sBJV come 


vegnu. 


he.cL come.sBJV he.cL come.sBjv_ will.come 

imperfect subjunctive past conditional 

vl. vegnissa. soil vegnu. 
he.cL came.SBJV he.cL would.be come 


saria 





fect/perfect subjunctive tends to be reshaped as an aspectual distinction which 


mirrors that between imperfect and passato prossimo in the indicative: 


(114) a. Crédo che la 


veneta. 
Venetan 


so nona la 
think that the his grandma she.cL was.sBJV 


/ *sia stada 
issBJV been 


fussa 


‘T think his grandma came from Veneto’ 


b. Credo che la 


stada a Fondo. 
stayed at Fondo 


so nona la 
Ithink that the his grandma she.cL stayed.sBJV 


stéssa / sia 


is.SBJV 


‘I think his grandma had been to Fondo: 


In sentences like (114a) the imperfect subjunctive is felt to be preferable when 


referring to a stative event (the origin of a person), just as happens in the indic- 


ative, where one says La éra véneta, but not *La é stada véneta (‘she was from 


Veneto’). (114b) offers a clear example of the aspectual difference: the imper- 


fect subjunctive (stéssa) expresses that the grandma lived in Fondo. The perfect 


subjunctive sia stada, on the other hand, means that the grandma visited Fondo 
at least once, but not that she lived there. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Pragmatic Particles 


CT, like other northern Italian dialects, is rich in particles that express a variety 
of pragmatic nuances within a sentence, often related to the speaker’s presup- 
positions about the propositional content of the utterance. In the literature 
these are called sentential (SP), or modal (MP), particles. We prefer to call them 
pragmatic particles, since their value is strictly bound to the expression of an 
utterance’s illocutive force. These particles originate in various linguistic cat- 
egories (mainly temporal adverbs, pronouns and verbs) devoid of their original 
semantic function. 

In the first section of the chapter (§10.1) we present some properties shared 
by all pragmatic particles: a) they lack propositional content; b) they suggest 
the speaker's attitude to the propositional content of the utterance; c) they usu- 
ally occur in clause peripheral positions. 

The second section (§10.2) focuses on those particles that occur in CT 
declarative sentences, such as ben lit. ‘well’, miga lit. ‘crumb’, and to/ lit. ‘you’? 
Miga and bén, already discussed as presuppositional adverbs in §§ 6.4.2-6.4.3, 
are re-examined here. In this section we describe the origin of each particle, the 
type of clause in which it occurs, its position in the clause, and its contribution 
to the interpretation of the utterance concerned. 

The third section (§10.3) focuses on the particles that occur in interrog- 
ative and imperative sentences, in particular po ‘after’, derived from Latin 
POST/POSTEA, mo just’, from Latin MODO, and—again—toi. 

The final section (§ 10.4) deals with -(7)te, a particular enclitic form of the 
ist singular and plural personal pronoun, which is nowadays used as a marker 
of [-realis] modality in interrogatives. 


1 German and most German dialects (among which Tyrolean, which was spoken in the Tren- 
tino ruled by the Hapsburg dynasty during the igth century and is still spoken in the nearby 
South Tyrol) often use particles to express different pragmatic nuances in sentences. In partic- 
ular, Coniglio (2008), Hack (2011) and Bayer (2012) underline some similar functions between 
the German particle denn and the Fassan pa (see § 10.3). 

2 The exact pronunciation of sentential particles may vary in different parts of the CT area, 
especially for the contrast open/closed mid vowels. In this chapter, we give the pronunciation 
found in the city of Trento. 
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10.1 General Properties 


The particles that we describe in this chapter are common to several dialects 
of the northeastern Italian area, although they are differently distributed in 
each dialect. They derive from different categories (adverbs—often of time—, 
pronouns—especially first and second person—, verbs in the second person’), 
and their interpretation is not propositional, but pragmatic. The particles—as 
indicated above—serve to express or modulate the speaker's attitude to the 
propositional content of the utterance, which may coincide with the speaker's 
point of view on, or commitment to, the truth value of the proposition (p), 
or the assumption that the addressee is not aware of p.* These particles do not 
affect the truth conditions of the sentence in which they occur, nor do they add 
anything to the propositional content of the utterance, as their impossibility to 
appear in reported speech confirms. 

Pragmatic aspects, such as a presupposition, the point of view, or the presen- 
tation of an event, are usually encoded in the left periphery of the clause. Most 
particles occur in peripheral—mainly sentence-final—positions, where right 
dislocated constituents can follow them, since elements that have developed a 
pragmatic function are typically found in sentence-final position.> More gener- 
ally, the peripheral position, commonly attested in languages all over the world, 
is associated with a change of function.® 

Pragmatic particles are sensitive to clause type. In CT, they often appear 
in main interrogatives, exclamatives or imperatives, always in “special” con- 
texts.” For questions, special contexts are those in which the reply to the ques- 
tion is already known (1a), or regards an object which the speaker cannot find 


(1b): 


(1) a. (Xand Y are leaving their house and are late. When X goes back to get 
the umbrella he has forgotten, Y asks himself:) 


3 The grammatical person has specific correlates in terms of pragmatic functions, especially in 
relation to the development of subjective values (expressed by the 1st person) or intersub- 
jective values (expressed by the 2nd person). 

4 Cf. Weydt (1969), Coniglio (2008), Cardinaletti (2011). 

5 “The particles we consider also share the following distributional property: they can occur in 
sentence-final position, a fact that—we claim—can be derived by movement of the whole 
clause to the specifier position of the head occupied by the particle; we take this head to be 
a high functional head of the split CP layer, which can attract to its specifier either a wh-item 
or its whole complement.” (Munaro & Poletto 2005: 174). 

6 See Degand & Fagard (2011) for French; Traugott & Dasher (2001) for English. 

Cf. § 9.1.2. 
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Ndé_ valo po adés? 
where goes=he.cL po now 
‘Now where's he going?’ 


b. (X is looking everywhere for his wallet, but cannot find it. Finally, he 
bursts out:) 
Ndé_ elo po? 
where is=he.cL po 
‘Where the hell is it?’ 


For imperatives, special contexts are those in which the speaker expresses an 
order and expects an immediate response (2a), or presumes that the response 
will not be satisfactory (2b): 


(2) a. Véei mo chi. 
come mo here 
‘Come here immediately!’ 


b. (X insists that his teenage son tell him whom he is meeting, after the 
son has already responded evasively) 
Dime mo chi che te védi stasséra! 
tell=me.cL mo who that you.cL see _this.evening 
‘Tell me who you are seeing tonight!’ 


Some particles can also occur in declarative sentences, where they express a 
special presupposition. In the next section we discuss three of these, all of 
which are common in CT declarative sentences: miga lit. ‘indeed not’, bén 
lit. ‘well’, tod lit. ‘you’, focusing on their main properties, namely: a) origin; 
b) interpretation; c) distribution in different clause types; d) position in the 
clause. 


10.2 Pragmatic Particles in Declarative Sentences 


Miga derives from Latin MICAM ‘crumb’. It negates whatever the speaker pre- 
supposes the addressee to believe (3a). In a small number of CT examples miga 
seems not to function as a negation marker of a presupposition, but simply as 
a negative reinforcing marker, following the participle when the verb is com- 
pound (3b). 
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(3) a. (X thinks that Yis hungry and offers him/her a snack. Y says:) 
No go miga fam. 
not Lhave miga hunger 


‘Tam not hungry’ 

(I é€) regai che no thai aprezza 

they.cL are presents that not you.cL-have appreciated 

miga. (Castelli 2017) 
miga 


‘(These are) presents that you did not appreciate at all.’ 


The restrictions noted by Cinque (1976) for Italian mica also apply to the dis- 
tribution of Trentino miga: it only occurs in main clauses that can include pre- 
suppositions (declaratives, interrogatives or imperatives). However, miga can 
occur in embedded clauses selected by specific verb classes (mainly of saying 
or believing, and non-restrictive relative clauses). 

Until recently, miga was usually preceded by the negator no ‘not’, which, 
in turn, preceded the verb. Nowadays, however, speakers increasingly use the 
particle without negation (see § 6.4.2).8 


The presuppositional particle bén ‘well’ is frequently used not only in CT, but 
also in all Trentino dialectal varieties and in the regional Italian spoken in 
the province. It derives from the homophonous manner adverb. This particle 
has two interpretations (Cognola & Schifano 2018). The first is concessive: bén 
expresses a speaker’s less than full commitment to the truth-value of p:° 


(4) Le ben bravo, pero nol me pias. 
he.cL-is bén good but not=he.cL me.DAT.CL pleases 
‘He is a good person, but I don’t like him: 


In the second interpretation, bén expresses the speaker’s assumption that the 
addressee is not aware of p.!° Using it, the speaker assures the hearer that 


However, it can still appear in verbless sentences. 
This function corresponds to that of German particle wohl ‘well. According to Zimmer- 
mann (2011), wohl expresses “a weakened commitment towards the truth of the proposi- 
tion expressed, such that the descriptive content of the clause is not presented as secure 
knowledge, but rather as an assumption or a conjecture”. 

10 _ In this case bén corresponds to the German particles doch and schon; more precisely, bén 
seems to correspond to the Tyrolean schun (see § 6.4.3). 
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she/he (the speaker) is already convinced of a particular fact, and that the pre- 
supposition that he disagrees with her/his addressee is false. In this case the 
pragmatic value of bén is closely related to that of miga, since both serve to 
negate a presupposition." 


(5) (Xstarts to explain to Y how to reach his/her house, since X supposes that 
Y does not know where it is. But Y says:) 
So ben nd6 che te stai. 
I.know bén where that you.cL stay 
‘I know where you live.’ 


This particle only occurs in main declarative, not in interrogative or imperative 
clauses, or verbless sentences.!? It is compatible with the same types of embed- 
ded declarative clause as miga, i.e. those with ‘believe’ and ‘say’ verbs, and with 
non-restrictive relative clauses, which are all contexts including an independ- 
ent presupposition (see § 6.4.3). 

Bén, like miga, immediately follows the flected verb of a clause. 


Toi is another particle that can occur in declarative sentences with a pragmatic 
function. It corresponds to the emphatic form of the 2nd singular personal pro- 
noun used as a vocative, in structures such as ti, toi, sta fermo! ‘you, YOU, don’t 
move!’ 

The pragmatic particle toi is often used in imperatives and interrogatives. 
In main declaratives its function is to express the speaker's surprise about the 
content of the proposition. 


(6) La ghe vegnuda propri béla sta torta toi! 
she.cL her.DAT.CcL-is come __ really nice this cake tdi 
‘This cake of her has turned out really well!’ 


Unike bén and miga, toi never occurs in embedded completive clauses—not 
even after a ‘believe’ verb—(7a), or in non-restrictive relatives (7b). 


(7) a*No crédo che toi la Maria la sia pronta. 
not Lbelieve that toi the Maria she.cL is.sBJv ready 
‘I don’t believe that Mary is ready. 


11 __ According to Cognola & Schifano (2018), the two interpretations of bén correspond to two 
distinct structural positions, respectively a FP and NegP. 

12 However, bén can occur with a periphrastic imperative (vara bén de star fermo!; lit. look 
ben to stay still; ‘don’t move!’) 
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b. *La Maria, che (toi) lé stada mal (toi), adés la vive 
the Maria who (tdi) she.cL-is been sick (toi) now she.cL lives 
col Franco. 
with-the Franco 
‘Mary, that was sick, now is living with Franco.’ 


Unlike bén and miga, toi can never appear immediately after the inflected verb. 
Its position in the clause is either final, as in (6), or initial, as in (8): 


(8) Toi, la ghe vegnuda propri béla sta térta! 
toi she.cL her.DaT.cL-is come _ really nice this cake 
‘This cake of her has turned out really well!’ 


However, toi can precede a dislocated NP, as in (ga), or follow it, as in (gb): 


(9) a. La ghe vegnuda propri bela, toi, sta torta! 
she.cL her.DAT.CL-is come __ really nice toi this cake 
‘This cake of her has turned out really well!’ 


b. Sta torta, toi, la ghe vegnuda propri bela! 
this cake toi she.cL herDAT.cL-is come _ really nice 
‘This cake of her has turned out really well!’ 


10.3. Pragmatic Particles in Interrogative and Imperative Sentences 


In northern Italian dialects, most particles with a pragmatic value occur in 
interrogative and imperative clauses. According to Munaro & Poletto (2008: 
195) these particles (which the authors call sentential particles—SP) are the 
result of a grammaticalisation process “which includes a phonological as well 
as a semantic impoverishment along with the development of special syntactic 
properties; such a process is generally attested in the case of elements becom- 
ing the overt realization of (marked values of) functional heads.” The syntactic 
behaviour, especially, of these particles (i.e. their ungrammaticality in embed- 
ded contexts) suggests that they belong to the highest functional domain, since 
the asymmetry matrix versus embedded clauses is a typical property of phe- 
nomena involving the CP field. One could suppose that—within the CP layer— 
they occupy different head positions, since each of these particles has a distinct 
pragmatic function. 


13 +Insome sentences, more particles can cooccur. 
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In some dialectal varieties the grammaticalisation process goes further, with 
pragmatic particles becoming obligatory markers of interrogative and imper- 
ative modalities. However, this development has not occured in CT, where the 
particles are optional and maintain their pragmatic value in imperatives and 
interrogatives. 

In interrogative clauses, the most common CT pragmatic particles are toé, po, 
miga, mo; in imperative clauses we frequently find the particles mo, vé, sta/sté/el 
staga/la staga (+ infinitive). 


Toi appears in direct wh- interrogatives, where it has two possible interpreta- 
tions: 


(10) Quando sarai rivadi, toi? 
when — will.be=they.cL arrived toi 
‘When will they have come?’ 


(11) Ndei nadi, toi? 
where-are=they.cL gone toi 
‘Where have they gone?’ 


Question (10) is self-addressed, and toi suggests that the speaker can't find an 
answer which s/he is very anxious to have (this interpretation is called “can’t- 
find-the-value” in Obenauer 2004). In question (11), on the other hand, the 
speaker already knows the answer and is expressing surprise or reproach (this 
interpretation is called “surprise” in Obenauer 2004). Which of the two inter- 
pretations is chosen seems to depend on verb tense: present and past tenses 
trigger the “surprise” interpretation, while the future favours the “can’t find the 
value” reading. In both cases, as noted by Munaro & Poletto (2009; 178) for the 
corresponding Venetan form ti, the particle indicates that the speaker considers 
the value of the variable in the reply to be outside the set of “canonical val- 
ues’, or, in other words, not to correspond to the set of the possible answers 
that the addressee can select. Toi signals a non-canonical interpretation of the 
question: the addressee is not allowed to choose a value for the variable from 
inside the set. In the “can’t find the value’ interpretation, in fact, the speaker is 
not really questioning the addressee; in the “surprise” interpretation the value 
is either outside the set of acceptable values (in a reproach reading) or out- 
side the set of expected values (in a surprise reading). When toi has a “surprise” 
interpretation it is compatible with (both full and weak) 2nd sc subject pro- 
nouns: 
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(12) Ti ndo_ sét sta, toi? 
you where are=you. CL been toi 
‘You, where have you been?’ 


In self-addressed questions with the “can't find the value” interpretation, on the 
other hand, toi is non-compatible with a and person subject: 


(13) * Ndé  sét, toi? 
where are=you.CL toi 
‘Where are you?’ 


The particle toi is never compatible with negation: 


(14) *Ndé no éi nadi, toi? 
where not are=they.cL gone toi 
‘Where haven't they gone?’ 


Toi occurs in the final position of interrogative clauses.'* However, when a 
costituent is right-dislocated, toi can precede it: 


(15) Nd6 _ saralo, toi, el tacuin? 
where will.be=he.cL toi the wallet 
‘Where can my wallet be?’ 


In cleft interrogative sentences toi can occur either in the final position (16a), 
or immediately before che (16b): 


(16) a. Cossélo che i a dit, toi? 
what-is=it.cL that they.cL have said toi 

‘What did they say?’ 
b. Céssélo toi, che i a dit? 
what-is=it.cL toi that they.cL have said 

‘What did they say?’ 


14 When fo/ occurs in the initial sentence position, it is usually interpreted as a 2nd singular 
person pronoun. 
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Finally, toi can also occur in exclamative clauses to reinforce the speaker's 
expression of a sensation or an emotion: 


(17) a. Che bel che L6, toi! 
how nice that it.cL-is toi 
‘How nice it is!’ 


b. Che fadiga, toi! 
what fatigue toi 
‘How exhausting!’ 


Miga, too, can occur in interrogative clauses, wherein it has two different 
possible functions: either mitigating the strength of a request, as in (18a), or 
expressing the speaker's surprise about something that he/she didn’t expect 


(18b): 


(18) a. No gavé miga dése euro? 
not you.have.PL miga ten euros 
‘Do you have ten euros?’ 


b. No saralo miga mala? 
not will.be=he.cL miga sick 
‘Is he sick? (I hope not)’ 


In both cases miga follows the negation no and the flected verb. 


Another pragmatic particle that occurs in interrogatives and imperatives is mo. 
Originating in the Latin adverb MODO ‘just’ (see, among others, Rohlfs 1969), 
mo is attested—often with a temporal meaning—in various Italian dialects 
(Poletto & Zanuttini 2010). In CT it can also have a pragmatic interpretation 
in direct yes-no questions (19), in direct wh- questions (20), and in imperative 
clauses (21):15 


15 Inother northern Italian varieties, like Badiot Ladin mo or other similar particles (ma, pa, 
p6) must be present for a positive imperative to be grammatical. According to Poletto & 
Zanuttini (2003: 21) this means that “in languages like Badiot movement of the imperat- 
ive verb through the head of ModP is not sufficient to license this projection; a stronger 
requirement holds instead, namely that the specifier be filled as well, by an element with 
appropriate features.” 
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(19) At fini el compito mo? 
have=you.cL finished the homework mo 
‘Have you finished your homework?’ 


(20) Quando végnelo, mo? 
when  comes=he.cL mo 
‘When is he coming?’ 


(21) Porteme el to libro mo! 
bring.1Mp=me.cL the your book mo 
‘Bring me your book!’ 


The pragmatic function of mo is always connected to the speaker's point of 
view. In both yes-no (19) and wh- (20) questions, mo in sentence-final posi- 
tion is used when the speaker wants it to be understood that the situation that 
he/she is experiencing does not conform with his/her expectations. In (19), mo 
suggests that the speaker believes that the task should have been completed 
some time ago; in (20) mo expresses the speaker’s opinion that a) the subject 
of the clause is late, and b) this delay may be due to some unfortunate event. 

In imperatives (21), mo either expresses the speaker’s opinion that his/her 
order must be obeyed immediately, and his/her presupposition that the ad- 
dressee intends to disobey the order.!° The first interpretation is confirmed by 
the fact that temporal adverbs referring to a future time cannot occur in imper- 
atives with mo (22): 


(22) *Porteme el to libro doman mo! 
bring.1Mp=me.cL the your book tomorrow mo 
‘Bring me your book tomorrow!’ 


Like toi, mo can precede a right dislocated NP, but only in imperative clauses 
(23): 


16 The same happens in Venetian. “In Venetian imperatives mo is sensitive to the time of 
the utterance, as it signals that the utterance time and the event time must coincide. In 
addition to this, the use of mo presupposes that the hearer does not intend to obey the 
speaker's order. The combination of these two factors, that is, the presupposition and the 
coincidence between utterance and performance time, yields a semantic effect charac- 


” 


terized by Venetian informants as ‘reinforcement of the order’” (Poletto & Munaro 2002: 
179). 
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(23) Porteme(lo) mo, el to libro! 
bring.1MP=me.CL(=it.cL) mo the your book 


‘Bring me your book!’ 


This particle never occurs in negative contexts (24 a—b): 


(24) a.*No portarme na nota mo! 
not bring.INF=me.cL a mark mo 
‘Don’t get a bad mark!’ 
b.*No at fini el compito, mo? 


not have=you.cL finished the homework mo 
‘Haven't you finished your homework?’ 


Finally, mo can never occur in embedded clauses (25a—b): 


(25) a"La ghe vol domandar se i ven mo. 
she.cL them.DAT.CL wants ask if they.cL come mo 
‘She wants to ask them whether they are coming, 


b*La gha comanda de star férmo mo 
she.cL him.ci-has ordered of stay still mo 
‘She ordered him not to move. 


Let us now turn to po, which derives from the Latin Post ‘after’. Po occurs in 
direct yes-no (26a) and wh- (26b) questions, in which it has a pragmatic func- 
tion:!” 


(26) a. Alo magna po? 
has=he.cL eaten po 
‘Has he eaten?’ 


b. Quando alo magna po? 
when _has=he.cL eaten po 
‘When did he eat?’ 


17. _Insome northern varieties close to CT po has lost its pragmatic function and has become 
an obligatory marker for wh-questions (Badiot), or for both wh- and yes-no questions 
(Gardenese); see Dohi (2019). 
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Po occurs in many northern Italian dialectal interrogatives, in a wide vari- 
ety of positions. In CT, as in Venetan, it is normally found in the sentence-final 
position while in some other Trentino areas it occurs in post-verbal position, as 
shown by the following example in the dialect spoken in Val di Non (Noneso):!8 


(27) Chi eérel po la pu 
who was=it.cL po the most 
bela? (Fondo, data recorded for VinKo) 
beautiful 


‘Who was the most beautiful girl?’ 


In Pagotto, a Venetan dialectal variety described by Munaro & Poletto (2002: 
116), the particle can occur in three different positions: initial, immediately after 
the interrogative pronoun, and final. The final po is used when the question 
is suspended, and the speaker intends to return to the topic (28a). Po imme- 
diately after the wh-item indicates that the speaker knows that the event has 
happened, but is asking for agreement (28b). Finally, po in the initial position 
indicates that the speaker did not expect the event in question (28c). 


(28) a. Quando éli rivadi, po? 
when — are=they.cL arrived po 
‘When did they arrive?’ 
b. Quando, po, éli rivadi? 
when po _ are=they.cL arrived 
‘When did they arrive?’ 
c. Po, quando éli rivadi? 
po when = are=they.cL arrived 
‘When did they arrive?’ 


In CT po can only occur in sentence final position, where it may be followed 
by a right dislocated element. In this position, the particle entails the speaker’s 
reference to a preceding communicative situation that has been left suspended 
and is taken up again: 


18 In this dialect the particle cannot occur in yes-no questions: 
(i) *Stau po pu ——ben? 
are=you.CL po more well 
‘Are you better?’ (Hack 2014: 65) 
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(29) a. Nd6- éi nadi po? 
where are=they.cL gone po 
‘Where did they go?’ 


b. Ei nadi via po, la Mariae el Carlo? 
are=they.cL gone away po the Maria and the Carlo 
‘Did they leave, Maria and Carlo?’ 


Po can also suggest that the speaker doesn’t expect to receive an answer: as 
shown by (30), pd questions can receive the “can't-find-the-value” interpreta- 
tion (Obenauer 2004), in particular when the verb is in the future tense: 


(30) Ndé — sarai po? (Cembra, ALD-II, 2) 
where will.be=they.cL po 
‘Where will they be?’ 


In CT po does not follow the wh-item (31), except when the wh-item is perché 
‘why’ (32): 


(31) * Ndé po éi nadi? 

where po are=they.cL gone 
‘Where did they go?’ 

(32) Perché po élo na via? 


why po is=he.cL gone away 
‘Why did he leave?’ 


In (32) the speaker expresses his/her surprise about an unexpected event. The 
particle has this same function when it is used immediately after an interrog- 
ative pronoun or adverb in isolation:!9 


(33) Quando / come / quanto /’nd6 /chi / che _ po? 
when how howmuch where who what po 


1g Po’sfunction as an expression of the speaker's surprise in these interrogatives is confirmed 
bya typical recursive play-count, which says: A. La capussara la ga tre capussi. B. Come tre? 
A. Quanti po send? B. Quatro. C. Come quatro? A. Quanti po send? C. Séte. D. Come séte? 
A. Quanti po seno? ... (A. ‘The woman who sells cabbages has three cabbages’. B. ‘Why 
three?’ A. ‘How many po otherwise?’ B. ‘Four’ C. ‘Why four?’ A. ‘How many po otherwise?’ 
C. ‘Seven.’ D. ‘Why seven?’ A. ‘How many po otherwise?’ ...). 

20 Notably, in this case the pronoun ‘what’ can be realized as che (Aneggi 1984) or cdssa, but 
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Like most of the pragmatic particles presented above, po cannot occur in 
embedded clauses: 


(34) El = me a  domanda quando (*po) che i é€ nadi 
he.cL me.DAT.CL has asked when po _ that they.cL are gone 
via (*po). 
away po 
‘He asked me when they left.’ 


Unlike other pragmatic particles, po can be used in negative questions: 


(35) No magnet po? 
not eat=you.CL po 
‘Aren’t you eating?’ 


Note that (35) expresses a pseudo-question, which corresponds to a statement 
of surprise. 


Two other particles with pragmatic functions are used in imperatives: they 
are vé (a reduction of vedi ‘see.1MP’), which can occur in both affirmative and 
negative imperatives (36a—b), and serves to reinforce the order expressed by 
the speaker, and sta / sté / la/el staga (‘stay’ in the 2nd SG and PL persons, 
and the 3rd SG person). The former particle (vé) can occur in both positive 
and negative imperatives; the others can only occur in negative imperatives 
(37a—-b), where the sequence ‘no + sta /sté /la/el staga + (a) + infinitive’ repres- 
ents a very common, although noncompulsory, way to express prohibition in 
CT: 


(36) a. Sta férmo vé! 
stay motionless vé 
‘Don’t move!’ 


b. No _farlo ve! 
not do=it.cL vé 
‘Don't do it!’ 


can never occur in the reduced form sa, which is, however, commonly used when the verb 
is expressed (sa fat po? ‘what are you doing?’). 
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(37) a. No sta nar via! 
not stay go away 
‘Don't go away!’ 


b. No la staga a_preocuparse, siora! (Castelli 2015) 
not she.cL stay.sBJV to worry=se madam 
‘Don't worry, Madam!’ 


Sta (sté /la/el staga) + infinitive is incompatible with the particles toi, mo and 
po, as shown in (38): 


(38) * No sta farlo toi / mo / po 
not stay do=it.cL toi mo po 
‘Don't do it!’ 


10.4 The Modal Interpretation of the Enclitic -(n)te 


CT shows a peculiar interrogative verbal inflected form that ends with -nte or 
-te in the ist person singular and with -te in the 1st person plural.#! 

The examples in Table 49 show that the Trentino verbal system does not 
present subject proclitic forms for either of the 1st person forms. In interrogat- 
ives, -te joins verbs ending in a nasal consonant (1st plural; ist singular for the 
present indicative of essere ‘to be’); -nte joins the 1st singular person forms of 
verbs ending in a vowel. 

The enclitic forms -te/nte must occur in both yes-no direct interrogatives 
and in wh-direct interrogatives and can co-occur with negation, and with the 
particle po.?? 


21 + Insome Venetan varieties the form is -ti/-nti. Marchesini (2015) reports that in the dialects 
spoken in the provinces of Vicenza, Padova and Rovigo the ending —onti is present for just 
three verbs: aver ‘to have’, essare ‘to be’ and fare ‘to do’. Other Venetan examples are given 
in Zamboni (1984). 

22  Chinellato (2004) suggests that in Trentino -te marks a subset of ist person interrogatives 
and imperative sentences. A pragmatic restriction concerning similar forms in Veronese 
is proposed by Marchesini (2015). She notes that the -enti form is impossible in “out of the 
blue” contexts. Following proposals by Obenauer (2004 and 2006) and Garzonio (2004) 
concerning special questions, Marchesini identifies the following types of interrogative 
as preferring the -enti form: can't find the value; surprise/disapproval; rhetorical; interrog- 
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TABLE 49 The use of -(n)te with 1st person singular and ist person plural verbs 
Declarative 1sg. Interrogative 1sg. Declarative ipl. Interrogative ipl. 
Sén a posto. Sénte a posto? Sén a _ posto. Sénte a posto? 


Iam at place 
‘Tm fine’ 


O fat ben. 
I.have done well 
‘ have done well?’ 


Fago ben. 
Ido well 
‘T do well’ 


Naro a casa. 
Lshall.go to home 
‘T shall go home’ 


I.am=te at place 
‘Am I fine?’ 


Onte fat bén? 
I.have=te done well 
‘Have I done well?’ 


Fagonte ben? 
I.do=te well 
‘Do I do well?’ 


Nd6  naronte? 
where I.shall.go=te 
‘Where shall I go?’ 


we.are at place 
‘We are fine.’ 


Avén fat — ben. 
we.have done well 
‘We have done well’ 


Fén — ben. 
we.do well 
‘We do well’ 
Narén a casa. 
we.shall.go to home 
‘We shall go home’ 


we.are=te at place 
‘Are we fine?’ 


Avénte fat ben? 
we.have=te done well 
‘Have we done well?’ 


Fénte ben? 
we.do=te well 
‘Do we do well?’ 


Nd6é _ narénte? 
where we.shall.go=te 
‘Where shall we go?’ 





These forms are attested in various old documents: 


(39) Oimeé, 
dear-me miserable why 
per che non sonte 
why not Iam-te gone 


andado alla mia via 


to-the my way 


per che o io bevudo e cum tal 
why have I drunk and with such 
homo??3 

man 


‘Dear me, miserable [me], why have I come here today? 


why didn’t I follow my own path? 
why did I drink with such a man?’ 


meschino, perche ancoi son vignuto qui? 
today Iam come here 


(La Catinia 1482, in Battisti, 1882-1914: 194) 


ative imperatives and interrogative exclamatives. She adds to this list a very general 
(yes/no) type of question, which does not seem to be pragmatically marked. 

23 Inexample (39) the ist person singular of the verb to be is expressed in two different ways. 
In the first occurrence (son vignuto) the enclitic -te does not appear, while it is present in 
the second occurrence (sonte andado). Similar alternations are frequent in XV-XVI cen- 


tury documents. 
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They are also mentioned in several Trentino grammars and dictionaries (see 
(40) and (41)): 


(40) Sonte? Onte? Sénte? Gavénte? _— Eronte? _—_ Erente? 
Iam=te I.have=nte we.are=te we.have=te I:was=nte we.were=te 
‘Am I? Dolhave? Are we? Dowe have? WasI? Were we? 
Saronte? Sarénte? Saressénte? (Quaresima, 1965: 250) 
L.shall.be=nte we.shall.be=te we.would.be=te 
ShallI be? Shallwebe? Should we be?’ 


(41) a. Beorante? (Aneggi 1984, s.v. CHE) 
we.shall.drink=te 
‘Shall we drink?’ 


b. Che sonte mi? (Aneggi 1984, s.v. CHE) 
what am=te I 
‘What am I?’ 


c. Sénte levadi? (Aneggi 1984, s.v. LEVAR) 
we.are=te got.up 
‘Have we got up?’ 


d. Ma che _ volénte far? (Aneggi 1984, s.v. MOSCA) 
but what we.want=te do 
‘But what do we want to do?’ 


Loporcaro & Vigolo (1999: 4-8), based on Ascoli (1873: 416-417) and Rohlfs 
(1968: § 610), suggest that the 3rd person plural SUNT influenced the forms 
of the ist person singular, which became sunt > sunto with an epitetic vowel 
-o, and sonte with an enclitic vowel that derives from ego (in a first phase 
the new forms appeared in free variation with son). According to Loporcaro 
and Vigolo, Trentino dialects had developed a specialization of the form sonte, 
which became an interrogative marker, first for the singular person, and later 
for the plural person. Alternatively, according to Cordin (2018), one could hypo- 
thesize two interrogative forms, one 1st person singular and one 1st person 
plural, both originating from a subject enclitic pronoun: e, which is derived 
from EGO > EO, for the singular person, ne or e (which is derived from NE) for 
the ist person plural.?+ 


24 The form ne for the 1st person plural clitic pronoun is attested in the interrogative conjug- 
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Verbs in both the conditional and the subjunctive show an asymmetry 


between the 1st person singular and the 1st person plural forms: while the singu- 


lar -te/-nte form is not compatible with conditional and subjunctive (see (42a) 
and (43a)), the plural -te form is (see (42b) and (43b)): 


(42) 


(43) 


a. Saria miel pu lénto? 
I.would.be I the more slow 
‘Would I be the slowest?’ 
b. Saréssente noii pu leénti? 
we.would.be=te we the more slow 
‘Would we be the slowest?’ 
a. El créde che gabia / sibia... 
he.cL believs that Lhave.sBjv J.am.sBJV 
‘He thinks that I have, that Iam...’ 
b. El créde che gavénte / sénte... (Groff 1955) 


he.cL believes that we.have=te we.are=te 
‘He thinks that we have, that we are ...’ 


The form that marks ist person interrogative sentences in Trentino is also 


present in some non-interrogative sentences. In these clauses, which express 


an exhortation, the speaker is strongly involved in the speech act. Like inter- 


rogatives, exhortatives are non-informative and non-assertive. 


(44) 


Pensante! Sentinte! —§_Nénte! (Rohl fs, 1968: § 608) 
we.think=te we.listen=te we.go=te 
‘Let’s think!’ ‘Let’s listen!’ ‘Let’s go!’ 


a. Disénte che no le nada bén. 
we.say=te that not it.cL-is gone well 
‘Let’s say that things have not gone well.’ 


ation in some areas of Trentino (see Quaresima 1965: 254). Rohlfs (1968: § 453) presents a 
ist person plural subject clitic ne in the Torino dialect. The ist person plural clitic subject 
e is also attested in old Genovese (see Rohlfs 1968: § 447), in Lombard (see Vai 2014: 19; 22), 
and in the variety spoken in Agordo (Munaro 2001: 155). 
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b. Meténte ... (Aneggi 1984, s.v. METER) 
we.admit=te 
‘Let’s admit ...’ 


Beninca (1989) highlights the strong connection between 2nd and 3rd per- 
son clitic inversion and certain types of structure—represented in (46) as ele- 
ments of an implicational hierarchy—composed of six structural clause types 
grouped into two sub-fields: 


(46) disjunctive—hypothetical—optative > presuppositional—exclamative— 
interrogative 


The six different clause types each express a different “mental attitude of the 
speaker with respect to the propositional content expressed”.*° The hierarchy, 
read from right to left, reflects “a decreasing degree of salience of the event’s 
truth value for the speaker’.”6 

Trentino sentences with verbs ending in -te/-nte also confirm the hierarchy 
proposed for 2nd and 3rd person inverted subject clitics in the case of 1st person 
clitics. 

Some Trentino examples, however, differ markedly from those discussed by 
Beninca and Munaro: in CT sentences that correspond to the clause types on 
the left side of the hierarchy -te forms are compatible with a subordinating 
complementiser. They are, in fact, found in embedded sentences with a sub- 
junctive verb which are introduced by the complementiser che and depend on 
causative, epistemic, asking or willing verbs, or those that express a command 


(47): 


(47) La dit che preparénte i ossi. (Quaresima, 1965: 252) 
he.cL-has said that we.prepare=te the bones 
‘He said that we have to prepare the bones.’ 


The event expressed in the embedded clause in (47) is non-veridical: it is not a 
matter of fact, as in the case of assertive sentences; it is related to the perspect- 
ive of the main clause subject, who believes that a certain event will occur, or 
wants it to, or is requesting that it be brought about. The embedded sentence 
is a representation of subjective propositional content. 


25  Munaro (2001: 170). 
26 Munaro (2001:170). 
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Finally, -te also occurs in sentences such as (48): 


(48) Pur che tasente e ¢ attri i 
as.long as_ we.are.silent=te and the others they.cL 
tasa. (Quaresima, 1965: 251) 
are.silent 


‘As long as we are silent and the others are silent!’ 


Example (48) has a concessive interpretation: a condition or a wish (to be 
silent) is evaluated as necessary to realize (an unexpressed) something. 

The ending -te in the subjunctive verbs illustrated in (47-48) could be inter- 
preted as a subjunctive suffix resulting from the reanalysis of 1st person plural 
subject enclitics.?” It belongs to a class of morphemes with interpretive prop- 
erties similar to those of 1st person plural enclitic subjects. This would be a 
possible explanation for the absence of ist person singular verbs in the clauses 
on the left side of the hierarchy: disjunctives, hypothetical sentences, optat- 
ives. In contrast, 1st singular enclitic pronouns can only occur in monoclausal 
sentences, i.e. on the right side of the hierarchy (46): presuppositional clauses, 
exclamatives, interrogatives. 


27 Standard forms given by Groff (1955) for ist person plural present subjunctives ending in 
-ante/inte, confirming the hypothesis of a reanalysis. 
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Assimilation 210 
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263, 278, 280, 281 
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345 
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A+N 59 
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N+A 59 
N+N 59 
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Prepositional 59n25 
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209, 256, 286, 288, 300, 303, 308 
Past 193, 202, 304, 326 
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Deaffrication 24 

Ending 40 
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Intervocalic 17, 25, 25n39 
Contact (linguistic) 1, 22, 230 
Coordinated sentences 109, 305 
Coordination of two verbs 260 
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AThEME  297n9 
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VinKo — 28, 29, 35, 283 
VinKo questionnaires 29n55, 35 
VIVALDI 28, 28n51 
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Embedded 331 
Main 185, 190, 285, 286-287, 289, 294, 
331 
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Distal 62, 73 
French 76, 76n17 
Proximal 62, 73, 74, 75 
Reduced forms 73, 73n16, 75 
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-ada 43, 47, 48, 56 
Adverbial 168-171, 174 
-am 48, 49 
-an 48,49 
-ant 44 
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-ar,-ara 48, 49 
-aria 48,50 
-ARIUS 16,18 
-at,-ata 54 
Augmentative 53 
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-dor,-déra 45 
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-ent 44,97 
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Verbal 193 
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Derived nouns 
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Deverbal 
Determiner 
Definite 62, 63, 64, 66, 71, 72 
Indefinite 62, 63, 68, 69, 84 
Null 66, 70n7, 7on§8, 71, 71012, 72, 81 
Partitive 71, 72 
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ies 32 
Rendenglese 32 
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38, 52, 53 
38, 47, 48, 53 
38, 43, 46, 53 


Taron 32 
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Diminutives 38,54 

Diphthongs 22, 24 

Direct object 145, 158, 174, 203, 207-208, 
265, 276-277, 284, 294, 298, 312, 314, 
315, 318 

Dizionario toponomastico trentino 22, 23, 
35, 36 

Doubly filled COMP filter 296n6 


Embedded clause see Subordinate clauses 

Emilian dialects 196 

Esser 204-205, 207-208, 225-226, 257, 265, 
266, 267, 268, 269, 270, 273, 275, 279, 
280n18, 285, 315, 317 
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Fersental/valle del Fersina 20 
Flectional classes 40, 41 
Flectional suffixes 
Feminine nouns 39 
Final -s 2ndSG_ 18,19 
See also Verbs, Sigmatic ending 
Masculine nouns 39 
Plants gender 41 
Plural-a 42 
Plural-es 19 
Plural -i (SG. -i) 40 
Reflexive 103 
Stressed vowel (SG. stressed vowel) 41 
Verbal suffixes -ARE/-IRE 16 
Focalisation and foci 286, 319 
Contrastive foci 286 
New information foci 286 
French 134, 138, 139, 155, 158, 167, 170, 177, 
178, 188n12, 192, 193, 221, 254, 258- 
260, 262, 263, 277, 286, 296, 318, 
322 
Fricativation 210 
Friulian 192, 193, 297, 298n10 


Gallo-Italic varieties 276, 316 
See also Lombard dialects; Emilian dia- 
lects; Ligurian dialects 
German 171, 181, 188n12, 189n14, 193, 222n27, 
226, 318n19 
Dialects 296 
Influence 222 
Germanic 178, 193 
Germanic minorities in Trentino 21 
Cimbrian 
Mocheno 


ll, 20, 20n28, 21 
U1, 20, 20n25 
See also Fersental/valle del Fersina 


Gerund 192, 201-202, 205, 307, 308, 309, 
310, 316 
Grammaticalisation 187, 191, 193, 224-226, 
230, 332, 333 
Imperative 183, 200, 205, 206, 209, 291-292, 
293 
Clauses 185, 190-191, 291, 327, 328, 329, 


331, 332 333, 335» 336, 340, 341 


Negative 134, 159-160, 183, 185-186, 267, 
291, 340 
Periphrastic 191, 331 


Polite form 291 
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Impersonal 
Constructions 109, 115, 170, 265, 282 
Subject 113, 13n27, 15 
See also Clitics, Impersonal subject 
Verbs see Verbs, impersonal 
Indefinite object 289 
Indicative mood 200, 203, 286, 293, 295, 
307, 321 
Future 193, 197-198, 204, 206, 209, 288, 
300, 304, 325, 326 
Future perfect 193 
Imperfect 192, 193, 196-197, 200, 204, 
206, 280, 304, 326 
Passato prossimo 192, 193, 202, 280n18, 
326 
Perfect indicative 192, 198 
Pluperfect 193 
Present 192, 193-196, 204, 206-209, 280, 
291, 304, 319, 325, 326 
Surcomposé 193 
Indirect object 142-143, 265, 298, 312, 318, 
319 
See also Dative argument 
Indovinello veronese 197 
Infinitive 150, 152-153, 154, 159, 182, 199, 200, 
201, 205, 208, 254, 255, 265, 273, 275, 
276, 278, 284, 290, 291-292, 298, 309 
Nominalised 309 
Prepositional 316, 319 
Infixes, verbal 195, 199, 209, 207-208 
Interrogative 
Embedded 285, 295, 300 
Main 105, 106, 115, 117, 185, 190-191, 
19505, 285, 287-289, 320, 327, 331, 332, 
333) 334 335, 338, 339119, 341, 346 
Marker 343 
See also Questions 
Italian 133, 134, 138, 139-140, 155-158, 166, 
167, 169, 170, 172N3, 174, 175, 177, 178, 
185-189, 193, 19710, 200, 205, 217-218, 
221, 254, 255, 262, 263, 264n6, 266, 268— 
270, 270N9Q, 277, 279, 284, 285, 286, 291, 
296, 301, 308, 310, 316, 318, 322, 325 
Influence — 271, 275-276, 309 
Old 169, 177, 230 
See also Regional Italian 
Italo-romance varieties 146, 170, 200 
Old 197, 229 
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Jespersen’s cycle 187f12 
Koiné 12 


Ladin (Dolomitic) 171, 202, 207n16, 226, 


296, 297, 316 
Ampezan 18,19 
Archaic alpine features 13, 18n19 
Badiot 18, 19, 335, 337117 
Brach 19 
Cazet 19 
Fassa_ 1, 13ng, 18 
Fassan 18n1g, 19, 178n8 
Features 26 
Fodom 18,19 
Gardenese 18, 19, 337017 
Moenat 19 
Placenames 22 
Standard Fassan 19 
See also Rhaeto-Romance 


Latin 167, 168, 170-171, 171-173, 17404, 175, 


178, 193, 105, 200, 209, 216, 218, 219, 
221n26, 325 

Classical 228 

Early 228-229 

Late 171, 207n16, 228-229 

Spoken 230 


Lexical maps 30 
Ligurian 196, 310 
Linguistic atlases 26, 30, 34. 


AIS 22, 30, 34, 194n3, 196, 197n8, 200, 211, 
212-213, 213, 214, 226, 268n9, 302n12, 
309 

ALD 22, 194n3, 196, 197, 211, 212-213, 268, 
269, 270, 302n12 

ALDI 26, 27n43, 28, 30, 34 

ALDII 34,195, 263, 269, 271, 279, 308 

ALI 22, 26, 27, 30, 34 

ASIt 23, 34, 263, 268, 270, 276, 301, 308, 
318 


Loanwords and Calques 230 


German 32, 33, 45 


Italian 40, 43, 46, 53, 55) 58 
Tyrolean 49,59 


Lombard 14, 15, 18, 22, 24, 24n38, 26, 167, 171, 


178, 193, 196, 197, 298N10, 301, 308, 318 
Alpine —178n8, 195, 199 
Bergamasco 198 
Bresciano 167, 187, 298, 318 
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Dialects 11, 13, 23, 30 

Eastern 192 

Old 196 

Old Milanese 198, 201 
Sondrio dialect 298 


Main clauses 185-186, 191, 284, 286-294 
Copular 257, 265 
Exclamative 69, 92, 186, 289-290, 328, 
335, 346 
Exhortative 292-294 
Existential sentences 103 
Optative 284, 292-294 
Presentative 255 
Medieval Romance 195n5 
Medieval V2 195n5 
Minority languages 
Nationallaw 18m18 
Molisano 192, 193 
Monoclausal construction 255, 276-278 
Faire-inf 255,277 
Faire-par 255, 277, 278 


Negation 145-146, 167, 181-183, 186-187, 
260, 287, 309, 322 


Double 89 

Expletive 289 

Marker 329 
Negative 


Concord 182 
Polarity Items 182 
Non-finite forms 205 
See also Subordinate clauses 
Northern Italian dialects 1-2, 1, 12, 13, 
33N63, 165, 192, 221, 259n2, 260, 296 
Old 260 
Northern Romance 12n4 
Nouns, semantic types 
Abstract 38, 46 
Animate 136-137, 156 
Collective 45, 46, 51 
Concrete 87 
Countable, Uncountable 66, 67n4, 70, 
7on6, 71 
Indefinite plural 71 
Kinship 79 
Mass 70, 80 
Nominal Phrase 181, 259, 260-261, 262, 289 


INDEX 


Operator 
Logical 84, 86 
Reference 64n2 


Palatalisation 
Absence of palatal consonants 24 
Fassan 19 
Ladin 12n6 
Non and Sole Valleys 18 
Palatal consonant 25 
Palatalization of nasals (due to yod) 203 
Palatalization of velar consonants 203 
Western Trentino dialects 16 
Participle 
-estending 193, 210, 211, 214 
Past 193, 202, 205, 206, 208, 209, 210— 
214, 255, 257, 258, 262, 263, 267, 271, 
280m8 
Present 201 
Particles 288 
Adverbial 167 
bén 167, 189-191 
miga 167, 183-189, 335 
Modal 287, 291, 327 
Pragmatic 327, 328, 332, 335, 340 
Sentential 327, 327n2 
Passive 115, 146, 193, 202, 203, 254, 255, 257, 
266, 279, 283 
Deontic 257n1, 267, 279 
Pejorative 54 
Perception construction 313-314 
Personal ponouns 162-163, 175n6 
Allocutive 103 
Dative 122 
Emphatic 104 
Free 19, 103, 104, 105, 106, 111n22, 120, 121, 
122, 181, 259, 260, 262, 283 
Impersonal 103 
Interrogative 339 
Locative 19 
Noialtri 104,105 
Object 103 
Personal 103 
Stressed, unstressed 103 
Subject 103 
ToizndSG 331, 334, 33414. 
Voialtri 104,105, 121 
Weak 258-260 
See also Clitics 
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Nouns 57,59, 60 

Verbs 34 

See also Verb + Locative construction 

Possessive 

Adjectives 62 

Bare 79 
Pragmatic interpretation 34 
Prefixes 

a- 55 

ar- 216, 216-217 


co-, con-,com- 55, 56 
des- 55, 56, 216, 217 
en-,em-,ren- 56, 216-218, 217 
Indicating approach 216, 218-220 
Nominal 55 
re- 56 
S- 56, 218-221 
(s)per- 217, 218 
sdra-, stra- 217, 218 
tra-, fra- 217, 218 
Verbal 193, 216-221 
Zero prefix 216 
Prefixoids 
contr- 57 
Nominal 38,57 
Nouns with 38, 57 
sora- 57 
sot- 57 
stra- 57 
Prepositional complementiser 
300, 307, 308, 309 
Prepositional Phrase (PP) 
318 
Prepositions 167, 169-170, 173, 221, 223, 267, 
285, 308, 309, 314, 315 
A 135, 138, 139-140, 142-144, 157, 158-161, 
168, 273, 284, 300, 309 
Causal 144, 146-147, 154, 156, 165 
Compound 133, 134, 161, 165-167 
con 144-146, 157 
da 136, 138, 139, 140, 141-142, 146-153, 155, 
156, 157, 279 
de 139, 140, 153, 157, 168, 171, 273, 284, 
3909, 315 
Derivative 
en(t) 
(en)tra 
Lexical 


273, 284, 


133-167, 265, 


133, 134, 161-164, 166 
135-136, 138, 141-142, 154, 157 
137, 154 
133, 161 
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Locative 135-138, 156, 158-159 

Null 139-140 

per 138, 141-142, 154, 157 

Preposition cluster 134,165 

Simple 133, 134-161, 162, 165, 166 

SU 138, 154, 157, 162 

Temporal 138-142, 156 
Presupposition 183-191, 329, 330, 331 
Presuppositional clauses 346 
Prodigal Son’s Parabol 37 


pro 258 
See also Subject, Null 
Pro-drop 
Languages 20, 103, 111 
Parameter 111n23 
Partial 258 


Proper names 
Geographical names 66, 179 
Personal names 64, 64n2, 65, 66 
Place names 22, 23, 26, 35, 36 
Provengal 200 


Proverbs and sayings 140, 193, 201, 28118 


Quantifiers 169, 170, 260-261 
Cliticsand in22 
Indefinite 62, 81, 84 
Invariable 86 
Negative 62, 81, 88, 89, 11 
Numerals 62, 81, 83, 84, 135n3 
Property 81 
Universal 62, 81, 83 
Questions 
Cleft 91 
Direct 114 
Echo 287 
Indirect 91, 284, 324 
Negative 340 
Pseudo 340 
Rhetorical 288 
Special 284, 287 
Wh- _ 19, 116, 120, 333, 335) 337) 341 


Yes/no 116, 335, 336, 338m18, 341 
See also Interrogative 


Reanalysis 195, 260 
Regional Italian 
spoken in Northern Italy 64n2 
spoken in Trentino 144n5, 147N7, 159, 
189 
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Regularisation processes 193, 203-204, 209, 


210 
Analogical processes 196, 204, 205, 207— 
208 
Relative 
Clause(s) 102, 103, 18, 284-285, 296n7, 


311-313, 315) 319, 325 
Kind defining 3uf14, 324 
Non-restrictive 

319 
Pseudo 119, 284-285, 313-317, 319 
Relative pronoun 285 


119, 185-186, 191, 285, 311, 


Restrictive 185-186, 254, 261, 285, 3n, 

314, 319 

Residual v2 287 

Restructuring constructions 34, 254-255, 
275-276 

Rhaeto-romance 146, 221 

Romance dialects 13, 14 

Romansh 133, 226, 316 

Sardinian 146 

Satellite-framed languages 222n27 


Secondary predication 
Semantic domains 
Sicilian 173 
Small clauses 34, 313n16 
South-Tyrolean dialects 
See also Tyrolean 
Southern Bavarian 20 
Southern Italian dialects 
Spanish 


145, 174, 285, 313, 316 
31, 32 


18, 28n49 


173, 310 
134, 139, 155, 167, 170, 177, 178, 189, 
277, 296, 310, 322 
Split intransitivity 267 
Subject 145, 174, 181, 191, 192N2, 255, 257, 258, 
260-261, 262, 265, 276-277, 280, 282, 284, 
294, 298, 302, 310, 312, 313, 314, 315, 318 
Demotion 203, 255, 277, 279-283 
Generic plural 255, 279, 282-283 
Inversion 11 


Null 117 
Obviation 298, 300 
Post-verbal 117, 261, 262 


Pre-verbal 117 
Wh- 17 
Subjunctive 203, 256, 285, 293, 295, 302, 
304, 307, 321-326, 345, 346 
Imperfect 193, 199-200, 205, 206, 294, 
304, 325, 326 


INDEX 


Perfect 193, 202, 294, 326 
Pluperfect 193, 202, 294, 304, 326 
Present 192, 193, 198-199, 205, 206, 207, 
208, 209-210, 294, 326 
Subordinate clauses 170, 182, 185, 191, 
271n12, 284-285, 294-326 
Adverbial 284, 302-31, 321 
Argumental 294-302, 321 
Causal 303, 308, 309 
Comparative 176, 303, 306, 321 
Concessive 303, 304, 308, 321 
Conditional 304, 321 
Consecutive 303, 305 
Control 284, 298 
Explicit 285, 300 
Explicit adverbial 302-307 
Final 303, 305, 308, 309, 321 
Implicit —271n12, 278, 284, 285, 298, 300, 
301, 302, 308, 319 
Modal 309 
Non-finite 307-30 
Predicate-modifying 309-30 
Sentence modifying 308-309, 308 
Temporal 302, 303, 308, 309, 321 
See also Interrogative, Embedded 
Subordinate conjunctions 284, 303 
SVO order 21 
OVandVO constructions 20 
VS structures 254, 286 
Syntactic borrowing 230 


Tense 285 
See also Conditional mood, Imperative, 
Indicative mood and Subjunctive 
mood 
Analytic tense forms 
Anaphoric tense 313 


19212193, 254 


Consecution temporum 285, 323n21, 
325-326 
Synthetic tense forms 1922, 193, 279 
Theme 150, 156 
Topics 


Left-dislocated 281, 286, 301 


Right-dislocated 286 
Topicalization 229, 259 
Toponymy 23, 26, 35, 36, 36n69, 51015, 135, 
167, 179, 181 
Transcription system 8-10 
Transparency effects 254-255, 275-276 
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Trentino dialects 

Arco 197 

Banale 16,17 

Baselga diPiné 20213, 303 

Bleggio 16,17 

Borgo Valsugana 297 

Busa 197 

Cembra 23, 25, 33, 140, 1943, 195, 196, 
199, 200, 204, 206, 207, 211, 212-213, 269 

Cembra village 269 

Civezzano 212-213, 269 

Eastern 1, 16, 160, 213 

Faver 212-213, 214, 268n9 

Fiemme 17 

Giudicarie 196, 197 

Ledro 16,17 

Levico 199-200, 211, 212—213 

Mezzocorona 212-213, 294n5 

Montesover 4 

Non Valley/ Noneso 1, 13, 14ng, 18, 33, 
34, 195, 199, 202, 211, 226, 297, 338 

Northern 160, 196 

Old 198 

Primiero 16,196 

Rendena 16, 17,196 

Riva del Garda 197 

Rotaliana 195, 196, 199, 200, 204, 206, 
208, 211, 212-213, 269 

Roveré della Luna 212-213 

Roveretano 197, 297 

Rural Central Trentino 15, 17, 23, 154, 177, 
200, 202, 204, 209, 212-213, 269, 271 

San Michele 212-213, 269, 294n5 

Sarche 16, 17, 197 

Segonzano 212-213, 268, 269 

Sicina 212-213, 213 

Sole Valley u1, 13, 14ng, 18, 226 

Southern u,, 17, 160, 196, 211, 297 

Trento, dialect spoken in the city of 
195-197, 199-200, 211, 212-213, 269, 
270N10, 271, 297 

Tione 16,17 

Tuenno 297 

Urban Central Trentino 4, 14, 23, 25, 195, 
196, 199, 200, 204, 207, 211, 212-213, 269, 
270N10, 271 

Valle deilaghi 212-213, 269 

Valbona 16,17 

Valsugana 33n61, 196, 211, 211n21, 268n8 
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Vezzano 212-213, 213, 269 
Viarago 212-213, 214, 268n9g, 309 
Vigolo Vattaro 212-213, 269 
Volano 197n8 
Western =u, 15, 16, 17, 178 
Western Valsugana 212-213, 269 
Tuscan dialects 260 
Tyrolean 171, 189n14 
See also South Tyrolean 


Unaccusativity hierarchy 267 


Valency and selectional properties 155, 157, 
254, 255, 265, 282 
Variables 260-261, 262 
Variation 
Diachronic 2n4, 5, 36, 37 
Diaphasic 296 
Diatopic 2u1, 296, 298 
Generational 155, 211 
Micro-variation 33 
Velarisation of [I] 16 
Venetan dialects 11, 13, 14, 16, 22, 23, 24n28, 
30, 133, 167, 171, 178N8, 192, 193, 196, 197, 
198, 200, 210, 271, 276, 281n20, 291-292, 
297, 301, 308, 316, 338, 341n21 
Bellunese dialect 197, 197n8, 211 
Central Venetan 158-161, 273 
Eastern Venetan 197 
Feltre dialect 197, 211 
Northern Venetan 196n7 
Old 171, 210 
Paduan 298n10 
Pagotto 338 
Urban Venetan 197n9 
Venetan varieties of Istria 193, 298n10 
Venetian 195, 200, 316, 336m16 
Venice Lagoon, dialect of 197 
Veronese 167, 187, 197n9, 341n22 
Verb+locative construction 133, 162, 181, 193, 
221-230 
Verbal aspect 
Approximative 225-226 
Aspectual distinctions 325 
Aspectual value, verbal forms with 202, 
225-226, 267, 291 
Completive 202, 225-226 
Continuous 273 
Durative/intensive 274 
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Egressive/terminative 272 

Habitual 194 

Imminent/proximative 274 

Ingressive 225-225, 272 

Intensive/iterative 225-226 

Progressive 194, 225-226, 274 

Stative 194 

Verb + Locative constructions with 
aspectual value 225-226 

See also Aspectual periphrases 

Verb-framed languages 222n27 
Verbs 

Aspectual 254, 266, 272-275, 299 

Athematic 193, 203, 207-208 

Causative 255, 266, 276-277 

cognér 209, 271 

Conjugation Tables 231-253 

Copular 254, 261n4, 318, 319 

dar 207-208 

Deontic modal 271 

Derived 214, 215, 216 

dir 203, 207, 208, 210, 295, 321 

dovér 209, 271, 276 

Epistemic modal 271 

far 207-208, 276-277 

Functional 254, 266-278 

gavérda 209, 271 

Impersonal 268, 323 

Intransitive 222, 268, 276, 282 

Irregular 193, 203-210 

L-pattern 209 

lassar 278 

Lexical 254, 264-266, 278 

Meteorological 109, 115, 264, 266, 268 

Modal _ 193, 203, 209, 254, 266, 268, 271— 
272, 275, 299, 313 

N-pattern 192, 208 

nar 207-208, 257n1, 266-267, 279 

Nominalisation of 224, 229 

of believing 185-186, 330 

of expectation 322 

of movement 275 


INDEX 


of opinion or belief 322 

of perception 255, 276, 278 

of saying 185, 330 

of volition 322 

parér 301 

podér 209, 271 

PYTA roots 199, 205 

Reflexive 202, 258, 266, 268-271, 269 

savér 209 

Semi-functional 255, 278 

Sigmatic ending 195 

star 207-208, 267, 273, 291-292 

Suppletive 193, 203, 205, 207 

tegnir 209 

tor 207-208 

Transitive 202, 222, 255, 257, 266, 267, 
268, 277, 278, 283 

U-pattern 203, 209 

Unaccusative 202, 257, 265, 266, 267, 
286 

Unergative 202, 257, 265, 266, 267, 277 

vegnir 202, 209, 266, 279 

Verb formation 214-221 

Verbal argument 280, 284 

volér 209, 271n12, 288 

yodinsertion 203 


Vowels 


Drop of final 15 
Final 16, 25ng9, 26 
Final unstressed 24 
ou 25 
Proto-Romance 16 
Rounded 15, 16, 18, 22 
Thematic 193 


Wh- 


InNPs 89 

Interrogatives 254, 261, 285, 319 
Items 92, 287, 288, 289, 296, 320 
Non-canonical 333 

Phrases 89 
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